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Preface 


YYAKSHAS occupy a unique place in Indian ‘tradition’ and art history and, as is well known, 
they have fascinated several scholars in the past, including the great inimitables—the late Pro- 
fessors A.K. Coomaraswamy, V.S, Agrawala and Moti Chandra, So, when I was encouraged to 
take up research on Yakshas T started with some diffidence. 1 wish to state now that if this 
work receives some independent attention, which I hope it will, I would still admit that the writ- 
ings of these scholars have constantly inspired me and given me insight for further expl . 
‘Yakshas afford an opportunity to comprehend how something which was conceptually fluid in the 
, eventually assumed a corporeality invested with character and attributes and through a 
historical process of transformation, altered so much that what had originally started as a nebulous 
idea, somewhat enigmatic in its content, ultimately assumed demonic attributes and functions, 
‘There is a queer touch of both sacred and profane in the character of Yakshas and their worship; 
though only “profane” survived through the Vedas and Upanishads to the later historical times. 
‘Yakshas require to be seen from various angles matching their many facets, In their fully deve~ 
Joped form they characterise ‘supernatural’ and in that they seem to have borrowed similar 
features from other demi-gods as they evolved. This ultimately shaped theit personality which 
was not necessarily anthropomorphic. At the same time, the Vedic literature has a *high god" 
concept regarding Yakshas which can be seen in the ‘etymologies’ and ‘semantics’ of the word 
*Yaksha’ and its theological aspect. These points have been elaborately discussed in the first 
two chapters of this monograph with emphasis on a gradual concretisation of their material 
personality involving attributes of character which made them different from merely ‘amorphous’, 
‘The third chapter deals with development of Yakshas, their different types and functions as also 
their worship as evidenced by the sectarian and non-sectarian literature, The next chapter dis- 
‘cusses formation of Yaksha pantheon highlighting information on prominent Yaksha chiefs like 
Kubera-Vaigravaya, Manibhadra and POrnabhadra, including the tutelary pair represented by 
Hariti and Paiicika, The images and iconographies of these demi-gods have also been discussed 
in their reference. 

‘The details of the habitats of Yakshas and the modes of their worship have been documented 
in the chapter 5 ‘within certain typologies relevant to these points. Chapter 6 discusses icono- 
graphy and images of Yakshas, including stylistic considerations of phasing them into three 
broad categories namely : Pre-Kushana, Kushana and Post-Kushana, Yaksha images and 
reliefs such as : the animal-faced figures, Sdlabhafjika motif, decorative figures, terracottas, as 
also the dress and ornament patterns of Yaksha and Yakshini images are discussed in the 
chapter 7. Such a staggering of the iconic types of Yakshas became necessary in view of their 
variety. So, the images falling under the category of the major cult deities are discussed in 
chapter 4; the remaining in the chapter 7, and those not conforming to any of those types are 
separately dealt with in chapter 8. It is necessary to evolve a typology of Yaksha images, and 
‘48a postscript to these chapters it may be added here that the four major classes of Yakshas, 
namely : Malddhara, Saddmatta, Karotpdni and Jrimbhaka or Yambhdka mentioned in ancient 
texts should define a bulk of the non-cult images of Yakshas, This nomenclature seems to 
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conform with the variability or difference in the manners of Yakshas" depiction on the one hand and 
their tradition on the other. As such, the recently discovered Yaksha image from Govindanaga® 
(Mathura), of the one known from Pitalkhora, or the other similar ones in the Governmett 
Nfurcum, Mathura and elsewhere, may be designated as the Maladhara type. Obviously such 
images were meant to be installed outside the StOpas or 
tes Kept in their depressed portion at the top, meant for picking up by the votaries. The impor 
or th Saddmatia type is obvious. The Karorpani type may define those images or reliefs 
cihere Yakshas or Yakshipis were shown holding eatables or toilet objects. The Jrimbhaka or 
adants. It thus appears that a classification of some 
ethos and tradition may be possible by applying 


their institutions; to my 
Jain for their keen and 


Amit and sit grew while this work progressed, and their interest in Yaksha stories, in a way, 
prodded ‘me on to satisfy their queries, of which I have fond memories. 

Gwalior 

26 January 1981 R.N. Misra 
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CHAPTER 


Introduction 


ATPHE natural propensity of te religious tradition in ancient India towards polytheism gave 
rise to the development of several cults and philosophies in course of time. But, while the 
mysteries of genesis and evolution of the major religious systems have been profusely investigat- 
ed, the democratic or popular theistic cults have not received adequate attention, The popular 
cities had a world of their own, and in this sphere, the Yakshas, along with several other demi- 
gods, occupied an important status. There will not be found many deities who had such a 
diversity of functions and such spectacular ups and downs as the Yakshas. In terms of an un 
broken time-span of worship, the Yakshas are again matchless. This dissertation will authenti- 
cate that, the Yakshas have a queer blend of what is profound and profane, sublime and 
mundane, and intellectual and democratic. No doubt the emergence of these demi-gods is 
shrouded in mystery but the development of their worship including cult, pantheon, temples, 
images, high-priests, votaries, modes of worship and iconography are not only vivid but com- 
prehensible also, The principal upholders of this faith were the common people; but it embraced 
other votaries also who represented a cross-section of society. It can therefore be casily deduced 
that the higher cults enriched themselves at the wilt of these demi-gods; they also chose these 
and other popular deities an idea! media of communication with the masses as well as the 


cance of the elevating roles played by these demi-gods. One by one, the different reli 

stems made a concerted effort to dislodge and supersede the Yakshas. In the process, several 
anecdotes about the Yakshas got into their scripture. These anecdotes are of great value; firstly, 
because they are a folklorist’s paradise and secondly, because they reveal a uniformity in the 
Yakshas’ concept and image everywhere. This methodical consistency concerning the Yakshas 
feflects the universal dominance of the cult which percolated into different systems without any 
significant change in its core, Inspite of several set-backs, the kernel of the belief in Yakshas 
remained always the same, and exists even today, Yaksha worship, therefore, is not a dead 
relic of only historical record but a fossilised faith which, by and large, is of contemporary 
interest. 

Eventually, the Yakshas came to be identified as the ‘creatures of wild and forest,’ the 
‘remnants of an ancient demonology," but this was a later concept. Earlier, we have him as a 
sublime god in the Vedic period. An unconnected and historically segmented study of the 
‘Yaksha is bound to result in hasty and ill-founded generalizations, prejudiced and untrue. And 
such diametrically opposite concepts defining Yakshas require a serious and connected. investi 
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gation of the evolution of the cult in a wider perspective involving their theology, iconography, 
pantheon and co-existence with other cults, It is seen that after a strong struggle for survival, 
this cult spread everywhere in the country and to certain parts of south-east Asia. This ubiqui- 
tous prevalence of the Yakshas is equally true of their iconography and their literary. tradi 

‘The sculptures of Yakshas are known from several places in all times. As regards their antiquity, 
the Yaksha sculptures are the earliest known Indian iconic representations and, as such, they 
have evoked considerable interest amongst scholars. In the field of iconography, again a unified 
and evolutionary account of them is lacking. There are problems relating to the dating of the 
Yaksha sculptures, their development and influence with a view to explicating their role in 
shaping the later iconography and devising several new motifs of art. The diversity of the icono- 
graphic features of Yakshas is not fully explored, Also, as regards the identification, a vast 
material found in literature is still ignored, The analysis of this literary material is pertinent. to 
the problem of iconography, and a proper documentation clearly establishes the fact that in 
many cases there is no longer any need to denote the identity of Yakshas merely by their place- 
names, Many Yaksha-figures, inscribed or uninscribed, can be related to the place of their dis- 
covery on the basis of several lists available, defining the respective places of Yakshas and their 
names, The ancient artists found in the Yaksha statues an ideal opportunity for their fancy to 
un riot; hence, there are animal-faced sculptures which have been considered bizarre and of 
unusual occurrence when torn out of context, In the Yaksha iconography, even their folklore 
has been explicated, which seems to establish them as precursors of the later mythological 
sculptures of higher gods, 


Origin of the Concept or ‘Being’ of Yakshas 

A study of the Yakshas is both a lively and a challenging one because of its various angles 
and diversities, and an articulate study of the concept and the cult of Yakshas makes it desir. 
able to examine the central and peripheral settings in which the whole problem seems embedded, 
Yakshas have been variously designated either in terms of broad groups or specifically, for 
instance, punyajana,' vaisravanakayika deva,* amanussd vduamantara,* deva,s blummadeva’ or 
rukkhadeva.? This group of words indicates that they formed a kindred group—a devajati( Amara 
‘osa, 1.1.6) —along with several other demi-gods such as Deva, Gandharva, Apsaras, Kinnara, 
Guhyaka ete.” It would be interesting to study how the Yakshas might have derived some of 
theit characteristics, although as a class they stood distinct, The ensuing analysis will make this 
point clear. Starting with the Gandharvas, it is seen that Yakshas shared their attributes in so 


34A¥, VINI.10.28, (Iarajana in the Paippaiada version); Mbh., XVIIL4,18, 
2Bhagavati Sitra, 117.167, p. 466, 

277; DX. M6; S., 1.91; amanusra is a Yakkha, a spirit, a ghost. The commentary explains 
‘hat they are either Yakkhas or men who having departed desire to return’ ct, Vin , I, p. 47 note 2, According 
tothe PED, amanusa is “not human being (but not a sublime god either), a being half-delied and of prece 
ower as regards influencing people (partly helpful, partly hurl)" 

SUS, 36.206. (Jacobi) or Vyantara devard, of. Ts. S,1V.1-12 which enumerates four orders of gods of Jain 
Pantheon, namely bhavanavds, yantara, jyolishka and vaimdnika and each of these four classes has ten praden, 
en Indra, Sananika Trdyasrista, Parishada Atmaraksha, Lokapala, Antka, Prakireaka, dohivowne seek 
Kivishaka, The gods of the Yvantara region are Kinnara, Kisspurusha, Mahoraga, Gandharava, Yakaho 
Rakshasi, Bhoia and Pifaca, All these seven classes of Vyuntara gods except Rakshasa live in the uppermost 
stratum of the frst earth: rammaprabhi 

$0, 11.254-257. The word includes other demi-gods such as Naga, Supanoa, Yakkha, Asura and Gandhabba, 

‘#Py., 1.9, of. also Coomaraswamy, 11, addenda, p. 7. 

FSome of these gods are naindsika gods ‘genii loci" in the Buddhist sense of the term. cf, Bailey, H.W, 
ASAOS, XIX, 1957, pp. SSM; J, V.I71 uses a word bhitabharyani ie. fully developed and embryo’ deities 
‘Which may include some of the deities of the above list, For bhavya as a class of gods cf. Vishew Purdoa, T1L.12, 

"ef. BSS, XIX.140, p. 297 (Yaksha-Karddama), 
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far as they liked fragrance,’ possessed women,* and controlled speech, offspring? and had the 
Same region as their habitat’; they both possessed the highest wisdom! as well as great beauty,¢ 
and were great music lovers.” The Apsaras, etymologically meaning ap sdrini,* moving in waters, 
also had certain features in common with Yakshas, In the Vedic literature these nymphs are 
often described as frequenting forests, lakes and rivers; in the later Sarithitds their ‘sphere extends 
to earth and in particular trees.” They, like the Yakshas, inhabited the banyan and the sacred 
Asvatiha trees, in which cymbals and lutes resounded," or else they inhabited the udumbara and 
plaksha"' trees. Like Yakshas, dancing, singing and playing were their favourite pastimes," Also, 
both Apsaras and Yakshas were fond of dice and bestowed luck at play"; both were notoriously 
capable of causing mental derangement.'* Admirably beautiful" as the Apsaras and Yakshis were, 
human beings are often described as deriving sexual pleasure from them.'* The Vedic Rikshasas!? 
and Pisacas stood in close proximity to the Yakshas. Rdkshasas is by far the most frequent 
generic name in the Rgveda for terrestrial demons and goblins.'* Like Yakshas they had feathered 
or beastly forms." Both are represented as deriving pleasure in destroying offspring, just as they 
had @ most uncommon appearance and monstrous deformity,*! Their food-habits too were akin. 
‘The Mahabharata (X11,101-60) has it that the food of Yakshas and Rakshasas consist of a 
mixture of meat and liquor, In the same context (XIII.101.40) it is said that aguru, a scent, was 


$Gandharva, RV, X.8540~44 and Yaksha in Dh. A, 11.208; VIM. 

SGandharvas are said to impart to women an auspicious speech according to the Yaavalkyasmpti, 
413.71, in the marriage ritual of, Kubera, Mbh., IL.1S9.1. ff; Santi Parva 75.3 

Pancaviinta Bromana, XIX.3.1 where Gandharyas along with Apstras are prayed for granting offspring, 
‘and Yakshas in the Vip, S, VI1.28, p. 84 f. 

‘Gandhervasya diruve pada, RV, 1,22.14, Sayapa explains dhruve padain as antariksha and quotes a state 
ment of Nrishitha Tdpantyaiakha, 1.2 that the sky is Inhabited by groups of Yaksha, Gandharva and Apsaras, 
Also Sn, 4, 1.370 (Akasattha Vimana), 

“Gandharvas are described as the receptacles of secrets, AV, 11.2, and Yakshas are repository of wisdom; 
they ask questions regarding existence, ef. Yaksha-Praéna, Mbl, i11.296-297; Sn, Hate, 

SGandharva $8, X111.4,3.7 and Yakshas in Meghadi 

7Gandharyas are celestia| singers in the epics but not so in the Vedic literature, Macdonell, A.A., VM, p. 137: 
Yokshas in Vy MLA; Voy doy IBLE, 

'Yaska, Nirukta, V.13; RV, X.10.4, calls them apyd-yo4a ‘aqueous nymphs” 
*Macdonell, A.A., Vf, p. 134; Vedic Yakshas too are immensely connected with waters, ef, AV, XI, X1,2.24; 
i. 
WAY, 1V.374, 5, for Yakshas, lnfra, chapter 5, 
UTS, 1114.8; for Yakshas, infra, chapter 5, 
ef, Yakshas in Bharata’s Najyaddstra, V.20.47, 
Apsaras, AV, 1V.38; Yakshas in J, VI.137; Kathis, IX.17, 
MApsaras, AV, 11.2.5; for Yaksha, Sa, (Hare) 1.10, p. 29; Caraka Sanuhitd, Nidanasthinai, VELAI-IS, 
18, XI11.4.3.8, Yakshas, MAK, 1.200, 

RY, X.95.10-17; Yakshas in MMX, 11,293; BSS, XLX.7SH and XIX.130(, 
‘aiéravana, the king of Yakshas according to his fully developed conception, is earlier called the 
king of Rakshasas. cf. SB, X11L43.10 Sankhayana SS, XV1,2.16-17; Afvaldyana SS, uttarashatkab, 1V.7; 
This transformaiion of Kuveraconfirms the statement of Keith, A.B, Religion and Philosopty off Veda vedi 
Upari ads, p- 181 in reference to S, 1.33, where Pikicas replace Gandharva, that “this is the case where demons 
have been allowed to obtain a name which is not theirs by their right; and which has been as result of some 
Sbscure OF vivid contact.” This proximity between Yakshas and Rakshasas helps their reciprocal identificarion: 
‘Thus the Krodhavalas “northern Rakshasas’ (Mbh., I1.152.20; V.50.24) are implied as Yakshas (ibid, II1188.2), 
Hopkins has remarked that ‘Yakshas and Rakshasas in the account of battle (in the Yakiha-yuddha Panay agg 
exchangeable terms.” The relalonship between Kubera and Ravana, the sons of Pulasya in the Randyane ie 
{oo well known but whereas the former is called Yaksha the latter the Rakshasa, 

Macdcnell, A.A., op. cit, p. 162. 

ic Compare, Suciloma ‘Porcupine’ or khara ‘donkey in Sn, Hare, 115. Gantabba in Glpit MSS, 111, part t, 
1. 16 and Rakshasa in RV, VIL04; 18-22. 

S0A¥, Vi ‘nos, $10 and 513; Gilgit MSS, II, pt. 1, p. 16. 
*\Compare Yakshas in the 1.33.1 
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liked by Yakshas, Rakshasas and Nagas. As for the Pisicas vis-a-vis the Yakshas, some com- 
‘mon habits in them may be discerned inasmuch as they ate raw flesh and corpses.‘ These simil- 
arities between the foresaid demi-gods in their Vedic conception and the Yakshas in their later 
conception confirm the view that Yaksha was a compound of different and, in essence, disparate 
ideas and that Yakshas obtained different attributes of the various demi-gods to evolve their 
own ultimate and mature personality. 

Tn the epics the Yakshas are found brushing shoulders with Indra in being the opulent reposi- 
tory of wealth, “As lord of wealth, Kubera shared the role of Indra* with whom he shared. the 
northern district ... Indra rains gold in the Epics’ and his wealth is proverbial; he is sometimes 
grouped with Kubera Dhanevara as contrasted with other divinities.”* But soon, Kubera, the 
Jord of Yakshas, supplanted the other gods, e.g., Indra, Yama and Varupa,* and became the 
“norm of exhaustless wealth."* 

‘A common list of attendants is encountered in the Mahabharata in connection with the 
Yaksha-King Kubera and Karttikeya. Thus, certain attendants of Karttikeya and Kubera (111. 
219.42) are called Dhanada? while one attendant of Skanda is called Vasuda ‘the giver of wealth,’ 
another has the name Pingakshf, an epithet of Kubera. 

‘The Yakshas and Devas are inseparably interconnected by their nature and attitudes as’ well 
as in carrying that ‘deva’ designation,’ The elements of tree-worship which had been consider- 
ably popular during the pre-historic'® and the Vedic ages," have been found in the Yaksha cult, 
‘Sometimes the deity living in a tree has been called devard but can be identified as Yaksha'? from 
its various attributes. Besides, there were several common features between the tree-spirits 
(called devard) and the Yaksbas, such as that they granted wishes, and theic modes of worship 
‘were more of less similar." Just as trees were the abodes of Devas, they were also the abodes 
of Yakshas.'* 

In the canonical Pali literature Yakshas have been associated with the Kinnaras and. Petas.'* 
A later Jain work—the Vividhatirtha Kalpa (p. 33) speaks of a Yaksha whose proper name was 
Kinnara, The art of singing appears to be a common trait of Yakshas and Kinnaras. In the 


Compare Pisacas in AV, V.29.9fT; Yakshas in Visuddhimageo, 1, p. 665; Gilgit MSS, 1, p. V. 3; Jataka, U1, 
132; V.257, However it has’ been remarked that ‘In many respects they (Yakshas) correspond (0 the Vedic 
Pidicas though different in many others and of different origin,” PED, sy. Yakkba. 

4Indea is Dhanada and Dhanapati, in AV, 1.32.2. 

®Mbih, XI. 29, 221. 

‘ef, Hopkins, E.W., ple Mythology, p. 146. 

ibid, 

Gf, Afbh UL52, Appendix 1.37.25, For a similarity between Kubera and the Mothers. cf, Hopkins, op. clt., 
p16, 

ibid, p. 146. 

ibid, pp. 145, 229. 

For details, cf. my paper “A Semantic study of the words Deva and Yaksha,* Madhya Bharatt, 1959, pp. ff. 
“The words Yaksha and devara are identical and voluntarily applicable for each other cf, Kindred Sayings, 
1.273, 9, note 1. 

195.K. Pandey of the Department of Archaeology, University of Saugar, has collected a number of prehistoric 
rock paintings from Madhya Pradesh, many of which indicate the idea of tree-worship. 

RV, X97; AV, VLI36.1; 7S, 11.5 (Plants hinder chiid-birth and their favour is procured by offering an 
‘animal victim), Cult of Vanaspatiin RY, X.64.8; cf. also, Keith, op. cit., pp. 1841 and Shinde, Foundations 
cof the Atharvanic Civilisation, BORI, Pons. 

%3Py,, TL9.9, In sculptures also sometimes the god of a particular tree is called Yakska; for instance, Yaksha 
ramnukha of the Vakula tree; ef. Sivaramamurti, C., Amaravati Sculptures, p. 82, 
ra, chapter S. 

infra, chapter 5. 

10The Yakshas ‘range in appearance immediately above Petas: many successful or happy Petas are in fact, 
“YakKhas.’ PED. sv. Yakkba, 

16, A, 13M. 
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Jataka stories there are some instances where creatures having a composite human and equine 
form have been called Yakkha or Yakkhi.! The Ramdyana (LV.42.30) speaks of an ASvamukht 
woman and her niketa, ‘abode.’ The Kinnaras, as a matter of fact, have been included in the 
Yaksha-kula in the Lalitavistara (ch, 6). Hopkins has cautiously assigned Kimpurushas or 
Kinnaras a place amongst Gandharvas, Yatudhdnas and Rakshasas; and these four demi-gods 
according to him represented four different classes of the Yakshas in the Mahabharata (I11.139.5)* 
Elsewhere,? in a reference to the four classes of Yakshas, the Kinnaras have been omitted and 
the list consists of three classes viz., Karotpdni, Malddhara and Sadamatta besides Yambha} 

No description of the parallelism and correspondence between Yakshas and other demi-gods 
would be complete without a reference to the Guhyakas, The Guhyakas were the old-timer 
attendants® of Kubera, the lord of concealment," and, as such, they possessed mysterious powers 
over hidden treasures,’ For instance, in the Rdmdyana, Rama is represented as capable of look- 
ing at what was hidden because Kubera, through a Guhyaka, had made available to him an eye~ 
ointment. Hopkins? has surmised that ‘Guhyaka’ was probably a ‘general name for all the 
spirits of concealment though sometimes (they) made a special class,’ The association of 
Guhyakas with Kubera goes back to the Attarvaveda which refers to the milking of universe by 
Rajatandbha, son of Kubera." The age of the Dharmasatras"® witnessed acceptance of Yakshas 
as the attendants of Kubera, although Guhyakas still continued to enjoy that position. It appears 
that in failing to dislodge Guhyakas from their propinquity with Kubera, the Yakshas chose to 
coexist with them as far as the lordship of Kubera and powers over riches were concerned." The 
Mahabhashya of Patanjali mentions Kubera as Guhydkadhipati, There appears to be a complete 
identity between Yakshas and Gubyakas'* insofar as assumption of a desired appearance," posses- 
sion and concealment of riches, and offering service to Kubera are concerned. As regards the 
lordship of Kubera the Yakshas inherited it from the Guhyakas.'* 

‘The Kumbhandas were also in the service of Kubera. The name has an interesting etymo- 
Jogical interpretation. It is said that they had huge stomachs and their genitals were as big as 
pots, hence their name.’ 

‘This comparative study of the parallelism and synthesis of the demonological traits of Yakshas 
‘and several other demi-gods serves the purpose of obtaining the placement of Yakshas in the 
‘class where they really belonged. At the same time it reveals the process through which the 


AK yrdla J, V,222; Padakusalamdnaya J, 111.434. for Yakkhini Assamukhi, infra, chapter 6, 
The word cdtwrgaga bere may as well be differently explained, cf. Hopkins, op. cit.,p. 148. 
8Mahavastu, 1.25 and 11.108, 


note 1, where itis said that they lived in the tiryaka-wor! 
‘Ay. S, 1, p-257 Mahdvastu also makes an interesting reference to 
‘service (af@attikaris) of the Kinnaras, The translator remarks that the} 
‘nor can their name be etymotogically explained. But instead, these few references undoubtedly indicate that 
‘however less known, they were a class of Yaksha alright.” ef: Mahdvastu, 11.108. 
(bh. VI.32. 
SAV, VIUIL10.28. 
TMbh, 1M1.273.9-11. 
cit., also pp. 144, 148, 189. 
V, Vi11.10.28. Kubera here is son of Visravana, 
Keith, A.B., op. cit p. 242, 
13For Yaksha’s power over riches, infra, chapter 7. 
18The VP,ch. 69, says that Punyajana, Guhyaka and Devajana Yakshas, all fall under the category of 
Guhyakos; for more about Gubyakas, see Hopkins, op.cit., p. 148, Jain. J.C., Life in Ancient India, p, 218f. 
‘and Karhdsaritsdgara, 1, App. 1, where it is said "They are often synonymous with the Yakshas.” 
Compare Mohn, I1I.147.22 and MMC, 111,626, 
44Kubera on the other hand, was earlier the king of Rakshasas, cf. SB, XIII.4.3.10. Such types of adjustment 
pertaining to different cults and classes are as interesting as they are numerous, 
1SPED, sv, Kumbhanga. 
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concept of the Yaksha and his various attributes might have developed. On the other hand, the 
origin of the Yakshas’ beings finds mention in the literary tradition of India. 

In the Epics it is said that PrajSpati-Brahma created Yakshas,? or they sprang from a Cosmic 
Egg.t Sometimes, the sage Pulatsya is also regarded their progenitor. According to the Purdnas, 
however, Yakshas were the progeny of the sage Kaiyapa whose consort was Visva" or Khashi. 
In the Vamana Purdga, this role has been ascribed to Kapila (Kampana) and his consort Kesini 
Krodha a daughter of Daksha, who was the son of Brahmd, is also mentioned as creator of 
Yakshas.* 

‘These anecdotes about the Yakshas’ origin are fundamentally in opposition to the Vedic con- 
cept of the primordial Yaksha, Obviously, the Epics and Puriipas seek to explain the mystery of 
the origin with a patently authoritarian religious and mythological bias. It will be proper, there= 
fore, to consider other areas which may have relevance to the question of Yakshas’ origin. It 
seems that a series of processes achieved the evolution of Yakshas’ concept and being; the 
literary works have a simple explanation for it, but the other sources in this connection were 
primitive religion and the borrowings from the other demi-gods. The latter has been discussed 
above; the former is insuperably allied to the popular tradition of worship. The Yaksha cult was 
a relic of non-Aryan* worship. And the non-Aryan popular tradition coupled with the concept 
of primitive-religion would have worked together in evolving this deity. It seems likely that the 
primitive religion in the very beginning contained both the image and popular sentiments about 
this deity minus his name, from which the final shades of his concept and personality were per~ 
fected. Recent researches? have established that in a primitive society, religion embodies worship 
of the supernatural which, in broad outline, consists of nature-worship, animism, ancestor-wor- 
ship'® and the like, Taylor has defined animism as ‘belief in spirit-beings.""! He implies that the 
soul-concept is at the root of animism. The soul which is the alter-ego in man was apprehended 
by the primitive man, and he endowed with soul not only men but also the creatures who lived 
in woods and fields, in air, water and in plants, According to such beliefs, souls turned into 
ghosts and free spirits after physical death and were held in veneration. To a primitive man the 
whole world lives; soul animate things and whatever embodies the soul is a spirit-being to be 
treated with feligion or magic or both.'® This supposition obviously led to the creation and 
worship of a multitude of nature-spirits associated with trees, mountains, rivers and lakes. Yaksha 
was one of such spirit-deities. By accepting this imposition of animism and the other elements 
of primitive-religion, it becomes easier to assume that the primitive religious beliefs, at least, had 
some, if not the whole, share in framing various aspects of the Yaksha concept. In the literary 
Accounts, passages are not wanting to establish Yakshas as arboreal, aquatic or mountainous 
deities,’ or guardian angels; the last has a reference to the illustrious dead who came to stay as 


AR, VILA.I2-13; VP, ch. 9, p38. 
2k, 1.1.3, 
infra, p. 60 fn. 4. 
AMP, VIA6; BP, 11.613; VI8.24; BP, 1132.1-2, MP, 646, 
SYP, ch, 69, p. 274; BP, 1117.60, 100-17; 22.41, 41,30, etc. The origin of Yaksha is discussed also in the 
Pa, chs, 197-98, 
*Agrawala, V.S., Vanuna Purdea, p.48. however refers to Kapila as the consort of Ulokhali-Mekhals of 
Kurukshetra, 
IMP, 171.61. 
‘Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Warship, p. 244: Coomaraswamy, 1, 2; Moti Chandra, BPWM (no. 3), p. 43. 
¥E.B, Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1; Frazer, 3.G., The Golden Bough; Lowie, R.H., Primitive Religion; Lane, A.. 
The Making of Religion; Schmidt, W., The Origin and Growth of Religion; Durkheim, E., Elementory Forms of 
Religious life 
4Wef. Hocbel, Man inthe Primitive World, New York, 1958, 
Tylor, E-B,, Primitive Culture, 1, p. 426; Hoebe, op. cit, p. 528. 
A8Hloebel, op. cit. p. 551. 
infra, chapter 5. 
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the ancestors guarding their men from all sorts of perils.’ The Yakshas seem to imbibe the idea 
of the supernatural in their acts, form and appearance, to the widest possible extent, And there 
is hardly any reason to doubt the impact of primitive-religion on it. How the general traits of 
Primitive-religion moulded themselves into the form of a particular deity i,e., Yaksha, is difficult 
fo reconstruct, The earliest mention of Yaksha is found in the Reveda, but not as a deity inher= 
ing in itself the primitive beliefs, What we find there is an intellectual concept in the form of a 
symbol and abstraction, The semantics of the word Yaksha requires an independent study 
reserved for subsequent analysis, But it suffices here to say that the word might have been of a 
non-Aryan origin and the high-god concept applied to it in the Vedic period might have been 
ue to the fact that a section of the Atyans upheld it. They, however could not eventually 
sustain it in that form, And this resulted in the relegation of the Yakshas to the lower ranks 
from where they had arisen, The ambivalence of attitude defining Yakshas as good and evil in 
the Rgveda may explain the aversion to and espousal of Yakshas by two distinct classes of the 
Aryans. That the Yakshas were originally non-Aryan deities hardly need be doubted, and his 
non-Aryan character is reflected by the institution of idol-worship, rituals of the cult, the nature 
‘of worshippers and the status of the Yaksha priests vis-a-vis the Vedic priests. These points are 
briefly claborated here, The Vedic Aryans were not idolatrous; their gods did not have any con- 
erete personality either. But the other section of the Vedic society consisting of the non-Aryans, 
were definitely idolatrous. Some of these idolatrous classes have been deprecatingly mentioned 
as the Jifmadevas and the miradevas.* It is likely that the worshipper also carved the images of 
Yakshas. It is significant that Yakshas’ images are the first anthropomorphic representations of 
any deity in stone and present a uniform iconographic standard in spite of geographical distances 
between their find-spots. Since image-worship was a pre-or non-Aryan institution and the Yaksha 
sculptures are the oldest known historical sculptures s9 far, it may be pleaded that this occur- 
Fence is not merely coincidental; it might be indicative of a pattern, flowing from the one to the 
other. Moreover, a reference to the Sifnadevas in the Reveda and the eloquent association of 
sex with Yakshas both in the later literature and art, confirm this pattern suggesting that this 
iconographic feature of Yakshas in their images had a natural derivation froma Vedic non-Aryan 
institution, Could it be possible to find in the phallicism of the Sifnadevas, the echo of the 
Yaksha's iconographic trait? Although, it may not be said with authority that some sensi- 
ble Yaksha images did exist in the Vedic society for the common folks, from what has been 
gathered so far, there is reason to think that some kinds of representation—iconic or aniconic— 
of Yakshas might have existed in the pre-Vedic times to satisfy the needs of those non-Aryans 
who also worshipped the Miras and Sisna. 

The rituals of Yaksha-worship also indicate its non-Aryan affiliations, The manner in which 
‘Yaksha festivals used to be held at the sites of their habitat and the sacrificial offerings of human 
flesh and blood used to be made in order to please them, presents a grim picture of this 
atrociously diabolic faith,* different from the cults of typically Vedic deities. A study of the nature 
of Yakshas brings them nearer to the nature-spirits, demoniacal or beneficent. The Vedic 
literature presents a short phase of belief in the Yaksha, endowed with a high-god concept, 
Eventually, Yakshas became pre-eminently folk-deities catering to the worldly needs of people, 
They were incapable of fulfilling the higher objective of human existence, such as moksha, 
emancipation, for which they were themselves aspirants and worshipped the Brahmanical cult. 
g0ds or supplicated to the Buddha, or Mahavira, 

These considerations relate Yakshas to the non-Aryan beliefs; the intrinsic material of the 
Vedas also seems to confirm it. The dual attitude of respect and disparagement towards the 


Ainfra, chapter 7. 

cf. Banerjea, J.N, DHI, pp. 6217. and 64f. respectively, 

Anfra, chapter 6, 

“The offering of piglets is current in the present day worship of Jakhaiyya at Mahavana in Mathura district. 
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Yaksha in the Vedic literature clearly hints at the ambivalent Aryan reception accorded to them, 
before accepting them into the regular religious scheme. The Yaksha-priests did not enjoy any 
respect cither, vis-a-vis, the Vedic priests in the same society. The Maitrdyiei Santhita explicitly 
tdmonishes them, calling them ‘thieves,’ and indicating that they should be avoided and kept at 
farm's length. This stage, however, did not last long, and by the sixth century nc, the Yakshas 
had been accepted in the religious scheme of the Indians, in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism 
‘and were accorded the status of demi-gods having their own cult. 

‘The emergence of the concept and the being of Yakshas can thus be related to a series of 
developments, relating to the primitive religion, non-Aryan beliefs and the spontaneous borrow- 
ing of different traits by Yakshas from the other demi-gods of the kindred group. All this saga 
of growth belonged to the popular tradition which was its cradle. The complex processes leading 
to the development of Yakshas would evidently have erystallised themselves simultaneously; the 
whole phenomena of this intricate growth must have been a great achievement in itself, although 
the point hes been summarily brushed aside by the epic and Puranic composers in ascribing 
Yaksha’s creation to some divine, cosmic or Rishic agencies. The acceptance of Yakshas as the 
divine-beings in the ancient religious scheme had greater repercussions and the whole concept 
fof Yakshas passed through several stages of sublimation and transformation and supersession; 
and in its sweeping stride, involved itself with the masses as well as the élite, 


CHAPTER 


2 


The Vedic Yaksha 


TPE foregoing chapter makes it clear that the whole idea of the Yaksha might well have 
crystallised itself from primitive religions, and the pre-Aryan settlers of India might have 
been its votaries. The period of the Vedas witnessed startling developments pertaining to Yakshas, 
including the elevation of Yaksha to the higher philosophic or intellectual planes. The Vedic 
Yaksha does not necessarily imply a personality to start with, and is more of a word-concept 
which was subsequently converted into a fully developed personage, invested with the attributes 
‘of spirit, form, nature and power. Yaksha enjoys a unique place in the Vedic pantheon, It 
is a word, neuter or masculine, a concept or a personality, benevolent or malevolent, any divinity 
‘ora particular sublime and primordial power, beautiful or invisible; and all these contradictions 
area fortior’ accurate, Several of these aspects of the Yaksha assumed greater distinction in course 
of time, but theit beginnings require attention here. To unravel this mystery, it seems necessary 
to enquire into the origin of the word yaks/a itself. It will be seen that the etymology and the 
semantics of the word help us in vivifying the implicit essence of symbol and connotation that were 
‘bound up with this word. The etymology of the word yakshais controversial! having attracted the 
attention of scholars since the twenties of this century. Hillebrandt® supposed that the basic meaning 
of *Yaksha’ in the Vedas may be ‘apparition’ or opposite.” Keith? derived it from y'ya/ ‘to worship 
with offering’ and ‘honour,’ and Siyana, while commenting upon the Vedic yaksha, consistently 
explained yaksha (n) as yajfani paja or pujitam dhanar, ‘sacrificial offering.’ The yaks/a in mascu~ 
line form, and the yakshin, he explained as pajyadéva or pajantya, ‘worshipful deity’ (RV, X.88.133 
‘VII.88,6) Coomaraswamy, in agreement with Hillebrandt, as the former has pointed out, has accept~ 
ed another derivation of the word Yaksha from yaksh, ‘to honour."* Thus the opinions converge to 
explain the etymology of the word yaksha as “to honour,” deriving it sometimes from the Vedic~ 
‘yaksh and sometime from pra-yaksh.* Sayapa and Madhava® have connected the word ‘yaksha* 


Jef. Coomarswamy, A.K,, Ill, p. 231 referring to Geldner, Vedische Studies, IMI, 126-43; Grassmann, 
Worterbuch; Hertel, Die Arisehe Feuerlehro, 1:43. 

‘*Hillebrandt, A., Garbe Festschrift, 19, on RV, VU61.S. His interpretation is “wesen, Zaubervesen”; cf Bailey, 
HW., Indo-Iranian Journal, 1958, p. 154; Bailey comments that “this (meaning) might from context tend (© 
monstrous but it does not seem necessary to introduce magical,” Coomaraswamy, 11, p. 1 had, otherwise, retained 
the word ‘magical’ in his comments on Hillebrandt’s derivation. 

Coomaraswamy, Il, p» 11. 

‘Coomaraswamy, Il, p. 231, says “yaks in armancpada forms, and in Vedic pra-yaky has also the sense, to 


bid, p. 231, Hillebrandt suggests a connexion with Vedic Yaksha in pra-yaksh ‘to honour,’ ef. Coomara- 
sswamy, If, p. 1. 
*RV,11325, Midhava, prakarshep yajant; RV, U1’ 


|. Siyana, prayakshorn prakarshena satatain yastum 
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(RV, 1.132,5; 11.5.1; THL.7.1 or 1.62.6) with y/yaj, and Bailey* has pertinently remarked that here 
“the archaic word has ceased to be familiar and the attempt at interpretation is made by etymology 
from ‘yajati’ It may also be pointed out here that the later Pali commentators also derived the 
word from yyaj ‘to sacrifice’ and two relevant citations’ from them here are (1) yajati tatha 
upaliaranti ti yakkha (Vv. A, p. 224) and (2) pijanlya bhavato yakkho ti vucchati (Vv. A, p. 333). 

The majority of scholars however, derive the word Yaksha from V/yaksh ‘to move quickly 
towards’ or ‘lash upon.’ From thisderivation yaksha would mean “a momentary appearance of 
light flashing upon sight’; this sense eminently satisfies the English word ‘phantom.'* Rhys Davids 
and Stede? have likewise explained the Vedic yaksha as “quick ray of light.” It is said that they 
were “swift creatures changing their abode quickly and at will” and in this sense they were ‘ghosts.* 
The Pali Buddhist literature abounds in references which tend to confirm the view that the 
Yakshas could change their appearance and form or even raise spectacles that did not exist 
(Jataka, 1.102; 233M; 1.89). 

So far as the hitherto discussed etymological meanings of yaksha viz, ‘worsbipful deity,’ ‘phantom? 
or ‘ghosts’ are concerned, it has been remarked that these are ‘consistent with the fact that yaksha 
(m) in Sanskrit and Pali literature generally, is tantamount to deva or devatd, ‘deity,’ sometimes 
in the highest sense and sometimes in lower sense of goblin or spook.* 

In recent years, new light on this point has come from the researches on the New-Sogdian 
(Yaghnabi) dialect of the Yaghnab valley. Bailey’ has stated that Yaksha therein occurs in 
the form and meaning of the old India Yaksha, the verbal base in that Iranian dialect being 
Yaxi, ‘to appear,’ Bailey points out that it is “a word of ordinary life there, without any 
magical alliances* and can be brought into connection with the old Indian Yaks." He believes 
that, with the expansion of Buddhism, the word also travelled to Khotan where it is still used 
{in dual sense of good and evil; its verbal base, as already pointed out, is Yaxf which is linguise 
tically the same as Yaxé of the old Iranian, This research takes back the antiquity of the form 
of the word ‘Yaksha’ at least to the old Iranian linguistic tradition, We are told Indian Yaksh 
and Iranian Yaxé are the same, and the etymology explains the meaning of yaksh in the sense 
of ‘appearing’ which is corroborated by the Sogdian Yaghnabi dialect.” It will not be irrelevant 
to recall here that as Yaksha is often used in a disparaging sense, Coomaraswamy has suggested 
that it might have had some clandestine association with Yakshmd, the abominable fever 
mentioned in the Vedic literature and may be derived from it,* 

The Rémdyana and the Vayu Purdya have also attempted etymological derivation of the word 
yaksha, testifying to the latter orientation of the word as well as the personality of Yakshas, 
The Rémdyana (V11.104,12-13) relates that Brahma created being to guard the waters and 
those who cried rakshamadh ‘let us guard’ became the Rakshasas while those who ejaculated 
Yekshamdh ‘let us gobble,’ became Yakshas. According to the Puranic or later belief, Yakshas 


Midhava; prokarshcna yagay; RV, 1.62.6. Madhava; Pajyaramarh, RV, ILS.1, Madhava offers a present participle 
for prayaksharh (pAdapatha~prayakshac) thus pradar ayasilamn dhanom, Siyana here abandoned the pidapaha 
in giving “pra-yakshath" thus prayaksham prakarshepa pllyam: ef. Bailey, loc. ct, p. 156, see also p. 155 for his 
explanation. 

ibid, 

2Coomaraswamy, IIT, p, 231. 

2PED, sv. Yakkhia. 

*Coomaraswamy, IIT, p. 232. 

Bailey, loc. cit pp. 154i. 

“cf, Jacobi, f, “As Yaksash means ‘magical power,’ Yakya probably means etymologically ‘being possessed. 
‘of magical power’; and this Was without doubt the meaning of the feminine Yaksinl. The original conception of 
the Yaksas would therefore be much the same as that if Vidyidharas a word which etymologically and actually 
seans ‘possessing spells or witchcraft.’ Eneyelopacdia of Religion and Ethics, Ui, p, 809 sv. ‘Yakga’ (Brahmanism). 

"Bailey, H.W., loc, cit, pp. 154, 

*Coomaraswamy, Il, p. 1. 
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were considered gluttons, hence probably this etymology. The Vayu Purdna (ch. LXTX) stresses 
the malevolent character of Yakshas when it says that the infant born of Khashd moments ago 
tried to devour the mother and in the process got christened as Yaksha by his father Kasyapa. 
Itis explained that since the root yaksh is used for ‘devouring to dragging the elders’ and. since 
the child had tried to do it, he was named Yaksha, It follows from these parables, that now 
emphasis was more on the evil side of Yakshas, Obviously, when the old word-meaning had 
become obscure or obsolete, fresh attempts were made to provide a facade of etymology to 
befit the transformed ideology, and these references indicate attempts towards that end, 


Semantics 

The word yaksha occurs frequently in the Vedic literature but its meaning in the earlier 
references is not clearly explicable. "In earlier texts it has generally been thought to mean 
‘something wonderful or terrible, not clearly definable.’ Hillebrandt..means by the term 
‘magician, uncouth-being, unseen spiritual enemy, ...* then simply ‘supernatural being of exalted 
character, and finally Yaksa in the ordinary sense.” Subsequently, Yakshas represented a class 
of semi-divine beings,* but not only did the Vedic concept of Yakshas survive but, it was at the 
same time perfected within the framework of their cult-personality, This semantic development 
of a concept into a deified personage is found almost complete by the time of the Grhyasitras. 

The Vedic ramifications of the word yas/ia should be examined in this light. One of the most 
prevalent use of the word is as an appellative or honorific and in the scriptural tradition, 
Yakska is virtually synonymous or rather coincident with “Brahma, Mrityu, Manas, Agni as 
also Atman and Purusha,” and as such it designates that single spiritual principle which assumes 
multiplicity and diversity of aspects by its immanence in all things, being at the same time 
manifesting and in this sense recognisable,” In its adjectival roles, the word yaksha qualifies 
‘Varuna (RV, VIII.88,6) and the neuter Brahma! in the earlier tradition; or Indra,* Mara’ and 
Buddha’ or Individual Soul* in the later tradition, It also designates anything wonderful or une 
familiar comprising a diversity extending from Brahma of the Vedie works to unfamiliar objects 
of nature, For instance, in the Bharidatta Jataka,” we are told, that when the sons of a prince 


!Coomaraswamy, I, p. 1, quoting Hillebrandt, ‘Vedische Yakse,’ 1927. 

'Sankhayana GS, 49; Aivalayana GS, 3.4; Parakara GS, Vapyddipratishiha (tarpapavidhi) Appendix I. 

Coomaraswamy, If, p. 239; He further remarks that "the same name is often applied to the Deity under 
both aspects ab-intra and ab-rxira, In other words there i always a frst and second fod essentially one but res- 
ppectively hidden and revealed incorporeal and incarnate, one and many" ibid, p, 239, fi. 20. 

4AV, X.7.38; GB, 1.1; BU, Vt; KU, 1ILAS and JB, 11, 203. 

4M, 1.282, 

¢Mahdvasty, 1, 242. Sr, (Fausbol), 448, p. 72. 

*M, 1.383, But in the A, 11.37, he denies that he is a yakKha, In the context of GB, 1.1. Manmdtresi dvitiyarie 
devatit nirmame (let me measure out from myself) a second deity of like measurement ‘With myself-—and how. 
Brahma-Yaksha eventually created Prajapati out of himself—Coomaraswamy renarks, “The manifested likeness of 
Buddha to whom the designation ‘great person’ is frequently and that of ‘Yakya’ occasionally applied, i in sare. 
way nirmanakaya and ninitta.” Coomaraswamy, IH, p. 237 fa. 13; see also his "Nitmapakaya” in JRAS, 1938, 

SPED, sv. Yakkha, 7; Coomaraswamy, III, p. 235f. explains the phrase in contest ofthe phrase dtmavata yakya 
(ay, f, also ibid, p. 234, where Coomaraswamy quotes AY, X.8.43, ‘what spirant genius" (Yakyorh 
Aimaveta) is within the lotus flower with nine openings (the human body) that the knower of Brahma knows, 
“and drawing attention to JU, where Brahma-Yaksha is said to have choten the (body of) person and have 
entered into him (tam pravéfar) and thus having become" the immanent spirit, dnman, within you and other then 
that which it indwells” he says that this position survives in Samyutta Nikaye, where Buddha after having decribed 
his perfection, concludes “ertdvaid Yakkhassa suddhi ratkigata arkari puralavai,” “such is the cleanliness of 
‘Yakkha that deserves your oTerings.”” He also points out that according to Si, the “cleanliness of yakkha'™ 
the same thing as “the cleanliness of man" and “cleanliness of the true Brahman," Saxnyurta Nikdva thus manifestly 
identifies the Yakkha with the true ‘self (a//a) in the man as distinguished from the empirical ‘self (arta) which 
is “other than the self (anattd)." ; 

‘*Bhiridatta J, VL83; ibid, p. 89 has Yakka for the unrecognised Bodhisattya.. 
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got horrified while looking at a tortoise which had suddenly emerged, they exclaimed ‘what 
‘Yaksha is this?* Any unknown beauty, in the same strain, is referred to asa YakshI, just as ahand- 
some man is said to look like a Yaksha* Besides this, the word yaksha has several other connota- 
tions as follows: 


Wonderful GB, L.L.ff; SB, X1.2.3.5%; JUB, 1.20.26; Chh. B., 1.7.14." 
Mystery or Mysterious RY, 1.190.4%; VIL61.5; AV, VUL9.8; X125-26% X,2.32—That 
golden receptacle (has) three stands, In that thereis kepta Yaksha 
who is known to the knower of Brahma; X.7.37-38." 
7B, 11.12.3.1. It was mysterious (or wonderful) Tapas which was 


first born.* 
Guile, or Maya RY, 1V3.13"; X.88,13"%; 
Invisible enemy RY, V-74.4"5 VIL 6. 15. 


As explained earlier, Sdyana and Madhava, haye explained the word * Yaksha’ (a, or m.)!* as 
ul deity’; just so they derived Yaksha from V/yaj ‘to worship''* and both the meanings 
fare consistent with the Vedic Yaksha concept,"* Bailey also takes up this question in the context 
of some references and says that the later commentators have tried to reinterpret the word when 
its original meaning had already become obsolete. Bailey has pointed out that the Rgvedic verb 


The term yaksha is applied to a wondrous thing in Jani/ntya Brahmaga, 111.203.272; "the Rishis seek to see 
something of this kind (to know the likeness of Brahma) and Indra reveals to them the tortoise akpdra of bound 
{ess dimension." 

{Mbhio1HL52.16; 61.115; 119.16, 

In discussion relating to name and form—(nda and rapa), yaksha is used as an alternative term for abkya 
‘force.’ Eggeling, however, translates Yaka as ‘manifestation or elusive representation’ —Phantom Magoris, SBE, 
XLIV, p. 28; Coomaraswamy, TIL, p. 239 fa. 19. observes—(here) “name and aspect". . the means of intellectual 
‘and sensitive cognisation by Which the Brahman "descends into these worlds.” (cf. BU, 1.4.7) are described as “two 
‘great “mysterious” powers . . tWo great Yaksas (abhve Yokse), Abhva is properly “not-being,”” and can be 
‘equated with asar, ‘not being’ in a good, though awful sense, When praised as possessed by Varuna or Agni or 
the Maruts (RV, 1.24.6; 1.168.9 and 169.3; 114.5; VI43) or in a dread sense When Heaven and Earth are besought 
to protect us from it, ie, from annihilation or death, of when Indra or the Dawn or Agni drives away the ‘aon-en- 
tity of darkness.’ Most of these meanings accord with those of Yaksa as a great unseen power, Whether for good 
or evil, but Abiva and Yaksa here are not used as if ‘name’ and ‘aspect’ denoted individuals so-called; taken 
together abhve and yakse mean only two mysterious and hidden powers. 

‘also Gobhila GS, 1.4.28; Khadira GS, 11.1.3. Commentary explains yaksha here as—yakshah saundaryatifax 
_yena sarveh stutyo devajativiéeshah, 

“The mysterious connection of Yaksha in this passage is revealed due (0 the connection with ahinaya. 

#Yaksha—‘monster’ Whitney, op. cit., 11. 

"Whitney again translates it as a ‘great monster,” 

for, as Coomaraswamy, II, p.3, translates it—"'By concentrated energy I became primal yakga." see also 
Coomaraswamy, IIL, p. 238. 

'yakshai in this passage should mean ‘guile since itis used with afura, Hillebrandt translates it as ‘uncouth 
being." ef. Coomaraswamy, II, p. 1; Coomaraswamy, 111, p. 252, however says that—"Yaksarh here or in RY, 
‘V.7044, ight mean ‘god’ as much as “offering.” 

‘wRiighily the ‘Sun* (here) is referred to as the ‘on looking eye,’ outlook of the Yakga (Yaksham adhyakshan); ef. 
‘Coomaraswamy, IM, p. 232 for details, 

14or ‘unseen spiritual enemy,” Coomaraswamy, Il, p. 1; or “god” or ‘olfering’ Coomaraswamy, IIT, p. 232 
2Coomaraswamy, II, p. 2, "Yakga’ in the sense of ‘invisible’ seems to be contrasted with citra, in the sense of 
ae 

High. RV, X.88.13; pAjyadeva ‘Worshipful deity’ or VIIL8.6;1.1904—pujitam havir adikavx, AV, X1.2.24 pljya 
_svardipani, and such examples may further be multiplied. 

A8supra, pp-9-10 and notes. 

8ef, RV, 115.1; 113.5; 117.1 and relevant commentary of Siyapa and Madhava. 
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yaksh gives good sense in four passages of the Rgveda,' which are as follows: 


“Here we have (in) 11.5.1, “displaying guarded treasure,’* (in) I11.7.1'—they extend long life 
in display.”* In 1,135.5, we have the sense of successful raid with the diana set down. The 
heroes intent on fravas show their victories and display themselves, The act (karman, 1.62.6) 
which is most bound up with display is here associated with the darifa—“outstanding feat” of 
the dasma ‘outstanding’ man of powers and skill.” 


In some other Vedic occurrences of the word yaksha, it is compounded as yakshadris and 
yakshabhrit, and different opinions have been expressed about its real meaning. The former 
‘occurs in a verse (RV, 1.190-4) in praise of Brhaspati,— steed, may the Intelligent One 
hold control.t Sdyaia glosses it as “pijitarh haviradikart dadhanal,”" and Coomaraswamy has 
‘observed that it means simply one who proffers sacrificial worship.* 

The other compound is Yakshadrish, ‘appearing like Yaksha,’ (RV, VIL.S6-16), Coomara- 
swamy has remarked, in agreement with Grassmann, Geldner and Hertel, that this means 
*Yaksha-aspect’ rather than with Hillebrandt, that “Maruts are spiers out of Yaksha.’"* Bailey, 
however, says that in it “one may see a richly clad chieftain.”” 

‘Thus, in view of such ramifications of the word yaksha it may be said, in agreement with 
Coomaraswamy,? that the whole content of the word yaksla (m. or n.) includes the notion of 
sudden luminosity, wonderful or ‘awe-inspiring manifestation of something normally invisible and 
mysterious power properly to be worshipped.’ Despite variations in the meaning of the word, 
this view broadly holds good. 

One of the most important semantic features of the word in the later Vedic period is the 
emergence of Yaksha as an ‘apparition."* Indeed, in at least one passage in the Rgveda (VII, 
61,5), Yaksha is regarded as ‘invisible enemy.’ In some other passages,’ the Brahma-Yaksha is 
manifestly an ‘apparitional being.’ A similar idea is expressed in the Jaiminiya Brdtmana (III. 
203) where Indra describes to the Rishis what the Brahma-Yaksha looks like. Ultimately this 
notion of ‘apparition’ may have led to the concept of Yaksha as an ‘ill-omened portent’ or 
creature in the Kaudika Satra (IX.3.3.)4° Yaksha was thus being invested with his later garb. 
‘This development, evidently, heralded the transformation of Yaksha into a demonic being, Yet 
it is clear from Vedic literature that in the sense of a deity, he positively lingers there, although 
in comparison to his later form he is less material, less manifest and incorporeal and, like most 
‘of the Vedic deities, symbolic. That this amorphous Yaksha was conceived of as a Deva or deity 


Bailey, op. cit Ps ISS et, sea. 

ef, F.W. Thomas, JRAS, 1946, pp. 1-12, for this translation Which has also been quoted by Bailey. 

"pail, loc i, p. 185. He says “These meanings oocur in Geldner’s Ubersetzung as inhi earlier Glossar; with 
the Iranian evidence they stand confirmed.” ef. Bailey, op. cit, p. 156. 

‘ibid, p. 154, The glory of Brhaspati spreads in dvifoka and on earth like droves of animal (steed) carrying a 
Yaksha(?) Yakshabhrit is here, horse. 

“Coomaraswamy, IIT, p. 236. fn 10 remarks, “‘In view of AV, X.8.43, where the indwelling spirit or very self 
in body is called dtmavar yakpa ‘thatthe kniower of Brahma knows .. Yokyablii may well be tantamount to 
prasabhrt bhitabhrt, and bhartr and /atablrt, as that which is “support of life, being and birth." 

Coomaraswamy, IIT, p. 236; on the same page, fn. 11, he remarks that, “espying the Yakga,” while it may well 
Imply the vision of something ordinarily invisible, by no means necessarily implies a disparagement of what is soea,"* 

Tibid, p. 232. He elsewhere observes, “In any case the idea of wonderful, mysterious, supernatural, unknowa 
‘of magical power (as also) of invisibility and spirithood are all more or less involved in the early references .," 
‘Coomaraswamy, If, ps1. 

"Bailey, op. cit  p. 154. A. Hillebrandt in Garbe Festschrift, 19, 0a RV, 7.61.5, thought that it could mean “ 
apparition’ or opposite—"'Wesen Zauberwesen,” ef. supra, p. 9, note 2. 

"RY, VILGLS, KU, ILSif, JUB, 1V.20-21, 

20" This idea of ill omen could have arisen from what was essentially uncanny nature (of Yakshas).’* Coomara- 
-swamy, II, p. 236. also fo. there. 
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is clear from several passages. In the early Vedic usage, Devas are clearly distinguished from 
demons although sometimes they indeed perform ungodlike actions.» Deva, in all probability 
was an honourable designation, The same, however, cannot be said of the Vedic Yaksha which 
carried both good! and evil® connotations. The Gopatla Brahmana (.1.fl.) clearly proves the 
equivalence of Yaksha with Deva, Eventually, these honorific terms expanded in meaning till in 
the Satras, they attained an absolute parity. 

Tin the Vedic passage, we hardly get any clearer idea of his appearance than that he is pro- 
digious’ or effulgent, glowing, rich with lustre and endowed with immeasurable strength’ or 
“boundless dimensions.”® By reason of this manifested nature, which is always very dim in its 
material aspect, the Yaksha become, for the first time, familiar to Umd and Indra. But his 
‘established position among the demi-gods was still not clear, although in the Atharvaveda (XL6. 
10) the Maitrdyiniya Upanishad (L.S) and the Maitri Upanishad (VILS®.) he has been classed 
with the Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasas, Bhita, ete, However, “the specification of the term to 
mean a species of spirit, usually associated with Kubera, is not found until the period of the 
Grhyasitras;"® and with this. the process of demonising the amorphous Yaksha came to a logi- 
cal conclusion. This is one of the most interesting phenomena revealed by the study of the 
semantic development of word. 

‘The stage was now set for a cult of the Yakshas, the rudiments of which had already appeared 
in the Vedic literature, It is likely that the priestly section organised the Yakshas under Kubera, 
and finally evolved the theological aspect of the cult in the society which accepted it asa popular 
religion, 


Serra oF THE CULT: ROVEDA 


A cult can be defined as, the ‘practical expression of the religious experience 
‘closely related to the ‘doctrine,’ ‘the theoretical aspect of the religion,’ In wider sense, all the 
actions which flow from and are determined by religious experience are to be regarded as 
practical expression or Cultus. In a narrower sense, Cultus, is ‘act of acts of homo-teligious 
worship.’ As such, the Yaksha cult would mean a ‘body of practices and ritual observances 
associated with the propitiation’ of the Yaksha, thus technically entailing the study of the 
‘Yaksha, his representations, iconic or aniconic, the modes of his worship, and his wor 
shippers. 

The Yaksha cult was a creation of the forces that were Iatent and silently operative in the 
substratum of the early Vedic religious life. These forces worked vigorously to recreate an 


1RV, 1V.3.13; V.704; AV, VIIL10.28 (Punyajana); X,7.38; KU, T1115; JUB, 1V.20 ete, 

8For the sake of distinction from Deva, other, types of deities are called Maradeva RV (VIL2I.5) SSnadeva 
(RV, X.99.) or Adeva (RV, 1V.22.11) of. Keith, op. cit, I, p. 75f. 
ce Ale eto IIL,S.1), conjuration against gods (AV, 111.26.27; TS, 1V.5.10); Gods send disease 
(Manava GS, 11.14), 

4AV, X.7:38; (also RV, X.85.5); AV, VINL10.28 where Yakshas are called punyajana and Gopatha Brahmana, 
LMT for the attitude of high respect. Revedic verb Yaksh also gives good sense if associated with Yakaha and the 
‘passages of this type are 1.132.5; 115.1; T1L7.1. 

ORV, 1.3.13, V.70.4; Kaudika Sittra, 1X.3.3; for the attitude of fear and dislike. This dual attitods persists in 
Buddhist texts and Jain tales too. The word Yakshattya in 11.11.94; 1157, 1L39; Pr. A 117, meaning ‘spirithood” 
‘or condition ofa higher demon of Yakkha may also be noted here. These references indicate 8 position of 
honour with regard to Yaksha. 

SRY, VIL56,16. 

IKU, MILISMT; JUB, 1V.20; TB, 3.12.1; AV, X.7.38. 

"8, 111.203. 

*Keith, op. 
Tarpanavidht. 

swWach, Joachim, Sociology of Religion, London, 1947. 


ty Ps 242; ef. also Saakhayana GS, 4.9; Afvalayana GS, 34; Paraskara GS; Paritishta, 
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amorphous word-concept into a sentient being and, later on, a body of practices and ritual 
observances associated itself with the propitiation of Yaksha. Precisely, a cult developed 
around hi 

The beginnings of the Yaksha cult are found in the Reveda, To make the Vedic Yaksha 
understandable, the analysis of the references in the Reveda is necessary. This text has the 
‘occurrence of the word Yaksha in the following sequence, 


= Sree a atay ey HE FARA | Reveda, 1.190.4 
AT ET wet AAvATT AT | ibid, TV.3.13, 
AT eM Et at Taf: ATA: | ibid, V,70.4 
oger faear quotes at a ary far eit a et | ibid, VIL61.S. 
‘mena a Hea: Sw aereNit AT we AAT: | ibid, VIL.S6,16, 
aranfafredt rem fia: aeerarrifr goracrear F 1 
‘ara came afargarn afrrent fier eqae TET UI ibid, VIL! 
7, mereqTeret fat TET | ibid, X.88.13. 
8, Coomaraswamy explains the importance of the Rgveda, 1.24.7 by relating it to the 


Atharyaveda, X.7. and also the Reveda, X.85.5, thereby explaining that Yaksha here 
is used in a good sense,* 


In the passages quoted above, Yaksha, in 1, 2 is something mysterious, not clearly definabl 
but in 3, 4 he is dreadful and not someone to be consorted with. In 5, he is “beautiful”; in 6, 
Jaksha is an honorific of Varuna, and in 8, in reference to the passage quoted there, Yaksha is a 
Primordial chthonic deity. But he is god in 2, 3,4, 6 and 7, either by overt statement or by 
implication. In these passages, a striking point is the ambivalent attitude towards the Yakshas, 
viz,, the attitude of high respect as in the Rgveda, VII.56.16, VII.88.6 and the attitude of distrust 
and_disparagement as in the Reveda, 1V.3.13 and V.704. This ambivalence, later, became strike 
ingly marked in the twin aspects of the nature of Yakshas viz., benevolence and malevolence, 

Yaksha is sometimes neuter, as in the Rgveda (X.88.13)? Coomaraswamy has said that in the 
1V.3.13 and V.70.4 Yakshari will be ‘god’ in spite of its evil character. However, his 
personality is still very much absent, Except for the Rgveda, VII.S6.16, where Yaksha 
is spoken of as having a beautiful form,’ we find no reference to his looks or to his features. It 
seems that in the Rgveda, although Yaksha had come to be accepted as a god, he too was 
abstract like all the other Vedic divinities, Yaska, in his Nirukta, has later explained the physical 
‘aspect of the Vedic gods. He says that according to some, gods were like men while others said 
that they were apurushavidhaht “not anthropomorphic." It is found that Yaksha, who in the 
later Vedic texts has been described as beautiful, has also been regarded ‘invisible’ in the Reveda 
QV.3.13), where we have “Do not (O, Agni) consort with Yaksha or any smooth swindler, intrigue 
ing neighbour etc.» On the Rgveda (VII.6.15), Coomaraswamy says that “Yaksha in the sense of 


$Coomaraswamy, Il, addenda, p. 2. 

Sef, also, AV, X83; GB, L11.f,JUB, 1V.20-21. KU, IILASH. Siyana has consistently explained Yokska in 
‘his commentary as a ‘worshipful deity.” 

*Agrawala, V.S,, ACSB, iniroduction, p, IX. ef. Bailey, supro, p. 13. who, finds a reference to a “richly clad 
chieftain” in the passage... K.C. Chattopadhyaya says that here the grandeur of Maruts has been compared 10 
that of the bridegroom having appearance of a Yaksba. 

‘anerjea, JN», DH, p. 

$Coomaraswamy, If, addenda, p. 2, Agrawala, V.S., reads in this a reference to “special. places for worship of 
Yaksha known as Yaksha-Sadana.” ACSB, introduction, p. IX, Coomaraswamy says that Yaksha here may imply 
both god or sacrifice and that the inauspicious meaning hete depends on the context, not in the thing itself and 
‘the meaning is. . may we not take part in the rites ofthe evil men.” cf. Coomaraswamy, II, p. 235. 
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sjavisible’ seems to be contrasted with ‘ita’ in the sense of “visible.” And in the Rgveda (V.70.4) 
vnvtave “et us not, O ye gods, of great power, encounter a Yaksha.”* Coomarsswav explains 
that Yoksha bas been regarded tere as an invisible enemy of what is being undertaken.* He is 
the “unseen spiritual enemy.” This invisibility of Yaksha materialised in the labsr ‘Vedic texts 
JJoiminiya Upanishad Brahmara (1V.20-21) and the Kena Upanishad (IULASH) where Indra 
soinerethe Yaksha ot in the Jaiminiya Brdhmana (111203) where Yasha is of boundless 
aaeon having the likeness of a tortoise. The Yaksba changes shape in the Taltiriya Brahmana 
{(I1.3.12.1) where it is mentioned as becoming ‘glowing’ by tapas, ‘austerities.” 

TA the same, the Yaksha cult had acquired some standing even in the Vedic age Agrawala,* 
quoting the Reveda (VII.61.5), says that it was a cult of common folks and not of the developed 
set (amirdvila), these common folks worshipped Yaksha in the special temples dedicated to 
him and known as Yaksha-Sadana.* Some of the tenets of the cult were also being worked out 
sy. tn this connection a passage from the Rgveda (X.88.13) is important; it refers to Agni as 
the Tord of Yaksha (Yoksha syBdhyaksharh tavishans yihantani)* Subsequent itis found that 
vefore the acceptance of Kubera as the lord of Yaksbas, Indra and also Skanda wer offered 
reir tus, But. the name of Agni in one of the earliest references inthis context is interesting. 
He could not, however, retain this place. 

‘ot the different aspects that were developed in connexion with Yaksha, the one signifying, the 
idea of possession makes its first appearance in the Reveda (VIL61.5); here, 83 Agrawala” has 
taplained, we have the suggestion that ‘“Yaksha. should not possess the body of the wor 
Shippers.” But the dominant note of the Rgvedic Yatsha is one of a benevolent deity. Bailey 
aaarrs it adducing four passages from the Reveda as evidence. He has said that. “the Revedic 
verb. yaks" occurring three times and in one nominal derivative gives a good sense if associated 
with ‘Yaksa. 

‘The tradition of the adjectival use of “Yaksha’ seems to start in the Rgveda where the identity 
of mimes has been achieved between Yaksha and Varuna? Coomaraswamy has corroborated 
thie identity, by reference to certain other passages. Thus, he says that in the Reveda (X.88-13). 
Sun is mentioned as the “onlooking eye of the outlook of Yaksha; for sun is the eye of Mitra 
set Varuna, in (the Reveda, X.37.1) of Mitra, Varuna and Agni in the Reveda) L115. and as 
repeatedly affirmed in the Reveda “these are aspects of a single essence.)"" ‘Agrawala, on the 
Tiher ‘hand, finds in the Reveda (X.88.13) reference to “Agni being the lord of Yakshas."") If, 
however, this ‘single essence’ concept is accepted, it will be easier to explain why later, Brahman, 
Atman, Purusha or the Buddha and others have been designated as *Yaksha.” 

"A review of the position of Yaksha in the Reveda establishes the fact that Yaksha had been 
accepted as a god, sometimes an ‘apparition’ of something dreadful or at other times something 
good. His followers were gathering around him. His temples might have existed where lower 


1Coomaraswamy, 11, addenda, p. 2. 
‘ibid. 


iid. 
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Ry, W313. 

ACS, introduction, p. IX. 
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Mraica Et Velie, . 18S in reference to RV, 1.132; $, ILS; TILT. 1; L626. 

TAY S86, cf ako Coomaraswamy, Il, addenda, p.2. The association indicate that “Varuna... elder 
branteh unborn, unbeing. i that ground whence there springs up all hat sand as Yaksha, the “simplex chthonic 
aan of AV VIL926 “isthe invisble great sick that indwells and manifests ivelf in the Tree of Life..." 

Tron trie saturally 

bd, 232. He says “that Sun «is theo. 
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folks worshipped him. As regard his appearance, he was ‘beautiful.’ The demoniac aspects were 
attached to. his material personality only when the sublime aspect was eclipsed. But Yaksha as 
god existed in the Reveda; as also his worshippers and place of worship. Images are not men- 
tioned. Certain references to the maradevas and Signadevas do occur but what bearing they had 
‘on Yaksha images, if they ever existed, is not known and is too difficult to conjecture. 


Expansion: Later Vedic Period 

During the last stages of the later Vedic period culminating in the Sairas, the Yaksha cult 
attained the status which came to stay. But in the earlier phase of this period, the Yaksha seems 
to be defying the tendency to demonise him. This is amply corroborated by the Atharvaveda; 
the Bralimanas and the Upanislads, ‘The adjectival use of the word is repeated in this period 
also, particularly in connection with Brahman,’ Prajipati, Manas and Mrityu.* Of equal 
ficance is the emphasis on Yaksha as the primordial or chthonic being, The primordial Yakshie 
is. described in the Gopatha Brahmaua (I.1); Verily, the Brahman was this in the beginning just 
the Single, Self-existent. It considered, ‘I am the great Yaksha, just the one only (maad vai 
yakshari ted ekarh evdsmi). Come, let me measure out from myself a second Deity (devari) of 
ike measure with myself (I.4.).' The Yaksha accordingly disappears and is replaced by Atharvan- 
Prajapati, who is in his likeness in all respects and whom he instructs to emanate and care for 
creatures," Again a reference to the primacy of Brahma-Yaksha is made in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanishad (V.4). “He who knows that Great-Yaksha as the primal born, that is, that Brahman 
is real, he conquers the worlds.’ It is as Brahma-Yaksha that Yaksha is regarded as the primal 
being in the passages above. In some other passages, on the other hand, he was divested of his 
Brahman designation, but not of his primacy. In the Atharvaveda (VIf.9.25-26), we have yaksharit 
prithivyarh eka vrata; in the same text elsewhere (X.7,38), we have a great Yaksha-mahad 
Yakslari—in the midst of the universe, reclining in concentrated enerey—topas—on the back of 
‘waters, wherein are set whatever gods there be, like the branches of the tree about a trunk. Th 
Taittirlya Brahmoya (111.3.12.1) explains that Yaksha became primal as a result of raj 
ties’—topo ha yaksharh prathamar sambabhiva, Comparing the primordial status of this Yaksha 
‘with those of the epics and Puranas, it appears strange that various stories of the origin of this 
svayambha, self-existent, or prathamjar, the first-born god, should have been devised at all, 

However, the allusions to the adjectival or primordial roles of Yaksha prove that this deity 
was occupying an honourable status in the later Vedic works. Siyana’s commentary on certain 
passages, and some other contexts corroborate this. Yaksha has been explained as pajyuit 
svarapath by Siyana in his commentary of the Atharvaveda (X1.2,24), Yakshas are called itarajana, 
other folks, in the Asharvaveda (VII1.10.28); in the Paippalada version of this text, the word is 
‘punyojana, sacred folks, The later lexicons take these words as synonymous with Yakshas, 
Despite such vi tions, it is found that even in the later Vedic literature sometimes 
‘Yaksha is not properly explicable, Yaksha of the Atharvaveda (X.8.14,15) is something myste- 
ious, The same idea is conveyed in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Braimana (1V.20-21) and the Kena 
Upanishad (111.15) where Brahma-Yaksha manifests itself to Indra, Vayu and Agni who were 
tunable to discover it, Indra, however, ran upon it but it yanished (tiro dadie). Then Uma 
Haimavatt explained it as Brahman. Yaksha as something wondrous also occurs in the Jaiminiya 
Bréhmana (111.203, 273)—akiipdro va ayari katyapas samudre antarath mahad yaksharh. The 


ABrahman is Yaksha in JUB, V.20; KU, IILASH BU, V4; SB, X.13.13. 

ef. Coomaraswamy, 111, p. 239. 

Coomaraswamy, III, p. 237, commenting upon this passage, connecting it with the Sénkhayona Araayaka, 
XI12, and RY, 1,247 and 1182.7, he finds an allusion to the tree of life. However, the modified version of this 
story of the Brahman-Yaksha is given in the Aitareya dranyake, W14, and Auareya Upanishad, 1.1. where 
‘Auman has substituted the Brahman-Yaksha. Coomaraswamy, III, p. 238, 
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Satapatha Brahmana (X1.2.3.5) envisages, the similar idea of Yaksha’s ‘manifestation’ or “elusive 
representation"—Phantom: Mogoris. In many passages Yaksha is in neuter gender like Brahman* 
which indicates the absence of a clear-cut conception of the appearance of the Yaksha. His 
lusive appearance tries to find some material counterpart in the Kena Upanishad (111.15) and 
the Jaiminiya Brahmapa (111.203) but even that is not clearly manifested although responsive to 
the sense of touch in the former. The latter explicates only the ‘boundless dimensions’ of the 
Yaksha by comparing him with a huge tortoise. As in the Rgveda, Yaksha is a more or less 
wondrous or invisible being although, by way of comparison, his looks are likened to a richly 
clad chieftain (Reveda, VII.56.16) or a tortoise of huge dimension,? In these comparisons how- 
ever two major material modes of conceiving a deity in the anthropomorphic and. theriomorphic 
forms are clearly evident. Later, Chdndogya Brahmana (1.7.14) transformed Yaksha into some~ 
thing of ‘beautiful looks,’ which may have assisted in formulation of his anthropomorphic. 
appearance, 

‘The great Yaksha of the later Vedic phase is also culogised as presenting some important cosmo- 
Jogical motifs, Commaraswamy* has brought out the association of Yaksha with the motif of ‘Tree 
of Life’ in the Atharvaveda, X.7.38 and 26 with a reference to some other Vedic passages; and he has 
also pleaded that the connexion with ‘water’ is not contradictory to that with the ‘tree.’* An idea 
about the aquatic abode of Yaksha may be obtained from the Atharvaveda (X.7.38, salilasya 
prishthe).’ Elsewhere, Séyana has explained *Gandharvasya dhruve padari’ (Reveda, 1.22,14) as 
antariksha region, and has quoted a passage from the Nrisiriha Tapaniya* that the sky is inhabit- 
ed by groups of Yakshas ete.—yaksha gandharvapsarorgana sevitarh antariksharh, It follows 
that sky, water and trees were regarded as abodes of Yaksha; Water and Tree have been identi- 
fied as the cosmic elements in which Yaksha found abode but eventually the cosmic form of these 
elements was shadowed in the later tradition, and these in their most terrestrial form came to 
be accepted as Yaksha’s abodes. Even then the connexion between the cosmic and terrestrial 
concepts of water and tree as the haunts of Yakshas is obvious, In the process of transformation, 
the mystic importance of the cosmic element was lost and ‘Water’ became ordinary water, not 
that of the Reveda (X.83(2)6) which bears the primal Germ wherein the Universal deities con- 
sorted, and ‘Tree’ the ordinary tree, not the cosmic ‘Tree of Life,” the trunk of which contains the 
universal deities. Agrawala has emphasised the sanctified nature of Yaksha’s habitats by adducing 
passages to show that these were known as Brahmapura (Atharvaveda, X.8.29-30; Mbh,, Santi 
Parva, 171.52) on the ground that Yaksha was also known as Brahma,? 

Some information can be obtained from the early literature about Yaksha priests, The 
‘Samarahasyopanishad* regards the Yaksha-worshippers a despicable; the worshippers thus viewed 
may include priests also, 

Yakshas have been regarded as intelligent beings with an enviable capacity for asking philoso 
Phical questions concerning mind and matter, In the Mahabhdrata, we have the famous yaksha- 


AAV, X.7.38; GB, Lf; JUD, LV.20-21; KU, TU.15MT Tn these passages Yaksha or Brahma-Yaksha, as the case 
may be, is neuter, 

Compare, mahad yakshain, GB, 1.1 ot mahakaya, Mbh., 111.297.20, 

*Coomaraswamy, 111, p. 232f, 

Aibid, p. 232 {0.5 

‘cf also AY, XI. 2.24 and GB, 11f‘Sallasya prishthe' has beon discussed by Coomaraswamy, 111, p. 234 
note 5, which he says, is “the primordial," ‘indeterminate uidity’(apraketah salllam of RV, X.120.3). A cons. 
tant association of the primordial Yakga with waters is perfectly normal in view of identification of Brahma 
‘Whose ‘world is water*. .. The "Yakga in the water" is a recognised formula, cf. the allusion in AV, X12.24 
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Prasna put to Yudhishthira.' The Pali works and their Afthakathds have several Yakshas of 
similar capacity. The tradition of such a prainottara-mdlikd, a chain of questions and answers, 
Boes buck to the eighteen mantras of the Yajurveda (XXXIL9.45 etc.) which are known as 
Brahmodya, Agrawala says that Brahma there was synonymous with Yaksha.? The mantra in the 
Atharvayeda (X.2,28.23) definitely mentions a Brama-Yaksha, and in the Atharvaveda (VIII. 
9.25.26) we have a Yaksha-yaksharh prithivyari ekavrata—in the riddles, 

Some individual Yakshas appeared in the later Vedic texts, and probably the idea of a pantheon 
followed thereafter, The feminine counterpart of Yaksha probably made a beginning during this 
phase. Coomaraswamy has introduced the concept of feminity in connexion with the Yaksha of 
the Atharvaveda (VII19.8). This passage refers to Yaksha as ‘stirring’ (ejate), a word. specially 
connected with quickening of Agni in the womb as for example in the Reveda, V.78,7-8 “in the 
operation (vrate) of Virdj...from whom as explained in the Adharvaveda VIUL10, all things 
“milk” their specific qualities; ..., and if the Yaksha is here Agni or the Sun, 
Mater must be thought of as Yaksi; m and f introduces nothing new in principle; the duality 
is already latent in the Supreme Identity.”* YakshI, however, does not appear in her usual garb; 
she is not a ravishingly beautiful bewitching woman or a cannibal or enticing ogress or a wor- 
shipping devotee of the gods, seeking salvation from them. The femininity has been suggested 
only by parallel references involving Magna Mater and a birth, 

Kubera also emerged during this period, but his lordship over the Yakshas was established 
only later in the Grhya Satras. In the beginning, he is a Rakshasa and the master of robbers.* 
Alternatively, he is associated with the Guhyakas, for we have in the Avharvaveda VIII.10.28, 
& reference to milking of concealment (tirodha) out of the universe by ‘Rajatanabhi's son of 
Ka(au)bera,’* This emphasis on concealment connects Kubera with Guhyakas® rather than with 
‘Yakshas. The latter's subordination to Kubera was, however, established in the Grlyasdtras? and 
Was retained subsequently. With this acceptance, the process of finding a lord of Yakshas that 
started in the Reveda where Yakshasyddhyaksha in Agni,* was concluded in the Satras, in the 
final acceptance of Kubera as the lord of Yakshas. One of the early reference to Kubera is 
found in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Braimana (1141.1) not as the lord of Yakshas but in the 
list of teachers and as pupil of Jayanta Varakya. In the later works Kubera was accepted as un- 
contested guardian of the northern quarter but in the Atharvaveda (I11.27.1-6) Somais ascribed 
that status. In the Sri-Sakta (7) he has been called devasakhab, which may indicate that he was 
still short of divinity. In the Sa/ras® his position crystallised and he was accepted as the lord of 
‘Yakshas. 

‘Yakshas as a “class of beings" made an unmistakeable appearance in the later Vedic period, 
‘They were supernatural beings but, a5 category, they were certainly different from the order of the 
proper Vedic divinities, They form a class with demons in the Maitrdyiaiya Upanishad (1.4.6) and 
Maitrt Upanishad (V1I.6.8) and in various Sutras. In the Atharvaveda (XI.6.10), however, their 
function is protective. The ambivalent attitude towards the Yakshas which was apparent in the 
Rgveda is recognisable in this period also, and covers both Kubera and the Yakshas, In the 


2h. 
2Gahd aur Palhaya (Hindi), Janopade, J, (1), January, 1953, pp, 701; ef, also Gaur, G.D., Mathor (Hindi), ibid, 
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Satopathd. Brahmana (XIIL4.3:10), as already noted, Kubera is a Rakshasa and master of 
robbers. As lord of Yakshas, he is sometimes terrible.* In the Kausika Satra (IX.3.3) Yakshas 
are included in a list of ill-omened portents and, as Coomaraswamy® has said, in the later litera- 
ture Yaksha in plural may be either good or evil, and it can be easily seen how “the idea of ill- 
‘omen could have arisen from what was essentially the uncanny nature of” the Yakshas, 

‘The Sitras mark the end of the Vedic period, and they contain material which proves clearly 
the transformation of Yakshas into demi-gods. Their equivalence with various other classes of 
demi-gods such as Rakshasa, Gandharva, Pitri, Asura® and Kinnarat is also evident. This period 
‘also offers evidence of caitya-worship. In the Buddhist and the Jain traditions, caityas occupied 
‘an important position. And there is sufficient evidence to prove that many such caityas belonged 
to the Yakshas.* That the caityas received worship is proved by the Afvaldyana Grhyasitra 
(1.12.1.3) which refers to the offerings and the sacrifice for caityas. Yakshas, according to 
the Satras, received oblations in the Srdddha rituals* along with other demi-gods. There were 
priests who administered the Vindyaka paja, and performed worship of the Yakshas also.’ About 
some important individual Yakshas, besides Kubera,* who find mention during this period, 
‘Manava Grhyasitra (11.14.29) supplies useful evidence. Certain names viz., Bhiru, Jambhaka, 
‘Viropaksha and Vaisramana are mentioned in this text and these evidently are the Yaksha-names 
for, they figure on the list of Yakshas in other texts.” Moreover, these gods are certainly not the 
Vedic gods, Papini also refers to four Yakshas viz., Supari, Visila, Varuoa, Aryam, while 
referring to the contemporary social convention of naming."® The Mdnava GS (11.14.28), inciden- 
tally, provides interesting information about food and other offerings to these deities; these 
included cooked or uncooked rice, meat, fish and flour-cakes besides fragrant substances, bever- 
ages and different types of wreaths as well as garments, 

Kubera, however, was more widely known and his other designations known during this 
period were Mahdrgja" and Vaigramana.!* But it appears that he was still not assigned the 
guardianship of the northern quarter, which became his normal function around this time,'® 
In Panini, however, Mahardja is only a devara (1V.2:35) to whom mahdrdjaball oblation, was 
offered."* 

‘An important development in this period was the acceptance of Yaksha as tutelary deities in 
the houscholds."® This is indicated by the tradition of naming recorded in Panini in connection 
with Sevala, Aryamé etc, Aryamd was associated with child-birth.* In the rituals of Yaksha 
worship in Pinini and Patanjali we come across mention of their images and temples. P&pini 
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(V.3.99) seems to indicate ‘concrete representations of deities’ Here Banerjea precludes the 
possibility of reference to the Vedic gods; it is more likely that popular gods like Yaksha, Kubera 
and others might have been meant.’ The commentary of Patanjali on Panini (III.1.133) throws 
light on some traits of Kubera’s image, stating specifically that the pedestal of the Vaifravaga 
image was shown raised. The temples (prdsada) of Dhanapati-Kubera are mentioned in Patanjali's 
commentary on PApini's Sara (I1.2.24), In the temple, musical instruments were played in the 
assemblage of the worshi 


Theological Aspect: Vedic and Subsequent 

‘The sublimity of the Vedic Yaksha will not be fully realised unless esoteric basis for the 
belie! in them is pieced together. The profundity of this belief manifested itself in a theology 
pertaining to Yaksha-worship. Theology is generally understood as a science of religion dealing 
with the knowledge of god obtained through reason, revelation or a methodical arrangement of 
the truths of religion in their natural setting, The theological concepts enunciated in connection 
with various roles of this deity are of supreme importance clarifying, as they do, the sublimity 
of Yaksha.* 

‘An important feature in this connexion in the Vedic texts in his association with the specula- 
tions on cosmology. In the early Vedic speculation on cosmogony there are two lines of thinking 
as regards the coming into being of the universe; the one views regards the universe as the result 
‘of mechanical production, the work of carpenter's and joiner’s skill; the other represents it as the 
result of material generation.* The early Vedic philosophers made no distinction between the 
efficient and material cause of the creation of the universe, Several notions were put forward to 
explain the creation through the agency of some divine power, and one of these attributes to 
Yaksha the creation of the efficient agency. This Yaksha was created by no one; he was self- 
existent (svayambha)? or in other words, primordial, The Gopatha Brdhmana relates that 
the Yaksha (Brahma-Yaksha) considered, while floating on the surface of the cosmic water, that 
He was self-existent and alone. He was from Himself and was only Himself. 1t considers, *l am 
the great Yaksha, just the only (malad vai Yaksharh tad ekarh evasmi). Come, let me measure 
‘out from myself a second deity (devam) of like measure with myself” ([.1.4). It thought that It 
would create another being like Itself and thus It laboured and heated Itself and perspired, and 
from the moisture, It produced Atharyan-Prajdpati who was instructed to emanate and care for 
‘cteatures. Here the ultimate source of creation is Yaksha Itself, and Prajapati is only Its creation 
responsible for subsequent creations.* In the Atharvaveda (X.7) dealing with skambha ‘frame of 
creation we have riddles in the form of questions and answers dealing with the origin of the 
universe, and Yaksha is described there as “lying in the middle of creation (bhuvanarh) who 
strode in penance on the back of the sea-in it are set whatever gods there are, like the branches 
of a tree round about the trunk (X.7.38).”" Besides the element of water, the motif of ‘Tree of 


sBanerjea, J.N.. DHT, p. 85. 

ibid, p. 337. 
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‘wondrous being’ and as such it was applied to Hiranyagarbba-Purusha. It is applied to mavas (Va/asneya 
Samhita), as ‘m‘crocosmic-psyche," Upanishads use it inthe sense of Bhufa ot Atman as “a mass of intelligence" 
(prajninaghana) or “a mass of knowledge (vijRinaghana). 1t is this idea of the original pure consciousness that 
seems to be antecedental to the Pali Yakkha."” Wijesckara, O.H. de. A., “The Philosophical import of Vedic 
Yaksa and Pali Yakkha,” University of Ceylon Review 1(2), Colombo, November, 1943; cf a'so Keith A.B, op. 
it I, p. 242. 

“{Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology. p. 118. 

868, 1A 

ef. BU, TAAM. for Atman in form of person, who was the creative and efficient agency. 
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Life? has been indicated here. This simile of tree is used in the context of the origin of the uni- 
verse in the Taittiriya Brakmana (I1.8.9.6) again, which shows that it was also regarded as one 
of the Prime Movers. In view of this, the associations of Yaksha with the skambha, the source 
ofall ereation cannot be ignored. In this passage of the Atharvaveda Yaksha is represented as 
the principal primordial source responsible for creation, and the idea is fairly recurrent.’ 

Tin the Brdhmanas and Upanishads, however, this primordial Yaksha was designated as 
Brahman; in some instances, it is the other way about, which must be noted in order to_under- 
Stand the status of Yaksha clearly. Brahman was himself a later creation.* In the Satapatha 
‘Brdhmana (X12.31) we have Brahma-Yaksha, who was there in the beginning. It created gods 
‘and made them ascend beyond the earth. Then it went beyond the sphere where It considered: 
“How can I descend again in these worlds?” It then descended by means of ‘name’ and “form, 
and it is from these two principles that the universe is extended and he, who knows these two 
great forces of Brahma-Yaksha, becomes himself a great force.> This idea of the primal Yaksha 
(or Brahma-Yaksha) is carried through the Upanishads also. The Brihadarayyaka Upanishad 
(V4) calls Yaksba-Brahma as Real and ‘first-born,’ and says that “He who knows Yaksha as the 
first-born—namely, that Brahma is the Real, conquers these worlds.” Here again, Brahma 
designates the Yaksha, who is also Real; by this probably it is intended to be indicated that 
Yoksha is the final ground of existence in the manner of the Upanishadic mahdvakya ‘great 
sayings,’ viz., “Satyasya satya.’ In the Kena Upanishad (I11.32f). Truth is precisely spoken of as 
the abode of Brahma-Yaksha. 

The equivalence of Yaksha with Brahma is again found in the Kena Up. (II.15ff), where 
Yaksha manifests itself to the Devas who do not understand it first. It tests the might of Agni, 
Vayu and Indra by putting a straw which Agni could not burn, Vayu could not lift and Indra 
could not carry. Later, Umi who is allegorised as knowledge, explains to the gods that it is 
Brahma (Yaksha). In the passages of this Upanishad, this Yaksha-Brahma is a material force and 

wuched by Agni, Vayu and Indra (I11,27f). It is like ‘lightning which flashes forth’ (II1.29).* 

Tt is also called tad-vana (jt-is-the desire, 11131) and represents mystic doctrine of Brahma- 
‘Yaksha, Austerity, restraint and work are its foundations, and the Vedas are its limbs, truth is 
its abode (I11.32f). 
iin some of the passages quoted above, thus, two aspects of the Yaksha’s activity are clearly 
discernible. Sometimes, he himself is the primordial stuff, the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the universe* and, in some other cases, he is only the creator.’ In the Atharvaveda 
(VIIL9.8), Yaksha is mentioned as stirring, which may be indicative of the critical period of 
creation by the Yaksha.* On the whole, it appears that Yaksha is either a self-born’ primordial 
deity, or the myth of his coming into existence has not been mentioned at all and he is repre- 


cf, AV, X.8.15, where Yaksha is described as “in the midst of existence.” ibid, VIII.10.26, has Yaksha ‘single 
on the Earth.’ In BU, 1.2.1, Purusha is similarly spoken of and this idea of Singleness goes for Primordialty. 

"The conception of Brahma ... . had hardly emerged in the Rereda; Dasgupta, S.N., op. cit. p.20. One of the 
‘meanings of Brahma was ‘Great" and itis in this sense that He probably designated Yaksha. The practice survives 
oral ow Se vopaes ada in whch the village deities are sometimes addressed as Brahma (Barama) or 

(Deo). 

"The translation is after Eggeling, SB, SBE, XLIV, pp. 27-28. 

‘Hume, The Fifteen Principal Upanishads, Keno, p. 338 note 2. 

This simile explains that Brahma (Yaksba) is something that appears for a moment in lightening and then 
‘tides rom ou set. The Upentshd 1, walation Mx Mallet, SBE, Part fp 152 note 1. 
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Ssupra, p. 19. 
°TB, 1113.12.1 tapo ha yakshaan pratharcarh sambabhiira: BU, VA; cf, also AV, X1.224. where “to Rudra 
belongs the Yaksha within the waters.” 
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sented as the being who existed since the very beginning.’ He was there in the beginning, floating 
on waters, This first-existent being has been described as non-being (asat) or ‘one only without 
second’ and itis said that from that non-being, Being was produced.* Yaksha, the self-existent, 
is described as manifesting himself in the Atharvan-Prajipati or Brahman (because in the relevant 
contexts, he is designated as such) or ndma, ‘name,’ and rapa, ‘form.’ He is also described as 
having created the universe and the gods, The Yaksha is also described as revealing itself to the 
gods who touched it. It had a bright form capable of being felt and touched. The presentation 
of the material personality of Yaksha (Brahma) is rarely found; it is present particularly in the 
Kena Upanishad. Generally speaking, in the Upanishads sometimes no difference is made between 
material and immaterial being; Yaksha of the Kena Upanishad is a case in point. Similarly in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (1V.210), it (being) is supposed to reside within the space of heart, 
having the size of only a thumb. In the early reference, particularly in the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads, it is also important to note that Yaksha has been presented both as the first-born 
(prathamjari) and self-born (svayambhi). 

Another feature of the philosophical concept of the Yaksha is its co-incidence or equivalence 
with other gods. The interchangeability of the term Yaksha is particularly of interest in the case 
of Brahman and, in several instances, the passages start with the myth of Yaksha who is eventually 
replaced by Brahman.‘ In certain references, the case is just the opposite i,e., the passage starts 
with Brahman who is eventually replaced by Yaksha.* This indicates beyond doubt, that in the 
final evolution of the concept of Yaksha, Brahman was included, and thus Brahman supplanted 
Yaksha almost completely, 

Tin the Atharvaveda, Yaksha has been twice equated with the individual soul and it is thus 
conceived as Pure Consciousness* i.¢., prajldnaghana, ‘mass of intelligence’ or vijidnaghana, ‘mass 
of knowledge,’ ‘The Atharvaveda (X.8,43) describes “The lotus flower of nine doors (human body) 
covered with three strands (gusas)—“what dimavata Yaksha is within it, that the Brahman 
knower knows.” Again in the Atarvaveda (X.2.31-32) is the description—“Eight-whecled, nine» 
doored is the impregnable stronghold of the gods; in that is a golden vessel, three-spoked, having 
three supports-what soul-possessing Yaksha there is in it, that verily, the knowers of the Brahman 
know.”? This idea of pure-consciousness in the Atharvaveda, with regard to the individual soul 
may be connected with the attributes of the yaksha of the Kena Upanishad. In the Jaiminiya 
Upanishad Brahmana again, Brahma-Yaksha enters the body of person and becomes the immanent 
spirit within him and other than that which it indwells.* In this aspect Yaksha again occurs. in 
the Suttanipara? where the phrase ettdvatd yakkhassa suddhi is found. In the Mahdniddesa,*° 
‘yakkha is explained as denoting safva, nara, manussa, purusa, puggala; jiva and jantu, and. suddht 
‘a8 purification, The phrase thus “denotes the individual soul in identifying yakkha with the true 
“Self (atta) in the man as distinguished from the empirical ‘self’ (atta) which is other than the 
self (anatta).”" These passages from Pali texts evidently represent reverberation of the Vedic 
psychology pertaining to the Yaksha, 

Tn the Vedic period, thus, the philosophical impact of Yaksha is provided by references to the 
cosmogonical, psychological and adjectival contexts of the word and the figure and those sublime 


AAV, X.7.38; VI11.9.25-26. 
3Chandogya Upanishad, V1.2.11. 
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‘The idea of Soul as Pure Consciousness later found its expression in the Sin hya System of Philosophy. 
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aspects of Yaksha which could not be sustained subsequently. It appears that on being supplant- 
ed by the concept of Brahma, the Yaksha made a diversion towards the Bhakti cult and found a 
ready place there. 

"Another significant aspect of the Yaksha theology is the belief in the great intelligence of 
Yaksha, which is attested by the Mahabharata‘ in reference to the Yaksha and Yudhishthira. In 
the Suttanipdta® again, Suciloma, and Afavaka are represented as inquisitive spirits eager to 
understand the problems of existence. A dialogue between Dharma-Yaksha and Yudhishthira in 
the Mahabharata entailing metaphysical, spiritual and cosmogonic enquiries illustrates the intelli- 
gence of Yaksha. A commentary on the ethico-philosophical yaksha-praina* has been provided 
by Nilakantha. This Commentary gives further proof that the whole discourse is impregnated 
with deep spiritual import. According to the Commentary. the Sun of the first question of 
Yaksha is, in fact, the unpurified soul which, according to the answer, is exalted by Brahman, 
ie., Veda or self-knowledge, through the practice of self-restraint and other virtuous qualities. 
Ultimately, the Soul is established in the Truth or Pure Knowledge, Nilakantha has thus obscrv- 
ed that the questions have been started for the purpose of ascertaining the truth about Atman. 
The Upanishadic view in this connection is that the knower of self transcends sorrow. In the 
questions, Sun is Atman, according to Nifkantha, and thus the query as to “what makes the Sun 
Hise js actually ‘what makes Atman rise.’ The whole passage is extremely important in the light 
of the reference in the Atharvaveda where no other than Yaksha himself is the “individual soul.”* 
‘The dialogue again, according to Nilkantha, has spiritual meaning, indicating the need for 
spiritual sacrifice for acquiring pure-knowledge. However, the Yaksha’s questions are of diverse 
ature pertaining also to learning (II1.297.24ff), the divine attributes of the Brahmapas and of 
other castes and classes, the virtues and vices of human beings, the Vedic lore and cosmogonical 
‘enquiries. Among these the cosmogonical enquiries are interesting. Yuddhishthira told the 
‘Yaksha in response to his query that the universe consists of air alone,” that the sun lives alone, 
the moon takes birth anew, that the Earth is the largest field. Yudhishthira also tells the Yaksha 
in the same context that the world is covered with darkness, space is only water, the Sun is fire, 
the days and nights are fuel, the months and seasons constitute the wooden ladle and time is the 
‘cook, who is cooking all creatures in the vessel.* 

'All these answers were accepted ultimately by the Yaksha as correct. The whole parable is 
important as it provides a clue to the Upanishadic speculations on Yaksha. This Upanishadic 
‘Yaksha is known only to the knower of Brahma, and has been mentioned in cosmogonic con- 
texts as well as in terms of the individual soul. No wonder, therefore, that Yudhishthira, the 
knower of érutis could know not only the answers of the questions of the Yaksha, but ultimately 
him too. 

Buddhist literature also has preserved equally important contexts. In the Suttanipaia, again 
the Yakkhas appear as inquisitive questioners, and put metaphysical questions to the Buddha. 
Instances of Suciloma, Alavaka, Hemavata and Sata may be cited in this connection. In reply 
to Alavaka’s questions, the Buddha says that ‘faith is true wealth, that pursuit of Dharma brings 
happiness and Truth is Sweetest, while life is best,” He continues that it is by “faith that one 
crosses the stream of existence, by zeal, the sea, by exertion one conquers pain and by under- 


4111.29.97; for a similar story, Devadhamma Javaka, 1.25. 

2Fausbol, pp. 298. and pp. 458. 

3For the antiquity of such riddles, supra, p. 19. 

‘Nitkantha's Commentary, Mahabhdrata, 111.313.45. ed. Ramchandra Shastri, Citrafala Press, Poona. 
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standing, one is purified." Thus the Buddha inculcates his Dhamma whose understanding, it is, 
said, makes one pass away without grief. In this dialogue which was started by the terrible 
‘Yaksha, the Buddha preaches his doctrine to influence him. This Yaksha is not like the intelligent 
Yaksha of the Mchabhdrata who only elicited the true answers to his questions from Yudhish- 
thira. Obviously, the reason of such difference is, firstly, the temptation to edify Buddhist faith, 
‘and secondly a change in the concept of Yaksha in the Buddhist system. Hence the fall of status 
of Yakkha here. The account of Suciloma Yaksha has the same theme, He starts by threatening 
the Buddha but ends up as this disciple. His enquiry leads to the preaching of the Buddhist 
doctrine that many human emotions like passion, hatred, disgust, delight originate in the body 
from desire and self ‘like the shoots of the banyan tree.’ “Those who know it” said the Buddha 
to the Yakkha, ‘cross over this stream of existence and come no more.* These Buddhist Yakkhas 
may not be as intelligent as their Brahmanical counterparts but they are at least equally 
inquisitive. 

‘Some of the Yakkhas have been mentioned in the Pali Buddhist works as Sordpdnna,* while 
‘Yakkha Indaka has been described as 2 puggalavadi. Both these words are of great significance. 
‘The Sotdpanna, ‘stream-winner,’ is addressed to that lay-disciple of Buddhism who fully under- 
stands all the five-indriyas, ‘senses."* Thus the Sotépanna Yakkhas reflect the high degree of 
attainment reached by these spirits. Indaka’s case is more interesting as he appears to be an 
‘animist,’ who wanted to know from the Buddha as to how the soul finds its material counterpart. 
‘The Buddha replied to him that the embryo evolves into its final shape by the laws of physical 
growth and not by soul's decree. He asked the Buddha how, if material is not the living soul, 
the soul possesses the body.* The Buddha did not accept his view which amounts to materialism, 
and so preferred to side-track the issue by resorting to a physiological explanation. Similar views 
were held by Payist also. Paydst is represented as a ‘materialist,’ denying the concept of any 
other world, rebirth, Karman and any independent soul-entity.’ This Payasi is also known as. 
Serissaka Yakkha® or Serissaka devaputta of Serisa tree.” 

In the Buddhist works,® Hemavata and Satagiri are the other Yakkhas who put questions to. 
the Buddha, Hemavata enquired of the Buddha about the origin of the world, and was answered 
that the world has originated from and is afflicted with five pleasures of senses and mind, These 
Yakkhas are further told, in reply to their enquiry that through moral virtues the stream of 
existence is crossed."® 

'All these passages reflect cither the great intelligence of Yakshas or their inquisitiveness in 
regard to the ethical and existential problems of beings of the world. And the knowledge, thus 
imparted by the Buddha, makes them wiser. This again is complementary to the concept of the 
intelligence of Yakshas. In any case, Yakshas are either the repositories of knowledge themselves 


151. (Hare), pp. 295 

5p. 1, 5, p- 47; cf also the dialogue between Punnaka and Vidhurapand'ta, Jaraka, VI.148m. 
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‘or they attain it through their intelligent enquiries. And in both these aspects, they are capable 
of great knowledge. To this concept of the supreme intelligence of Yakshas may also be added 
the Upanishadic concept that Yaksha itself was real and could be known only to the knower of 
Brahma. 

Later, Yaksha was relegated to the lower ranks, In his philosophical and psychological con- 
texts, he was replaced by Brahman.’ One of the reasons for this transformation could be the 
development of his personality to befit the personal god of the Bhakti cult. One of the early 
references to the Yakkhas as cult gods is found in the Mahdniddesa (p, 89) where Kubera, 
Avaruddhaka, Mapibhadra and Pargabhadra are mentioned. The Yaksha cult as a popular 
devotional system of the Bhakti order was polytheistic. Although monism may be discernible in 
‘Yaksha-worship in the Jater Vedic texts, such grand aspects do not survive in his case during the 
post-Saira period. The title bhagavdn, which refers to the god as a personal deity, is addressed 
to Kubera® and Mapibhadra. The exclusive worshippers of Manibhadra and POrnabhadra have 
also been described. But a process of transformation and supersession is a recurrent feature of 
the Yaksha cult. It appears that, due to a lack of self-supporting force, the Yaksha cult wilted 
under the pressure of higher cult gods and sought for other avenues for its expansion. That 
explains the lack of a regular and articulated theistic background of the cult. From the position 
cof Single, Primordial Deity, Yaksha became absorbed in the Bhakri cult, Later, another mode 
of Yaksha-worship, viz., the Tantric mode, also made its appearance, and evoked great response. 

‘This Tantric aspect of Yaksha scems to be directly connected with the early concept of Yaksha 
as ‘magical power."* Yakshas had protective-functions even in the Vedas, probably, therefore, the 
idea of obtaining control over Yakshas came into being in the later Vedic period. In the Mathura 
School of art, a large number of statuettes of Yakshas belonging to the Kushana period are 
found. Their importance has been missed so far. In these figures Yakshas are sometimes repre 
sented as fierce-looking creatures (cf. nos. 721, 783, 2500, 2559, 2606) and it is likely that these 
were regarded as a kind of cult-object for worship. Similar small Sdlagrama and the dydgapatas 
of the Jain’s are also known. The small statuettes of Yakshas might also have served the purpose 
of abhicdra, ‘incantation.’ This tantric aspect of Yaksha worship is two-dimensional; the first 
refers to the charms that warded off the Yakshas (RV, IV.3.13; V.70.4),* the second refers to 
controlling them for fulfilment of wishes. Both these forms find ample substantiation, 


3The Vedic and Upanishadic Yaksha may have contributed greatly in the development of the concept of 
Brahman. In the process, he might have been replaced by Brahman, and at the conclusion of the process he proba 
‘bly revived in the folds ofthe Bhakti-cult, 
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TPPHE vedic period witnessed the erystalisation of the material personality of Yakshas, as well 
as their attributes and their classification in the hierarchy of gods. But the period follow- 
ing it was more spectacular for the evolution of Yaksha’s cult. Yakshas had come to stay 
permanently and could not be wiped out by any effort howsoever strong. The Buddha and 
Mahavira launched a crusade to eradicate belief in Yakshas. These demi-gods were subjected 
to the command of the Brahmanical cult-gods but, despite such concerted efforts to dislodge 
them, the Yakshas emerged unscathed from these conflicts and continued to draw massive 
support from the popular section where they had originally belonged. The exalted character of 
the Vedic “Yakshas’ was subdued, no doubt, but the diversity of functions now ascribed to them 
in various spheres was limitless. There hardly appears an aspect of life, during this period, over 
which the Yakshas were incapable of exerting themselves with benevolent or malevolent designs. 
‘The Yaksha cult now incorporated in its fold a large number of individual Yakshas, their cults, 
functions, provenances of worship, its modes, icons and a popular theology pertaining to the 
Tituals, and a widespread system of belief. This is uniformly reflected by the literary accounts 
about the Yakshas. 

‘A study of the orthodox and the heterodox literature makes it evident that while there is found 
a general uniformity about character and attributes of the Yakshas in different texts, there is 
some variance pertaining to the details. It requires, therefore, an unadulterated narration in 
which the sectarian bias and individual shades of the different religions could be faithfully re~ 
tained, In the light of this, we may discuss the Yakshas and their cult as found in the orthodox 
and the heterodox texts, 


OnrHopox Lrrerature 


The Epics 

‘The Epics portray Yakshas as semi-divine beings, more or less divested of their past brilliance 
which asserted itself only by fits and starts. Their relegation to the lower ranks was an accom- 
plished fact and, as demi-gods, they were linked with others of that class like Naga, Gandharva, 
Deva, Gubyaka, Rakshasa and Apsaras. Their association with Rakshasas is very conspicuous 
‘and frequent. It is said that Yakshas and other demi-gods did not belong to the Krita Yuga’ and 
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they were brought into being through cosmic," divine? or Rishic® agencies of creation. The 
adjectival propositions of Yaksha recur during this phase. As such we have Dharma as Yaksha,¢ 
or Vishnu as Brhad Yaksha,* or Krishna claiming himself to be the ‘lord of treasure’ amongst 
Yakshas.* Yakshas are designated punyajana which is in the direct tradition of the Atharvaveda.? 
A respectful reference is made to the Yakshas when it is said that the fallen warriors joined their 
ranks.’ These demi-gods are usually represented as benevolent creatures sometimes uncanny* 
but the malevolence which became their almost essential feature in the Pali works does not seem 
to have enveloped them in the epics, They were gods of extreme beauty and brilliance, and 
those possessing such attributes were generally mistaken for Yakshas, for instance Yayati,!® 
Nala," Kirdta,® Hanumdn," Damayanti,* Ganga," and Sitd.!* Damayantt surpassed the beauty 
‘of even the Yakshis.!? 

Evilminded Yakshas are also known and Tataka’s case substantiates the point. She appears 
as a violent Yakshi who constantly pestered the people inhabiting Malida and Kurdsha Janapa- 
das; even the sages were not spared by her.** But there were others who are represented as devot- 
ced creatures, sometimes even listening to the Mahabhdrara-kathd.'® The reverent Yakshas waited 
upon SOrya whose chariot they followed* or Brahm whose assembly they inhabited.** A similar 
praise is probably meant when he is described as the lord of Yakshas. They also worshipped Siva 
‘on the Mufjavat.* These otherwise reverent Yakshas did not know of the higher aspects of 
religion or God, For instance, they did not know of Narayana or that whence he had sprung,** 
although they have definite associations with him.** An exception to it is, however, the context 
of the yaksha-prasna'® where Dharma-Yaksha questions Yudhishthira on various metaphysical 
and mundane problems, showing great wisdom. 

Yakshas figure in the Epics as great fighters also, with their fight usually ending in their own 
defeat. One short chapter—yaksha yuddhaparva—in the Arapyakaparva has been devoted to their 
fight with Bhima in the Mahabhdrata. Bhima vanquished them in many rounds of fight, killing 
a great number of them including Mapimat who was a great friend of Kubera. Ultimately, the 
fight was stopped when Kubera intervened, telling the Pandavas that Bhima had relieved Mani- 
mat from some curse, The theatre of this fight is the vicinity of Kailisa.** In the Ramayana, 
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Yakshas, fed by Manibhadra, fight against Ravapa.’ Supga and Upasunda are also said to have 
vanquished Yakshas (and Rakshasas) and taken away from them all their jewels* This leads to 
another popular aspect of Yaksha worship, viz. riches. The Yakshas are regarded as stealing 
Jewels.? Kubera's mountains, such as Mandara and Meru, are made of gold.* His palaces with 
doors and prakdra- ‘enclosures,’ are all of gold, and embedded with jewels? Although ‘Kubera 
is chief of the Yakshas,’ certain other Yaksha-chiefs like Pingala® and Manibhadra? are also 
known from the Epics. It is strange that Nahusha at one place figures as the lord of Yakshas.* 
Rakshasas also enjoyed their service, The command over Yakshas was bestowed upon Vibhi- 
shapa, Similarly, millions of Yakshas waited upon Ravana.” The Yaksha population was very 
ge" in which some names occur rather prominently, In this list, Amogha,"' SthOgakarna,”* 
Kimpurusha," NalakObara'* and Suketu'® deserve special mention. They figure as distinguished 
personages different from the general class of Yakshas, like the one enumerated in the Sabhd- 
parva.” Tataka'? and her son Mariei and a monkey-son of Kubera named Gandhamddana!* 
are known from the Rémdyana. 

One aspect of the Yakshas that has sometimes been stressed is their so-called immortality. 
Agrawala has remarked that an “epithet of yakshapura is opardjita, the same as amritendvrita 
and avadhya. This is exactly what the popular belief about Yakshas was, viz., that they had the 
power of averting death and bestowing immortal life on their worshippers, The symbol of their 
deathless nature (Amrita, Avadhya, Adhushya) was the nectar-flask held in the left hand of 
Yaksha images." In the Rdmdyana,* yakshattva and amarattva are mentioned together as bons 
bestowed by gods. Here again a suggestion of the immortality of Yakshas seems to be implied. 
These instances, however, present only a partial picture for the Yakshas in the Epics are often 
described as dying or changing form. Bhimasena killed countless Yakshas"; the reason given 
there is: expiation of the curse of Agastya to which the Yakshas were once subjected.”* Tataka 
was killed by Réma,**Soryabhdnu, the door-keeper of Kubera was put to death by Ravana®* who 
also climinated a large number of other Yakshas Sometimes Yakshas had to change their 
species due to some curse. All these instances seem to show that Yakshas were not beyond 


20Mbh,, 1L10.214-17, 
+ Ramayana, 1247-8. 
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death, although they belonged to the class of celestial spirits, In fact, their span of life as well 
as their different calender is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata.! Therefore it is possible that 
yakshattva may refer only to the various attributes of Yakshas, such as were obtained by 
Ghatotkaca and others after their death, without any suggestion that immortality is one of them, 
Such were the Yakshas in the epics. The material relating to their worship, however, is com- 
paratively less, but it scems certain that their worship was achieving sufficient currency now. 
‘The epics refer to certain ¢Irthas attributed to some Yakshas and Yakshis. There was one at 
Kurukshetra? dedicated to a far-famed Yakshinf, probably Uldkhala-mekhalé of the Vdmana 
Purdna, Another such tirtha at Kurukshetra was dedicated to Arantuka, and a dip there brought 
merit equal to that of performing the Agnisifoma sdcrifice? or Arantuka gave the boon of 
obtaining gold. There were other drdrapdlas of Kurukshetra, such as Macakruka and Taran- 
tuka, whose worship was profitable and brought the merit of acquiring 100 cows. A Yakshint 
of Rajagriha is also known, to whom sacrifices were offered everyday; and she relieved the sin 
of ‘bhrina-hatya,’ destroying foetus. Kubera, the chicf of Yakshas, had himself hallowed a 
spot on the junction of the rivers Narmada and KAverl which eventually came to acquire the 
name of Kaubera tirtha.? Some idea of nature of the Yaksha temples can be obtained from the 
velma or Bhavana of Yaksha SthOskarpa in the Mahdbhdrata.* In the hierarchy of cult 
gods, the Yakshas had a comparatively better status. It is said that the men of rdjasika type 
worshipped Yakshas, just as those of satvika (pure), and rdmasika (dark) predilections wor- 
shipped Devas, Pretas and Bhitas.* The Yaksha cult had acquired great importance during the 
time of the Epics and Yakshas had their exclusive worshippers which was a rare privilege. The 
‘Mahabharata refers to Hairapvata Varsha which was inhabited by yakshdnugdh ‘the followers of 
who were also wealthy, handsome, and endowed with great strength and cheerful? 
correspond well with the Yakshas as well as offer a clue to their nature and attributes, 
‘Whether these Yaksha-followers were the adherents of any particular Yaksha is not clear. But 
certain Yakshas are known to have enjoyed special worship. Manibhadra, for instance, was the 
tutelary Yaksha of travellers and caravans." Reference to the Yakshini of Rajagriha has been 
already made, The original name of Hariti was Nandd, who was ‘a Magadhan tutelary deity." 
has attempted the identification of the Yakshint of Rajagriha with Nanda on the basis of 
the Jain sources. According to him, she took different forms as Revatt and Shashtht of the 
Kasyopa Sarihitd, Haritt of the Buddhists, and Bahuputrika, the wife of Mapibhadra,* The other 
Yakshas, who too found place among the worshipped-ones, were Macakruka, Tarantuka, and 
Arantuka, a reference to whose habitats on the fringes of Samantapancaka and Kurukshetra is 
found in the Mahabharata," It is quite probable that they might have been worshipped in special 


4Mbh.y VI7.320F; X1I1.20.22; T1L154.15. 
Sibid, T11.81.19, 
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wipid, VL! f also yakshasattva in the Kafyapa Sainhitd, lakshanddhydya, 28, p. 53. Men who are given 
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temples provided for them. Falling down on one’s knees and thus paying respect to Yakshas 
Was a common practice, 

On the whole, Yaksha cult had spread to the Himalayan region, Hairaqvata Varsha, 
Kurukshetra, Magadha, Panc&la, Malada and Kurdsha Janapadas and Lanka, according to the 
information preserved in the Epics. The eastern region, which is so commonly represented as 
the mainstay of the Yaksha worship in the Buddhist and Jain works, does not figure as promi- 
nently in the Epics; Magadha, however, finds mention as a centre of Yaksha-worship, The 
Yakshas’ pantheon was not very large either, and there are mainly two important yaksha-kulas 
that find mention now: the first has Kubera with Riddhi? and Bhadrd? as his wives and Nalaka- 
barat as son. The second kula consists of Suketu,* a pious Yaksha, who had Tataka as his 
daughter who was married to Supda and had a son named Marici. 


The Purdyas 

These works, in their mythological narration, have ranked Yakshas as secondary deities and 
have much to reflect the assimilation and supersession of Yakshas by the higher cult gods, It 
is possible to gather an idea of their cult from the incidental references which are abundant 
but scattered in the Purdnas, Yakshas were regarded as Devas‘: ‘semi-celestial beings,’ and 
they frequently come in contact with various other demi-gods; with some of them they are 
related matrimonially. Certain Gandharva origins of the Yakshas are also described. A Yaksha 
assumed the form of a Gandharva: Vasuruci, and had intimate relations with Kratusthall, the 
Apsara, who bore him a Yaksha-son called Rajatandbha.’ Another of the Gandharva daughters, 
Suyass, as wile of Pracetas, gave birth to five Yakshas and four Apsards,* Yakshas are also 
Tepresented as the offspring of Ganas of Mahadeva and called Naicriti folks.’ The origin of the 
‘Yakshardkshasa tribe is mentioned in some Purinas where it is said that they were born of 
Kapila (or Kampana) and Kesini.!° Sometimes, Yaksha is mentioned in the list of Rkshasas,"* 
In the Vayu Purdna,¥ the marriage of Yaksha Rajatanabha with Bhadrd, daughter of the Daitya 
Anuhrida is also referred to. Despite such intercourse between Yakshas and other demi-gods all 
these classes were mot treated as equals, A hierarchy among them has been indicated in a 
Sequence, starting from Gandharvas down to Guhyakas, Yakshas, Rakshasas and Pidicas, This 
hierarchy was based on the consideration of riches, appearance, life-span, strength, dharma, 
glory, intellect, austerity, learning and bravery.'? It is also said that because of the espousal of a 
different sets of actions at the time of their creation, they assumed different classes and came to 
stay in their respective forms as a result of those actions. This reflects the Puranic schematisation 
in respect of them; the demi-gods were bound to thei class and change in their order was not 
possible. 

In the Purdpas, Yakshipis were regarded as creatures of great beauty" but the Yakshas are 
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described invariably as creatures of great strength,’ sometimes possessing very odd and grotesque 
features. Kubera, the son of Vigravas and Devavargint, had also a rather queer combination of 
limbs. He, it is said, had the learning of Rishis, the form of Rakshasas, and the strength of 
Asuras. He is described as having a huge body with a small head, cight teeth, half-body in 
yellow complexion (eka-pingala), strange ear, one big hand and the other small. This grotesque 
‘appearance naturally earned him the name Kubera, ‘of a weird body.’ Another Yaksha is said 
to have had a hideous and ugly appearance, but he changed his shape and became a beautiful 
Gandharva, Vasuruci. Such Yakshas were generally evil-minded. They ruined éraddias* and took 
pleasure in such devilish activities. No wonder that they appeared as enemies of men.* 

The Purdinas, for the first time, present a systematic account of the small and big Yaksha 
families. The analysis of the description in the Vayu-Purdna supplies the following information: 


Genealogy I 

Vasuruci' eee 

Rejatandbhat Bhadrh 
f T 
Manivara-Devajant Manibhadra-Punyajani* 
Porapabhadra and 28 sons 24 sons? 

‘Hemaratha, Minimat, Nandivardhana, Siddhartha, Sdryateja, Sumanta, Nandana, 
Kustumburu, Pifsngdma, Sthilakarna, Kanyaka, Yavika, Magidatta, Vasu, 
Mahajaya, Sveta, Vipula, Pushpavna, Sarvanubhata, Sankha, Pingiksha, Bhiru, 
Bhayavaha, Padmaparna, Sunetra, Yaksha, Mandara‘obhi, Padma, Chandraprabha, 
Bala, Baka, Kumuda, Kshemaka, Vardhamina, Meghapirpa, Subhadra, Pradyota, 
Dama, Padmandbha, Vardnga, Suvira, Vijaya, ‘Mahavjas, Dyutimana, Ketumina, Mitra, 
Kriti, Porpamasa, Hiranyaksha and Surdpa. 
Genealogy I 

Kambala, Harikesa 

Kancana, Meghamalt, 

i i T 1 
Tose Bees ae ‘Visala (Daughters) 
Loheya (also called Bharateya Krigangeya Vidtleya 
‘Yaksho paésnta) 
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Genealogy II 
Vigravas'-Devavarpint 


Kher Rai 


| | 
Nalabbbara Manigriva* Pancalika” 


These three are the important lines of Yakshas in the Purdnas, It is interesting that, in 
case of the first two, the origin of Yakshas is attributed to Apsara mothers; both Kratusthalf and 
Suyaét were Gandharva daughters, described as Apsaras; the four daughtets of Suya8a have also 
been described as Apsards although it is again said that all their sons were powerful Yakshas. 
However, in addition to these genealogical accounts, it is said that Yakshas (and other demi-pods) 
hhad their families whose ankarma could not be related even in the course of a century: their 
royal families too were very large.* 

Kubera is referred to as the lord of Yakshas, Yakshas, it is also said, milked the cow-earth 
with Kubera as calf and dma as the vessel.’ However, this lord of Yakshas abounds in riches and 
glory. His assembly hall, Vipula, is decorated with costly objects. His vimdna, ‘aerial cartier’ is 
Pushpaka. He is lord of wealth and his eight treasures, namely, Padma, Mahdpadma, Makara, 
Kacchapa, Kumuda, Sankha, Nila, and Nandana are full to the brink with jewels.* Mahadeva ic 
his ‘fiend. He lives in the Vakeévara palace. The river Mandakinl, flows through the jewelled 
shats of his realm; the other rivers in his territory are Nandé and Alakanand8, ‘Thirty chiefs, 
subordinate to him, inhabited his domain and their palaces of equal number were situated on the 
Western side of the Mt. Kailisa.” There is not much in this description which may sound new 
after the Epics, except for the details. One interesting point here, however is Yaksha’s connection 
With Siva, who is the overlord of Yakshas.* These demi-gods present themselves in the sabhd 
‘assembly hall’ of Siva." The prayer of Siva wards off malevolent Yakshas! (and other demai- 
f0ds). Kubera helps Siva in his various fights."" In the Vamana Purdna, n Yaksha, PaRcalika sees 
the plight of love-stricken Siva who was affected by the arrows of Kamadeva, and relieves him 
Of his emotional strain by transferring those strains to himself. That some of the Yakshas left 
their own practices and joined the ranks of Siva’s attendants is shown by the story of Harikeéa 
Yaksha."? The whole story, completely developed, is described in the Skanda Purdna.!* Harikesa 
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‘was the son of POrnabhadra and the grandson of Ratna-(Mani)-bhadra. When Manibhadra died 
of old age, steadfast in his devotion to Siva, he was succeeded by mahaima Parnabhadra, He 
lived happily with his wife Kanakakupdala in their beautiful palace on the mountain Gandha- 
midana, After long waiting and by the grace of Siva, they had a son who was named Harikesa. 
‘The son was like the full moon and had the beauty of Manmatha, the god of love and beauty. 
‘And he was by natural predilection, a devotee of Siva. Even in play, he would carve Siva-linga 
‘out of clay; he called his friends by the names of Siva, would stay in the temple of Siva whom he 
would worship day and night through all his senses of perception. Parnabhadra did not like this, 
and wanted him to look afler the family estate, In disgust Harikesa left his father’s home and, 
coming over to Kast, he settled at the Avimukta region for his penances under an Aéoka tree. 
He forgot his whole physical existence and worshipped only Siva, and therefore Parvatt requested 
the god to bless him. In consequence, Siva appointed him his daydadhara, ‘attendant,’ and autho 
rised him to reward or punish people for their good or bad acts. He was named Dagdapani; and 
Sambhrama and Udbhrama were made his associates, He was also authorised to liberate persons, 
dying at Kast, from their mortal existence; during their lifetime he ensured their material pros- 
perity. He would punish sinners, and chase them out of Kasi, He was settled towards the south 
of the city," and it was essential for the inhabitants of Kasi first to pay respects to him before 
doing obcisance to Siva, Even sages like Skanda and Agastya, chanted the yaksha-rajashjakara, 
the eight verses composed in his praise. It is said that those who heard it were delivered from 
the cycle of existence. 

‘The supremacy of Sirya and Vishnu over the Yakshas is also reported from several Purapas. 
‘The Vishnu Purana gives the names of Yakshas and others who attended the chariot of the Sun 
in the different months of the year, in the course of its movement between the extreme northern 
and southern points, The Yaksha attendants in those months were as follows: 

Rathakrit in Caitra, Rathaujas in Vaisakha, Rathasvan in Jyeshpha; Rathacitra in Ashddha, 
Srotas in Savana, Apirana in Bhddrapada, Sushena in Aivina, Senjit in Karitika, Tarkshya in 
Agrakayara, Arishtanemi in Paushya, Ritajit in Magha and Satyajitin Phdiguna, 

‘The Matsya Purdnat tells us that in the cosmic form of Vishnu as Vamana, the Yakshas became 
the nails of the great God. This was lean period of the Yaksha cult when other gods and their 
worshippers were trying to wrest from them the popularity that they enjoyed. The Puranic 
accounts are of great value in such a context. 


Centres OF YAKsHA WorsuiP 


The worship of Yaksha was probably in vogue in the Madhyadesa, Kurukshetra and Vardnast, 
‘The Vamana Purdna, especially, has preserved the elaborate accounts of the Kurukshetra mahdt- 
‘mya connected with its various irthas to which pilgrimage was made. It has been surmised that 
ithe boundaries of Kurukshetra were determined by the guardian Yakshas whose shrines were 
situated on the different spots hallowed by them in the ancient city.* The four dvdrapala Yakshas 


1The temple of Dangapani, is now towards the north of the city of Varanasi, Another temple, of Yaksha— 
‘Vinayaka is reportedly situcted somewhere near the famous Vishwanath lane, a busy shopping centre of Varanasi 
now. There was some clash over the title to this temple which was ultimately settled in court. 

FAgrawala, V.S., Matsya Purina, A Stuily, p. 280, points to the existence of a spot even today known as Harasu 
‘Brahma in the village Chsinpur 5 miles from Bhabua in Arrah district. Thore is conical image worshipped on 
‘Migha—Shukla 9 in the year when a big fair is held. Agrawala also identified some Yaksha shrines in the present 
city of Varanasi and showed the wide prevalence of Yaksha cult there since olden times, p. 280; cf, also Moti 
Chandra, BPWM, TH, pp. 53. 
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‘4Agrawala, V.S., Vamana Purdga, p.47. 
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mentioned in the work are Arantuka,! Tarantuka* (or Rantuka*), Kapila along with his consort 
Ulakhalamekhala* and Pancaka.* The shrine of these four dvdrapalas of Kurukshetra were 
situated in Prithdaka (modern Pehoa) near the Sannihita pond, in Taraori near Karnal, near 
Pundarika and Muijavat and probably at a place named Jakhala to the west of the Kurukshetra 
region.* All these Yakshas were respected and visited by the pilgrims, but the Yakshini Ulakhala- 
mekhali, had a comparatively dominant status. Her full story is preserved in the Vamana Purdea.? 
We are told that her shrine was situated near Mufjavat at a spot called Pushkara tirtha, The 
pilgrims stayed there during only the day-time, and saved themselves from any nightly misadven- 
ture, She was fed with oblations of flesh and blood. Rantuka (or Tarantuka?) the second. dvira- 
‘pala of Kurukshetra, was pleased if one made offerings to Brihmanas.* In the episode of 
Harikesa’ it is related that the offerings to Yakshas consisted of flesh and blood, which were the 
special ingredients of the food of the Yakshas who were, by nature, evil. 

Such details coupled with the Puranic notices of images and attributes of Yakshas hardly leave 
any doubt as to the existence of the temples and images of the different Yakshas. Their shrines, 
however, were not tolerated by the Saivites, which is clear from the Matsya Purdna in the legend 
of the birth of Vastu.” The relevant portions of the description tell us of Rudra’s encounter with 
and Killing of Andhakasura, subsequent to which another Yaksha or Bhita of terrific form 
appeared from the brow of Siva and wanted to devour the whole world. Siva, on his part, called 
him Vastu and asked him to live with other gods at a place of his own choosing. Vastu, however, 
‘was required to occupy the site, lying with his face downwards," and receive for his food the 
offerings made at the time of Vastu Santi and Vastu Paja.!* The implications of the story are in- 
teresting and present the effort of taming of Yakshas, and acceptance of his shrines as “models 
of Rudra-Siva shrines and later on of other gods and goddesses, following the same tradition.”"* 

‘The main note of the Puripas regarding Yakshas is their supersession by Saivism and other 
faiths. Despite that fact, it continued to flourish; and this is shown by the references to their 
shrines, and worship, their large families and the terror that they exercised over the minds of 
people, These aspects of Yaksha and his cult are amply borne out by Puranic descriptions. These 
demi-gods evoked so much awe and fear that their worship could not have been discontinued 
unless of course this basic attitude of the masses towards them was altered. That, however, was 
‘too difficult to achieve. 


HETERODOX LrreRATURE: BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE 


Assimilation and Supersession 

Yakkhas by name or by class are much more familiar creatures in the Pali records of the 
Buddhists and a notable difference in them from the earlier or contemporary Brahmanical works 
is that they contain portrayal of the Yakkha in the Buddhist perspective and its popular form. 


1Vamana Purdpo, 34.11. 
ibid, 22.60; 34, 26; Mbh., IULSLI71. 
ibid, 34.24; Mb, IL8178. 
4Agrwela, V.S., op. cit, p. 48; Mbk. 11.81.19, refers only to YaksAt fokapariirutd, 
*'Vimaxa Purina, 22.60, "He is Mocakruka in Mbh., 111.81.178 and Rantuka in Vamana Purdad, 35.37; ef: 
Agrewclo, op. cit, p48, 
“For these identifcations see Agrawala, cp.cit.,p.48f also pp. 46 and 6S, 
134. 37-48; Agrawal, op. cit, p. 67. 
*Vamana Purdna, 34. 24. 
®MP, 180, 9-10. The whole idex of opposition to Siva is contradictory to the Yakshs-worship. Although 
“Yakshes elso abhorred such supremacy in some cases generally, they are found serving Siva in various ways. 
10MP, Ch. 252. 
UMP, 383, 16. 
ABibid, 252.17. 
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‘Yakkha worship had considerably increased during this period. It is worthy of note that most of 
the Yakkhas of the Pali canons are not identical with the Mahabhdrata or Purdnic Yakshas; they 
‘are additional, Moreover, Pali works multiply the centres of Yakkha-worship to an extent un- 
Known till then, Because the largest number of such centres emerged from astern India, this 
region has been suggested as the place of origin of this cult.* 

‘In the Buddhist Pali and Sanskrit texts, the Yakkhas or Yakshas figure as a class or as indivi- 
dual demi-gods of great might. Many Yakkha chiefs also are mentioned; for example, fortyone 
Yakk:ha-chiefs in the Aydnafiya Sutta* and twentycight chiefs in the Sutta Nipdta.® Some Yakkhas, 
however, figure in pairs, vic,, Hemavata and Satagiri,' Suciloma and Kharaloma,* while others 
‘are mentioned as couples, such as Pangaka and Harita® or Cetiy& and Jutindhara.’ Some groups 
‘of Yakkhas with a train of several thousands of Yakkha-followers are also discernible; for in~ 
stance, seven Yakkha guards of Jotika se/#hi of Rajagaha* are mentioned; their names are Yama~ 
koli, Uppala, Vajirabahu, Vajira, Kasakandha, Kagattha and Disipamukha, 

‘The Yakkhas are not always a degenerate class of demi-gods; several other applications of th? 
word Yakkha are found in the Buddhist texts and commentaries. The word is sometimes an 
appellative applied to the Buddha’ and Saka," The Vimdnavaihu commentary (333) explains 
that the term is applied to Sakka, four regent gods, the followers of Vessavana and to Purisa 
‘individual soul.’ Sakka seems to be Indra, for he is known to have destroyed Asuras.!! A Yakkha 
of the same name is mentioned in the Sarhyurta Nikdya.'* It has been said that the Purisa also is 
designated Yakkha; and it is explained that this is an exceptional use of the term in the philoso- 
phical sense, meaning ‘soul.""*An interesting definition of Yakkha is found in the Niddesa'* which 
explains Yakkha by saza, nara, manava, posa, puggala, jira, jagu jantu, indagu, and manuja.%* 
Yakkliartarh is also referred to in the Buddhist Pali works.'* These expressions and nuances are 
helpful towards a better understanding of the Yakkhas before they metamorphosed into demi- 

, It is clear, therefore, that in a restricted sense, some personages or classes were designated 
‘as Yakkhas; and on the whole, yakkha was an appellation, and referred to a class of demi-gods, 


Jef, Chanda, R.P., MAST, 30, p. 7. This suggestion seems erroneous for two reasons; firstly, ns exstern India was 
principally the field of Buddha's acrion, the Buddhist works focus attention oo that region. Those Buddhist 
Piissionaries who went elsewhere found Yakkha worship prevalent there, and they tried to eradicate it, (of, Hima- 
Tuyen Yakhas, were converted when Majfhantika preached to Arsvala, Mh. ¥; XIl2t). Secondly, Pasin's fee 
weents to Yakshas may indicate towards prevalence of this cult in the Northwestern region and bh, speaks of 
Yiksha--worship in Kurukshetra and Himalayas etc. In view of these, eastern India can hardly be regarded as the 
place of origin of the Yaksha cult which was eclectic. 

2D, M1, p.205F, 

11,9 and commentary, p. 197. The numbers are conventional. 11.244 refersto only Mani, Mapicara, 
‘Digha, Serisaka and Parajana by names although twentyeight chiefs are intended there, 
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485, 1.206, 
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30M, Nid 1.282, 

‘There were many interesting references in these canons which identify Yakkha with ethnic groups in the 
“Vijaya legends (Mh. ¥., VIL32)_Prince Vijaya finds thatthe aborigines of Ceylon are Yakkhas, having theit chief 
eet Sirsavattha and Lanktpura. These Yakkhas were extirpated by the Prince. The Veddas of Ceylone stil 
Stzard themselves asthe descendants of Yakkhas, cf, Coomaraswamy, I, p. 13; for other references see id, p. 4 
Ta 3, Malalasckera, DPPN, sv. Yakkba, says that in all probability the Yakkhas of (Ceylon) were originally con~ 
‘Sidered as humans but later they came to be confused with the non-humans, 
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and sometimes included human beings too. Such uses of the term yakka seem to be rather rare 
and of an exceptional nature; and usually the word designates a class of being that falls in the 
general category of demi-gods. There are at the same time, instances of Yakkhas designated 
otherwise, such as deva,! or devaputta.* 

Yakkhas in the texts fall under the category of Bhummadevatd, Amanussd, and naivdsika (local 
genii), In the Jarakas, the Bodhisattva is often born as a tree-spirit? and often called a devard, the 
Buddhist tendency being to restrict the designation yakkha to demons, although at many places 
devata and yakkha are synonymous.* The two are sometimes equated” but sometimes distinguished 
too." Usually they form a kindred group with the demi-gods such as Devas, Rikkasas, Dinavas 
Gandhabbas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas.’ But sometimes a hierarchy is suggested in which 
they rank below Petas.* Elsewhere’ they rank between Manussa and Gandhabba.!” The Yakkha 
concept is evidently permeated with animistic beliefs, and the Yakkhas appear as spirits although 
not disembodied, living in the trees, lakes, deserts and seas. Incorporating animistic beliefs as the 
Yakkhas do, itis found that they are endowed with the traits of spirits The material regarding 
Yakkhas, as preserved in the early Buddhist works helps us to evolve a typology"* pertaining to 
their nature, So far, only two types of Yakkhas are prominently noticeable, viz., beneficent and 
‘maleficent. But Pali texts seems to indicate certain other types, designated here as converted, 
neutral and ambivalent, in addition to the already existing types, 


The Converted Yakkhas 

“The case of conversion relates generally to the malevolent Yakkhas, and it marks a new stage 
of rivalry with Buddhism which was trying to eradicate the Yaksha-worship. It is observed that 
Buddha converted some Yakkhas, made others ineffective, and ignored still other Yakkhas who 
were rather powerful, In most cases, those Yakkhas who were entirely won over have been 
named e.g., Suciloma; in some cases, those who were rendered ineffective have also been named, 
‘eg., Avaruddhaka, Sometimes this ineffectiveness lasted as Jong as the Buddha was present, as 
jn the case of Alavaka and Avaruddhaka, But those Yakkhas who were insurmountable, have 
been generally ignored and not named, The Buddha seems to have been at aconstant war against 
them and he obstructed and deprecated the fetiches'* and rituals connected with the Yakkha-wor- 
ship which will become clear from the instances of Ajakalapaka, Alavaka, Makh&deva etc, refer~ 
ences to whom will be found at relevant places. The attitude of Yakkhas towards the Buddha, 
in accordance with this crusade, was of different types; some appear as his enemies and some as 
friends and counsellors. In the Ajdndjiya Sutta, Vessavana is described as telling that generally 
*Yakkhas neither believed in the Buddha nor in his teachings; they were generally of middle or 
inferior ranks and this rank also contained the believing Yakkhas. The reason for this disbeliet 
‘was in the very nature of the code of Buddha which professed abstenance from killing, theft, 


45, 1.205, 

Py, A, 113 and 139. VA, p. 333. 
taka, 1.247, 283 etc. 

ibid, 111.96. 


+Paramatthadipant, Wi, p. $6; Jatako, 11.97. 
Py, A, 58. Some of the Petas are called Yakkhas, cf: Pv. 11.9. 
vA, 1188. 

10}n the Gitd a different hierarchy is suggested in which Yakshas are regarded as superior to Pretas and Bhitas 
(el. Mba, VI39A). 

LAMascon, Joseph, $.J., La Religion Populaire dans le Canon Buddhique Pall, Louvain, 1942, pp, 126fT, refers to 
‘eprois aspects des Yakkhit; (1) L aspect (general) des etre qui de ‘passent 1" humain, qui sont doues des proprietes, 
surmaturelles; (2) une classe (speciale) des: demi-eux ni plus ni moins malfisants que d'autres un certain textes; 
{@) tune (qualification) de celte classe comme plutot malfaisante, 

147, ULA2f, sneezing and the deprecation of the warding off formulae by the Buddha. 
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inchastity, lying and intemperance and was, therefore distasteful to them.’ Sometimes the Yakkhas 
did not hesitate in trying to kill eminent Buddhist disciples, their respectful attitude towards the 
Buddha notwithstanding. The Udana* contains a story where a Yakkha wished to kill Sariputta 
but was restrained by the other Yakkhas. Alavaka? and Suciloma' are said to have threatened 
the Buddha and were pacified only when he answered their metaphysical questions properly.* 
Besides these inimical Yakkhas, there is the instance of Vessavana who had a sympathetic attitude 
towards the Buddha,’ or Sakka, who counselled the Buddha while he was at Gijjhakita, that he 
should not spend his time teaching others.? In many cases the Yakkhas are “fallen angels,” they 
attended the Buddha's teaching so that they could attain higher sphere of existence.* Often, on 
the other hand, malevolent and frightful Yakkhas were tamed by the Buddiia or his disciples 
following which they adopted the Buddhist way of life. Whether this conversion was always 
final, is difficult to say, for usually with the taming of a particular Yakkha the story ends, and 
the converted creature is supposed to have lived a pious life ever after. Another remarkable point 
regarding conversion is the change from bad to good nature. Cases of the opposite kind are not 
found. It is clear that there were both good and bad Yakkhas and the Buddha made a constant 
endeavour towards reforming the bad Yakkhas; good ones seem to have already accepted his 
creed, or, those who accepted his ered were regarded as good. But the taming of Yakkhas was 
not an easy task for the Buddha who had to bear the brunt of their tussle and defiance. Weshall 
discuss here some typical examples of conversion of Yakkhas. 

Klavaka figures as one of the most prominent Yakkhas in the Buddhist literature. It is said 
that he defied the Buddha when the Great Being interfered with the rituals and offerings connect- 
ed with his worship. He tried to fatigue the Buddha by asking several questions, which were, 
however, all properly answered.” The entire story has been grouped by Watanabe!” under similar 
other stories, entitled Kalmashapada stories and its three salient features corresponding with the 
story are (i) cannibalism of the Yakkha, (ii) capture of king and his promise of sacrifice to 
‘Yakkha, (iii) conversion. Ultimately this Yakkha was won over by Buddha, and brought to the 
service of Buddhism, in which form his name occurs in the list of fortyone Mahayakkhas in the 
Arandjiya Sutta, who protected the followers of the Buddha from danger from the evil-minded 
‘Yakkhas. The other converted Yakkhas mentioned in the Pali texts are, for instance, Suciloma, 


1D, 111,495. 

S1V.4; Ud. A., p.244. Paramatthadipant, 11.103. 

35x, A, 1227, Kindred Sayings, p. 2756 

45, 1.207F; Sm, A. 1.303%. 

Some Yakkhas become Sotipanna; cf. Hariti—Pangekn and their $00 sons (Mh. V, XI.21), Khara (Sn. A, 
1,301), Janavasabha. (D, 11.207); Some have been described as Purealavidi, ‘animist,’ such as Indaka who 
‘questioned the Buddha as to how the soul finds its material counterpart. The Buddha in reply described how 
the embryo evolved upto its final shape by the laws of physical growth and not by a soul's flat. (S, 1.206). 
Buddhoghosha calls the Yakkha Pupzalavddé (SA, 1300); Similarly Payist, also known as Serissaka—devaputta has 
been designated Pugsalavdd. He had held the view that there was no world other than this, no fruits of action and 
no rebirth, but he was convinced otherwise by Kumara—Kassapa, PY, 1V.3; Vv. A, pp. 331-32. These instances 
five an idea about the philosophical concept of the Yakkha theology. 

‘Atanativa Sutta, D, W1.9SH. 

75, 1.206, The Buddha, however, replied that he wes doing it out of sympathy and compassion. ibid, also 
‘DA, 1.302; which adds that the Yakkha belonged to the fection of Mara. 

209, (Piyankarsmata), S, 1.210; SA, 1.310%; (Punabbasumata). Many thousand Yakkhas attended the 
preaching of Makavanaya Sutra. 

‘Kindred Sayings I, pp. 2758; Sn. A, 1.217.40., $A, 1, 3264. In Su, A, 1.228 it is said that these questions 
‘were learnt from Kessapa Buddha by Alavaka’s parents who taught them to their son Ajavaka; to guard against 
forgetting them, he had the questions and answers written on a gold leaf with red paint and stored it in his palace. 
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Khara,’ Ajakalapaka* (Adyakdlaka? Hultzsch), Kumbbakanpa* and a nameless Yakkha who 
haunted a hall on the outskirts of Benaras, and devoured the casual inmates boarding there, if 
they sneezed and did not utter the words “long life’ or ‘long life to you.’ The Bodhisattva, who 
was born as the son of a trader, Gagga, later established him in five precepts and the Yakkha 
‘was appointed a tax-gatherer in Kast. The story of Suciloma is also interesting. The Buddha is 
said to have been at the tarikitamaiica in Gay8, which was the haunt of this Yakkha. Suciloma 
challenged the Buddha and threatened to throw him beyond the Ganges. He bent his needle- 
haired body against the Buddha who, in tum, bent his own body to the opposite direction to 
avoid the former’s defiling touch. Subsequently, Suciloma was converted when he asked questions 
regarding the origin of various persuasions and the Buddha answered him. Suciloma has also 
been represented as the lay-follower of Kassapa-Buddha and a regular visitor of the Vikdra for 
hearing the dhamma. He is described as needle-haired; he developed such hair because he had 
done an act of indiscipline in the Sarhgha.* 

Some other malevolent Yakkhas are also mentioned in the Buddhist works, who were convert 
‘ed to Buddhist precepts by the disciples of the Buddha,’ the Bodhisattva’ or even by the promi- 
nent kings* of ancient times. There is a story in the Mahavarisa (X.53if), regarding the Yakkhing 
Cetiya who was vanquished by Prince Pandukabhaya, This Yakkhini later helped the prince in 
slaying his enemies.” 

In some cases, however, Yakkhas seem to have defied the Buddha, and their evil designs were 
held in abeyance as long as the Buddha was present in person, An instance may be cited here, 
which relates to Avaruddhaka Yakkha who got permission from Vessavana to devour a boy 
Digh’yu when the boy was dead. The Buddha helped his parents by instructing them to build a 
pavilion outside the door of their house where monks recited parittas, ‘warding rune,’ for seven 
days, On the seventh day, Avaruddhaka came to take away the child but could not do so owing 
to the presence of the Buddha on the spot.”® This incident shows that where the Buddha could not 
convert a particular Yakkha, he rendered him ineffective by his great power. This Yakkha, how- 
ever, was not converted, although usually when such confrontations occurred they were converted. 
Some Yakkhas found the teachings of the Buddha so promising that they exerted themselves. to- 
wards the stage of becoming Sotdpanna, ‘stream-winner.’ Prominent among them are Khara and 
Suciloma,"' Janavasabha,"* Harita, her consort Paggaka and their five hundred sons. 

In the types under discussion here, the converted Yakkhas figure rather prominently. Yakkhas 
of this category should not however, be confused with those Yakkhas, described frequently as 
attending the Buddha or the other monks instinctively and following a moral path. On the 
whole, it appears that Yakkhas were tamed and converted either by the Buddha or Bodhisattva 
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or in some cases even by the kings. Usually they gave up their wickedness after such conversion.t 
Some even helped the followers of the Buddha? but there were some who defied conversion to 
the end and resisted the embrace of Buddhism, It is interesting to note that in those cases where 
the Buddha or Bodhisattva could not achieve success, they only liberated the victim of the 
Yakkha, In these instances usually, the proper names of Yakkhas have not been mentioned and 
a reference is found only to their class, This was the usual practice but not a rule, and an ex- 
ception to it is found in case of the Yakkha in the Gagga Jataka, who is not named although he 
‘was vanquished and made harmless by the Bodhisattva. 


‘THE MALEVOLENT YAKKHAS 


Closely allied with the type of the converted Yakkhas are the malevolent Yakkhas in the 
Pali works. Often they are found deriving pleasure by hurting human beings. There was a 
Rattakht Yakkha whose very sight produced the jardroga. This affliction caused the redness of 
eyes resulting in death of the victim whereupon the Yakkha devoured him, After his conversion, 
it was arranged that he would receive offerings at every village, and keep peace, Similarly 
Alavaka also used to put questions to the ascetics who were stranded in his glittering palace, and 
he would drive those ascetics mad (by entering into their heart) who failed to answer question 
relating to faith.' The malevolence of Yakshas is exhibited in their food habits, for they took 
pleasure in consuming human flesh and blood.* Ajakallipaka was one such Yaksha.? The Buddha- 
varisa Conimentary mentions Narada, Naradeva and Kumbhakapa, the Yakkhas, who were all 
fearful to behold, and evil in pursuits." Alavaka,® Avaruddhaka,” and Kharadathika"! were of a 
similar disposition, There was also a Yakkha Punnakila who spread in Abhayapura (Ceylon) a 
pestilence called Pajjdraka,™ 

Sometimes, the malevolence of the Yakkha was averted through certain charms and other aids, 
Atanajiya Suita has been regarded as one of the paritias, which warded off the perils created by 
Yakkhas. It is said that in order to save the disciples of the Buddha from Yakkhas in the 
remote parts of the forest, Vessavana told the Buddha the Ajdnafiya wardrune (rakkha). In the 
‘Sutta fortyone Yakkha-Chiefs have been mentioned who should be inyoked in the event of such 
danger. As Malalasekera has pointed out, these fortyone gods “are mentioned as a kind of 
appendix or afterthought... in what are apparently mnemonic doggerels.”” In Ceylon it is still 
recited in times of illness to ward off the evil spirits.!* 


‘THE BENEVOLENT YAKKHAS 


Not all the Yakkhas were maleficent, The Buddhist records have portrayed them also as bene- 
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Yolent creatures whose grace ‘manifested itself in various areas of human activity. Their protec- 
tive functions are often dwelt upon, The Mahdvarisa* tells of Yakkha Kalavela who saved the 
prince Pandukabhaya during his pre-natal and infant stages from the evil machinations of his 
uncle who had his eye set on the prince’s throne. Sometimes, the whole community benefited 
from the protective guardianship of Yakkhas. We have the instance of Kunda who found a 
resort in a forest near the Koliyana village of Kundiya, and protected the forest.’ The lives of 
‘merchants and travellers were often endangered by the evil inclinations of Yakshas and they 
invoked their help and sometimes got it. As Yakshas were capable of guarding the human 
beings from perils they were accepted as tutelary spirits of persons or towns.* 

Sometimes individual Yakkhas are represented as helping human beings in various forms, It 
is interesting to observe that if Yakkhas as a class are the enemies of human beings, individual 
Yakkhas are more often either benevolent or converted to goodness; that is to say, that the 
Buddhist works clearly distinguish between those Yakkhas who are simply described as Yakkha 
and those who have proper names, Some prominent Yakkhas found helping human beings are 
as follows: Kuveot (Mi. V, VIL.36) helps prince Vijaya to kill the invisible Yakkhas of Lanka 
Pura and Sirlsavatthu as has been already mentioned, The Mahdyakkhas, fortyone in number 
and all named in the Ajandfiya Sutta, are always willing to help holy men and the followers of 
the Buddha, and they constantly endeavoured to prevent wicked Yakkhas from hurting them 
or erring Yakkhas from doing evil,# Some Yakkhas appear as the teachers of good morals? 
They are willing to save the prospective sinners from committing evil.’ There are the Yakkhas 
who helped human beings to serve the Buddhist faith, In several other instances, the Yakkhas 
are found coming in contact with human beings, solely with the intention of giving help. For 
instance, in the Therlgdthd Commentary (29) we find the example of Kumbhira Yakkha who 
transported Bithbisira to the courtezan of Uijent, or the Yakkha of the Gagga Jaraka, who was 
brought to the service of the king of Benaras who appointed him the tax-gatherer.” This indicates 
that Yakkhas in some cases used to run errands for human beings. They even granted riches to 
the human beings.'® They were the liberal dispensers of underground riches and hidden-treasures, 
with which they delighted men." 


The Ambivalent Yakkhas 

Pali literature has thus numerous instances of benevolent, malevolent or converted Yakkhas, 
The information about two other types viz, ambivalent and neutral is comparatively very meagre, 
Regarding the ambivalent, it may be said that conversion from one type to the other may in a 
way represent the ambivalence and there is no dearth of such instances, as will be cleat from the 
earlier discussion. Sometimes a dividing line is difficult to draw in many cases, for, as far as their 
traits are concerned, some Yakkhas who are malevolent were converted and became helpful; 
as such they possessed the traits of all the three types at different stages. However, the 
ambivalent type may be seen in the cases of Alavaka and Vajirpini. Alavaka, even after his 
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confrontation with the Buddha, continued to pester the boarders of his glittering palace and 
Vajirapani is also found exercising his malefic power against erring persons." 


The Neutral Yakkhas 

As far as the neutral Yakkhas are concerned, their number is small. Some Yakkhas of this 
class such as Sitagiri' and Hemavata were monks who had erred and, as punishment were born 
‘as Yakkhas, In this birth, they do not seem to haye evil intentions. These two Yakkhas had 
been monks in their previous birth, and were born as Yakkhas for wrongly adjudicating in 
dispute between Dhammavigi and Adhammavadi.? Another Yakkha of neutral type is Digha,* 
who is constantly associated with the Buddhist order and who is regarded as devardja,® These 
Yakkhas were specially devoted to Buddhism, and led a life of detachment, 


Worship of Yaksha 

It has been aptly said that the cult of Yakshas arose “primarily from the woods and second- 
arily from the legends of sea-faring merchants.”* Yakshas frequented forests, mountains, lakes, 
trees,’ city-gates’ or deserted halls® but probably those abodes of Yakshas are more important 
where they attracted extensive worship. In this connection, the cetiyas"® which find mention in 
the Buddhist texts are extremely important. The cetlya-worship was a form of Yakkha-wor- 
ship, and the Buddha is often seen staying at the sites of such cetiyas and preaching his gospel. 
Several reputed and ancient ceriyas have been connected with the Yakkhas, Vesilt contained 
five such shrines viz, Gotamaka,"* Strandada,* Sattachba,™ Cépila'* and Babuputta."® An Ananda 
etiya, in Bhogangara which was later converted into a Buddhist vihdra is known from the 
Anguttara Commentary.!* The Aggilava cetiya, originally a place of spirit worship, is represented 
as the chief shrine at Alavi” The Udena cetiya, where later a vihdra was built and dedicated to 
Yakkha Udena, lay to the east of Vesill.! All these Vesill cetiyas are described as beautiful 
spots."" Rhys Davids regarded these cerlyas as being probably trees or barrows.” Special mention 
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4eThis wes once the residence of the Yakkha Capila, where later a Vikdra was made for the Buddha (Ud. 4, 


322%, )j ef. DPPN, sy. Capila cetiva, 
north of Vesili (D, 111.9). This was a pre-Buddhist shrine and socording to the commentaries, 
_SAy 1,28 ee,), was a many-branched nigrodia tree where persons prayed to the deva of the tree for sons, 
4411 550; also Udena cetiya, Dh. A, 111.246, 


MDA, ILSS$. 
39D, 11.102; S, 1.185475 A, 1V.309. 
20D, 11.110, note 1; ef. Law, B.C., Geography of Early Buddhism, pp, 74ff, Coomaraswamy, HIIA, p. 47. 
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has been made of Udena and Gotamaka cetiyas in the Dhammapada Commentary’ it is said that 
people paid homage to these ‘Rukkha cetiyas’ and had their wishes fulfilled, 

Apart from these different cetiyas, there were many other important regions and places where 
some prominent Yakkhas found settlement. Pandaka and Harit, who belonged to the retinuic 
of the Naga-king Aravala are associated with Gandhéra.* Patali had the Ajakalapaka ceriya in 
the town.’ The town Alavi had a shrine of Alavaka Yakkha.t Some Magadhan Yakkhas are 
‘also known, viz., Mapibhadda,* who had his ‘bhavana,’ ‘cetiya’ in Magadha, which was called 
Manimalaka.* The Gay’-Yakkhas were Suciloma and Kharaloma.’ Rijagaha had two impor- 
tant Yakkhas in the vicinity, One was Kumbhira of Vepulla mountain, who bas been called 
Rajagahika due to his birth there.* The other Yakkha was Indaka who lived on the Indakdta 
near Rajagaba,* KAst or Benaras was also a prominent place connected with various Yakkhas."” 

The Dhammapada Ajthakathd refers to a Kall Yakkhint who in a previous birth was one of 
the two wives of a houscholder. Kali got jealous of the other wife, and through successive 
births, both these women continued the practice of devouring each other's children, This old 
‘enmity was put to an end when Kall was converted by the Buddha, and made a sorapanna. She 
is said to have chosen a place outside a village, where she was invoked for protecting crops, 
and cight salokabhatta were established in her honour. Yakshas of some other cities 
also are known, for instance, Narada Yakkha of Khemavatinagara,!* Kumbhakanoa of Atavi,!? 
Vakkula of Sravasti,"* Udary& and Kunt! Yakshis of Nandivardhan and Kuntinagara of Kashmir’ 
and the Yakshfs of Mathura whose names were Aliki, Venda, Meghi and Timisiki," The 
egendary Untarakuru, with its fabulous attributes, has been described as the abode of Yakkhas, 
in the Ajanayiya Sutta. 

The abundant references to the bhavana"* or the habitats of Yaksha and to the offerings" made 
to them indicate that they were widely worshipped. 

Some of the most clear instances of worshippers of particular Yakkhas pertain to the followers 
‘of Mapibhadda and Punoabhadda in the Mahdniddesa*® It is said there that certain classes of 
ascetics and recluses worshipped them. Mapibhaddas are mentioned in the Milindapafiho (p. 191) 


2. 
4Neval or Nawal in Unnao district, Uttar Predesh, According to Cunningh:m end Hoernle; Law, however 
identifies the place with Aviwo, 27 miles northeast of Etah, Uttar Pradesh, Georraphy of Early Buddhism, p, 24; 
Mrs, Rhys Davids says thet Alavi was on the bonk of the Genges (ef. pare-raneaya of SN, p. 32), Pass, of the 
Brethren, p. 408, but Malalasekera, sv. Alavi, thinks that the para-raneaya is only a “thetorical expression having 
‘no geographical significance,’ 
4S, 1.208, 
4s, 
15,1 


S, 1.206, 
1.27, 131f, 255; 11.103; 
1, J, pp. 170M For another almost similar story; cf, Jayadisse Javaka, no. S13, 
Bu. A, 263. 
ibid, 198:T. 

Gilgit MSS, U1, 1, p. 103. 


37D, 1111991, Yakkhos hold their essemblies on Manosilitale, Se. 4, 1.220; D, 111 
‘Manosilitala was a locality of HimavA, cf. also Ve. A, 131. 

48By, A, 198, 265; Sn., 1.207; vimna, Sn. A, 1.222. 

Mh. V, XXXVI.B2M; Sn. A, 1.22217, 

401,92; In its explenation of the term, vattasuddhika mentions, among cthers, Pupnabhaddavattikd, Vesulevavare 
ik, Bolodevavattika end Manibhaddavattika, Yt is notable that Vasudeva and Baladeva figure with the Yakkna. 
bere. 


'A, 111.967. The 
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together with tumblers, jugglers, actors, etc. Yakkhas were deities worthy of worship, which is 
suggested even from the etymology of the word yakkha in the Pali commentaries which explain 
the word as derived from yaj ‘to sacrifice."* 

‘A large number of Yakkha-cetiyas or bliavanas, the terrestrial habitats, give us a clue to the 
extent of the Yakkha influence, from Gandhara in the west to Magadha in the east, including 
the Koliya and Sakya settlements of Kundiya and Kapilavastu and Mallas of Pava. The city of 
Vesili also had a number of important Yakkha shrines. Eastern India appears to be an important 
region where the cult and the worship were widely spread. It appears that part of present Rajasthan. 
also was once under the Yakkha influence. The Vimdnavatthu refers to the legend of Payasi- 
devaputta (also known as Serissaka-devaputta for he had his Vimana neat a Serisa tree) who is 
said to have shown the way to merchants of Anga and Magadha who were going to Sindiusovira 
‘and who were stranded in the desert, which evidently was Maru.* 

‘The votaries of Yakkhas included of kings and commoners, recluses, ascetics, the seafaring 
and forest-tracking traders, Yakkha temples and abodes were places of worship, where festivals 
inhonour of the Yakkhas were held, Sometimes Yakkha images of some kind are also suggested 
in the description of Yakkhas. It is said that the Yakkha Cittardja was honoured by Prince 
Pangukdbhaya who gave the former a settlement at the lower end of the abhaya tank. On the 
festival days the Yakkha occupied a seat beside the king.” A Yakkha of the same name is men- 
tioned in the Kuru dhamma Jaraka.' The Jdtaka relates that it was a custom for ancient kings, at 
the time of Kattika festival, to deck themselves in great magnificence, The kings would stand in 
the presence of Cittaraja, and they would shoot arrows to the four quarters. In these cases, an 
allusion to the image is implied. Temples and images of Yakkhas are amply represented in early 
Indian art, specially of Bharhut, In the light of this early evidence of art, the references to the 
bilavana, or vimana, may be taken to imply the images also. The images may not have been 
necessarily anthropomorphic, It is quite likely that aniconic symbols to represent the Yakkha 
might have served the ritualistic purpose. In the bas-reliefs of Bharhut are found various repre~ 
sentations of platforms under trees, decorated with flowers, containing the prints of palms and 
fingers. These have been regarded as portraying the types of worship-platforms of Yakkhas.* 

Regarding the mode of Yakkha-worship, various references indicate that Yakkhas were 
creatures of voracious appetite, and one mode of worship was to satisfy it, Yakkhas ate human 
beings,‘ and sometimes corpses.’ The other objects in this list were goats, rams and the like.* 

In some cases it becomes very difficult to determine whether certain human beings might have 
been mentioned as Yakkhas, It is likely that in the transformation of legends, human beings were 
accepted as Yakkhas. Yakkhas perhaps represent some ethnological traits. The Mahdvarisa® relates 
the story of prince Vijaya who found that Ceylonese aborigines inhabiting the island were Yakkhas, 
‘The prince is said to have married one Yakkha-maiden, Kuveol or Kuvagpa, and had from her 


supra, 9.10. 

2Vv VULIO; V¥. A 3316, The State Museum, Bharatpur has recently recorded acquisition of two Yaksha 
images, one is a late Mauryan torso, the other shows a Mukhalingam also delincating a Yaksha holding a 
‘bowl on its head; find-spot-Aghapur, cf. Indian Museums Review, New Delhi, 1966, p. 46; sce also Agrawal, R.C., 
‘Animal faced sculptures from Rajasthan, Bharatiya Vidya, XX, XXI, January, 1963, pp. 333-39. 

3DPPN, sy. Cittardja. Kajavela, another Yaksha is said to have appeared with the prince on the feast days in 
1 visible form. Mh. V,X.108; It is said that Mahisena afterwards build a rhipa on the site of Kalavela’s shrine, 
\ibid, XXXVIL44, 

‘Jataka, 1.254. 

"Dr, Moti Chandra, BPWM, I, p. 48f. 

SJaiaka, 13, 131, 23h, WA 1.132, ete, 

7Dh, Ay U.237-38. 

*Ayakita Jaraka, no. 347, 111.96; Whea the Bodhisattva discontinued this practice, Yakkha was deputed to 
‘Kill him, He was, however, saved by Sakka’s intervention, 

‘Chapter 7. 
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two children, Jivahattha and Dipella. These children are described as the ancestors of Pulindas, 
Malalasekera has said that “in all probability the Yakkhas (of Ceylon) were originally considered 
‘as human, but later came to be confused with the non-human, Their chief cities were Lanka- 
pura and Sirisavatthu.”"? Coomaraswamy, however, refers to the Veddas, aborigines of Ceylon, 
‘who regard themselves as the decendants of Yakkhas.* 

No description of Yakkhas in the Pali works will be complete without a reference to Kubera 
‘or Vessavana who was their chief as well as one of the Caturmahdrdjika devas. He figures in the 
literature as a great devotee of the Buddha, which trait is possessed also by his wife Bhunjatt.* 
Their five daughters, viz., Lata, Saja, Pavara, Acchimati and Sutd,’ and nephew Puppaka® also 
find mention, His kingdom was Ustara-kuru containing great cities, parks, and lakes and troops 
of Yakkhas.’ He was the master of Yakkhas* who served him and, in return, got rewards for 
their service, It is said that Vessavana also obtained the services of savages.” Yakkhas were 
afraid of him. It is said that if he was angry and looked but once, a thousand Yakkhas would 
break up and scatter like ‘parched peas hopping about on a hot plate,” But Vessavana appears 
as an office whose incumbents were subject to change, The Rukhhadhamma Jataka" records 
installation by Sakka of new king Vessavana on the death of the first Vessavana. Kubera, how- 
ever, enjoys proverbial luxuries.** 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Yakkhas were one of the most important subjects of the 
folklore of the time, which preserves the rich traditions of their character and the worship that 
was extremely popular then. The main point of note about the Buddhist Yakkhas is their 
struggle with the Buddha or Bodhisattvas. Buddhism tried to minimise the importance which 
the cult enjoyed, by attempting to eradicate the customs of cannibalism and offerings to Yakkbas, 
Sometimes the Buddha and Bodhisattvas succeeded in such attempts, as in the cases of Ajakilaka, 
Alavaka, Avaruddhaka and Makhideva, but wiping them out was. ‘impossible. So Buddhism found 
a niche for the Yakkhas, and accommodated them within its mythology, 


Jain Literature 

In the Jain literary sources, the information about the Yakshas and their worship compares 
well with the essential features of the Yaksha-cult elsewhere.!® The class of Yakshas has been 
included among vyantara or vanamantara gods besides Pisicas, BhOtas, Rakshasas, Kinnaras, 


ADPPN, sv. Yakkha. 

cf. Coomaraswamy, I, p. 13, also p, 4 ff. 3, for other references. A.L. Basham, treats these Vijaya legends in 
settling the question of Aryanisation of Ceylon and thinks that Jivahattha and Dipella originated the Pulindas of 
Malaya; cf. Studies in Indian History and Culture, 1864, ch. XV, pp. 167, 

SAuandtiya Sutta, D, 111, 19441. 


Vy, A, LSM They were all married to Sakka and were great dancers whose skill was tested on the 
banks of Anotarta, 

‘Vidhura Pandita Jataka, no. $45, 

7D, ILA. 
‘Dh, A, 1.237, 310; Jataka, 111.201; 1.12, 25, 

®DA, MILB6SE. 

WAbhantara Jaraka, W272. 

uy, L181. 

15Py,, 1V.3.44, Bhunjaml Kémokant raja Vessavano Yathd; Mh, V, Commentary, p. 676; Vessavanatsa Rajaparl 
ara Sadisait; ef also, Vaitravana dhana Samuditauy Vaitravana dhana pratispardsl, Speyer, 18., Avadanataraka, 
(St, Petersburg, 1906-9), 11.179. 

24Coomaraswamy has remarked that “Jainism and Yakss-worship could be as closely interrelated as Buddhism 
and Hinduism have often been,” Yaksas, I, p. 27. 

supra, p, 2, note 4, The second part of the word yaamantara is “apparently tara crossing,” the first seems to 
contain an accusative varh of vananancara which may be connected with vika or yyoman ‘air’ " Jacobi, U.S., 122, 
note 1. Vyantara, has been explained by the commentators as viidheshu ca dailakandardntara vana vivarddshu 
prativasantyo, cf, Tattvarthédhigama Sitra, XV, 12, pp. 200-1. 
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Kirhpurushas, Mahoragas and Gandharvas.* The leading gods of all these eight classes have 
been described in Jain works. Yakshas, however, in their group had thirteen chiefs. Their names 
are as follows: Parnabbadra, Manibhadra, Svetabhadra, Haribhadra, Sumanobhadra, Vyatipati- 
kabhadra, Subhadra, Sarvatobhadra, Manushyayaksha, Vanddhipati, Vanahdra, Ropayaksha and 
Yakshottama,? Kubera appears as their lord, guarding the northern direction,’ But by far the 
most important Yakshas in the Jain works are Mapibhadra and POrgabhadra, who are described 
as two Indras, ‘chiefs,' of these demi-gods.* The Triloka-prajfiapti* contains a description of their 
habitat, identifying attributes, families features and appearance under seventeen adhikdras. From 
this description in the work, it may be seen that the Yakshas had two types of habitats, bavanapura 
and dvdsa, and the vaja tree as their identifying attribute, They had twelve chiefs headed by 
Mapibbadra and POrpabhadra. These two chiefs, called Indras, had two consorts each; Kugda 
‘and Bahuputra to Manibbadra and Tard and Utama to POrpabhadra (VI.42, 43), and these 
consorts were attended by two thousand attendants in each case (32, 33). An island—vajra, by 
name has been assigned to Yakshas (60), and it had two divisions, southern and northern, ruled 
by Mapibhadra and POrnabhadra respectively (59). The island was divided into five sectors; 
these sectors have been referred to as madiiya (mentioned twice), prabha, Kanta and dvarta; and 
these appellations, sector-wise, were affixed to the word Yaksha, for instance, Yaksha-prabla and 
so on (61), The cities had beautiful fortresses and were surrounded by the forests of Afoka, 
Soptacchanda, Campaka and Amira trees (63, 64). The houses in such cities were made of silver and 
gold and were decorated with the jewels (66). Here these demi-gods lived in opulence, splendour 
‘and glory, Their power to kill men and move heavy objects has also been described (9211). Their 
chief Kubera is proverbially handsome, just as his son Nalakabara is reputed for his ‘pleasing 
manners."* 

‘According to the Jain works, Yakshas assumed different roles in relation to human beings, 
Broadly speaking, three types of Yakshas in this connection seem evident, namely, benevolent, 
malevolent and converted. The benevolence of Yakshas is a familiar trait. Even in the names 
of the thirteen Yaksha Chiefs the bhadra suffix indicates their auspicious nature, Generally, 
Yakshas figure as protective deities, fulfilling the wishes of those who worshipped them. The Nayd- 
dhammakahao refers to a Selaga Yaksha who delivered the merchant Jinapalita of Campa from 
an ogress of Ratnadvipa. Such protective inclinations of the Yakshas probably led to their 


1US, 36.206; Jocobl, pp. 225-26; Tv. S, 1V.12; TP, VI, 25; For the division of Jain demisgods see US, 36.203; 
Ty. S,1V, 1-12; This work s1s0 informs thot vyanfara and jyotishka gods have only eight classes—while bhavanae 
vail, end vaiménika gods have two more classes of trdvastrimta and lokapaa gods (1V.S)- 

275, S, 1V.12. The list of Yakshas varies in different sources, Bhagavatt Stra, 11.7.167 offers a lst of thirteen 
‘Yakshas and the only common Yakshes of thelist are PUroabhadra, Manibhadra, and Sumanobhadra. The names 
Of these three Yakshas also occur in the lst of twelve names in the Ka/pasdrra, Jacobi, p. 289; Antag., p. 85 refers 
to Puopabhadda snd Sumanabhedda, substituting Moggaraptol for Manibhadra besides giving thirteen other 
‘names which might as well be Yaksha names. The names in the Bhapavati Stra, 11,7.167; are as follows: Punoa 
bbhadda, Manibhodda, Salabhadda, Sumanobhadda, Cakka, Rakkha (Chanda, R.P., JDL, 1V, p. 52 reads Cakshue 
raksha jointly instead of Cakka and Rakkha in the Bhagavott Sara), Puooarakkha, Stvanna, Savvajasa, Samiddha, 
‘Amoha, Asangi and Savvakima, The TP, V142-43, has another different list containing only twelve names viz, 
Purpabhidra, Manibhadra, Sailabhadra, Manobhadra, Bhadraka, Subbadra, Sarvabhadra, Manusha, Dhanapala, 
‘Manoharaca, SyarOpayaksha and Yakshottuma. On comparison itis found that this list contains names of Yakshas 
many of which are similar to, if not, identical with the Tattrdrthadhigama sutra list, This latter lst is interesting 
inasmuch as it recs the sense of benevolence in the proper names of these Yakshas, 

3Ay, S, 11, pp. 330, 384, 
iavati Sitra, 15, p. 734; TP, VLA3. The chiefs of the groups of gods in the different heavens are all called 
Tndrs, Al hse ores of gods cet Jythka, nd Wyntara hav ten grades spre, p, 2 note 

, VIE 

SUS, p. 117, in the Yatastifaka (K.K. Handiqui), Kubera appears as a drunkard, anavarata madhupdna paricyuta 
‘mati prakata vitteta, This passage projects him as the lord of wealth too, 

‘UX, p. 127, for a similar story, see Valahassa Jataka, no, 196. 
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acceptance as guardian deities, entailing both big and small responsibilities. Kubera is accepted 
as one of the Jokapdlas.' The Jain cosmology assumes that jagattof Jambodvipa had four 
gates, namely, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta and Apardjit, and several gods served as the lords 
of these gates in this system.* Curiously the names assigned here to gates are assigned to gods in 
the Arthaiastra* which says that the shrines of these popular gods should be made in the centre 
of the city. These references taken together help in identifying them with the Yakshas.‘ The 
Vasudevahindi* refers to another guardian Yaksha Anaghiya by name who is regarded as the lord 
of the whole Jambadvipa. Evidently, these Yakshas discharged protective functions. Some 
‘Yakshas also figure as tutelary deities of certain tribes and people. Hiradikaor Agambara 
‘Yaksha held that status among the Matangas and Dombas.* Ghantika Yaksha was similarly 
worshipped by the ombas in whose ears he whispered the answers to their questions.’ The 
Protective function of Yakshas is corroborated by the situation of their shrines on the outskirts 
Of the cities* which were centres of folk entertainment and assembly. It was at the site of such 
temples that people with any desire to be fulfilled used to go and worship the Yakshas. They 
Branted wealth, or sometimes the whole community was benefited by their act of grace. In the 
Paritishtaparvana’ it is said that a Yaksha Bhold (or Bholaka), pleased with her devotion, granted 
the old woman Buddhi wealth for her subsistence. Mapibhadra is known to have put down the 
small-pox epidemic which raged in the town of SamillA."* That shows his controlling power over 
epidemics and pestilence. A predominantly benevolent Jain Yaksha is Pirnabhadra. That bis 
worship was extremely popular is proved by the illustrative description of his temple on the 
‘outskirts of the city of Campi." Jain works refer to malevolent Yakshas also. The Brhat-kalpa- 
bhdshya'* tells of a sick man who could not be exposed for the fear of a Yakshiol in Gollf, 
Surapriya was another such evil-minded Yaksba. It is said that his wooden image was compul- 
Sorily painted every year; he punished any default in this obligation with an epidemic, On the 
other hand, the painter of the image was killed by him on completion of the job so that every 
artist was reluctant to do the job, An exception, however, was made by this Yaksha in the case 
of a painter boy who did the job well and got as a boon the ability to paint the whole of any 
‘creature seen only in part.!? 

Besides these benevolent and malevolent Yaksha-types, there is the converted type also which 
figures rather prominently in the Jain works. Usually Yaksbas held Mahavira and the Jain 
monks in respect, and were ready to obey their command. The process of subduing Yaksbas and 
converting them to the Jain creed was similar to that followed by the Buddha, Mahavira would 
stay in their shrines or grove,"* a fight would ensue between them, ultimately resulting in the 
conversion of such Yakshas.'* Some Yakshas, however, appear as the worshippers of Mahivira 
instinctively, and their names are found in the list of the important Jain disciples to whom the 


ATP, VINI.303-4. 

*Jambadvipoprajtapt, 138-42, X1.340, for feminine counterparts, f. Av. S, 1169, 

$11.4.17, also note om 17, p. 80. 

‘Shah, U.P, JOL, Ill, 1, p. 39. 

ibid, p. $8, note 24, 

Jain, J.C, Jain Agama Sahitya, p.443, note 4. 

"Brhatkalpa Sitra, 1312; cf. Moti Chandra, BPWM,1I, p. 47 as footnotes there, 

‘infra, chapter 5. 

*IIL.1-45. also, p. XLIX. 

\8Pindaniryukti, 245-6, p. 83. This Yaksha was promised a festival in his honour and after the epidemic subsided 
his regular worship began. It is interesting to note that the priest, Devaarml, was a Brahmia. He was engaged on 
regular pay, and he kept the shrine always clean. 

Antag., pp. 2-7. 

i8Jein, J.C, Life in Ancient India, p. 221. 

184y, S, 1, pp. 101; M, p. 353. 

MAy, S, 1.282-84; forthe cases of Vibhelaga, Katapitans and Salajja. 

Aid, 1.268. 
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lessons were taught. Among such lists of names, mention may be made of those found in the 
“Aniagadadasdo and the Kalpasitra* which offer the names of sixteen and ninetesn prominent 
‘male and female disciples respectively. Some of them seem to be Yaksha-names. These disciples 
were the protectors of their sages.” They respected the sages for their life of meditation and 
Celibacy, Among the prominent Yaksha disciples and votaries of Mahavira, mention may be 
made particularly of Bihelata* (or Bihelaga) and Solapini.* The latter was a Jakkha of great power 
‘and evil influence, The people visited his devalaya only during the day; those who stayed there 
uring night were killed and devoured by this Yaksha. He could afflict persons with seven types 
of pains ‘sapravedand,’ namely, pain in head, ear, nose, teeth, nails, eyes and back. His laughter 
produced terrifying noise, and he frightened people by assuming different forms such as elephant, 
Pisdca and snake. It was within his powers to raise strange spectacles and sights also. Some 
other Yakshas, however, were intent upon defiling the purity of the monks, The Brhatkalpabhashya” 
refers to a Yaksha who took pleasure in feeding the Jain monks during night, thereby violating 
one of their essential vows. But the wise monks were beyond the reach of such tricks.* Ajjunae, 
who was possessed by the Yaksha Moggarapini, and was killing indiscriminately, was rendered 
harmless when he confronted Sudathsane, a devout Jain who had taken the avu and mahdvratas, 
ive., minor and major vows,? Various categories of Yakshas in relation to both Mabivira and 
the Jain monks can be deduced from the literary works. Sometimes Yakshas appear as their 
disciples and devout worshippers; sometimes they are found testing their vows and rewarding 
them on successful conclusion of the test.!” Yakshas are sometimes referred to as pestering the 
Jain monks ot defiling their purity and even going to the extent of physical molestation of the 
sages. 

“The twentyfour Jain Tirthankaras had each a pair of Yaksha and Yakshipt who waited upon 
them, The twentyfour sets of Jain Yakshas and Yakshinis have been enumerated in different 
texts such as Rapamandana (VI.12-26), Vastusdra (VS, 149-63), Apardjitapriecha (App. Ch. 221. 
10-55), and Triloka Prajnapti (TP, TV, 4963{f)'* and on the basis of a comparative study of the 
works in the same sequence, the list of names is being reproduced here. The list here, follows the 
numerical sequence as in the Ripamandana from one to twentyfour, and differences of the names 
with the corresponding numbers in other texts have been indicated within brackets. It will be seen 
that many names are similar ot identical in different texts. But they do not keep in many cases 
to the corresponding numbers in the other texts. 

‘The twentyfour Yakshas are as follows: 


(1) Gomukha (Vrishavaktra, App.; Govadana, TP), 

(2) Mahayaksha, 

(3) Trimukha, 

(4) Yakshandyaka (Iévara, VS; Caturinana, App.; Yaksheivara, TP), 


Ap, 85, Bhagavati Stra, 111.7.167; Ty. S, p. 202. 

3acobi, SBE, XXU, Jaina Siitras, part I, p. 289. 

SUS, pp. SHE, Harikedabala was protected by the Yaksha of the Tinduga grove. A Tinduga park near Srivastt 
finds mention in the Av. 5, 11.402. 

‘AUS, p. 77, Yakshas ete., “pay homage to a chaste monk who, performs his dificult duties.” 

SA vasyakaniryukt, 485 (in & locality of Vaiéall in a park named after him). 

Ay, S, 1.268-11; of. also Kalpasdtra (with Kalpamafjart{ika), Rajkot, 1958. Comm. on sftra, 84, 11, pp. 176fT. 
the Yaksha tried upon Mahavira, mosquito bite, scorpion and snake bites; bears, elephants, tigers, pigs and Vetalas 
‘also had their turn. Ultimately the Yaksha tired, and praying to Mahavira, himself went away. 
ice RhRHUB HO '59, note 17. For Yaksha defiling the Buddhist monks; cf, Pannasampata Jataka, 

"Satrakritanga, 1, 2, p. 157. 

PAntag» D. 9F. 

WK athakota, pp. Af; Paritishtaporvano, 111.1. 
cf, also, Acdradinkara and Pratishphasdroddhare. 
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(5) Tumburu (Tumburava, TP), 
(©) Kusuma (Matanga, TP), 
(7) Matanga (Vijaya, TP), 
(8) Vijaya (Asita, TP), 
(9) Jaya (Ajita, VS; Brahma, TP), 
(10) Brahma (Brahmesvara, TP), 
(11) Yaksheta or Tivara (Isvara, VS; Yaksheta, App.; Kumara, TP), 
(12) Kuméra (Shapmukha, TP), 
(13) Shanmukha (Patala, 7P), 
(14) Patila (Kinnara, App.; TP), 
(15) Kinnara (Patala, App.; Kithpurusha, TP), 
(16) Garuda, 
(17) Gandharva, 
(18) Yaksheta or Yakshendra (Yakshendra, VS; Yakshesa, App.; Kuvera, TP), 
(19) Kubera (Varuna, TP), 
(20) Varuna (Bhrikuti, 7P) 
(21) Bhrikuti Gomedha, TP), 
(22) Gomedha, (Pariva, App.; TP), 
(23) Priva (Matanga, App;;7P), 
(24) Matanga (Gomedha, App; Guhyake, TP), 
‘The twentyfour Yakshinis, the consorts of the above Yakshas according to the analysis as 
indicated above are as follows: 
(1) Cakreswart, 
(2) Ajitabala (Ajita, VS; Rohit 
(3) Duritari (Prajnavatt, 


(5) Mahakal (Naradatta, pp; Vajrankus4, 7P), 
©) Syima (Manovega, App.; Aprati Cakresvari, TP), 
(1) Stnta (Kalika, App.; Purusha 
(8) Bhrikutt (Ivalamalint, App. 
(9) Sutarika (Sutiraka, VS.; Mahdkall, App.; Kall, TP), 
(10) Asoka (Manavi, App.; Svalimalint, TP), 

(11) Manavi (Gaur, App.; Mahakalt, TP), 

(12) Cangt (Pracanda, VS: Gandhart, App.; Gauri, TP), 

(13) Vidit& (Viraeakhys, App.; Gandhari, TP), 

(14) Ankust (Ankusa, VS; Anantamat, App.; Vairoty®, TP), 

(15) Kandarpt or Kandarp& (Mahaménast, App; Manast, TP), 

(16) Nirvint (Mahdménast, App.; Manast, TP), 

(17) Bala (Jaya, App.; Mahdménast, TP), 

(18) Dhrint (Vijaya, App.; Jaya, TP), 

(19) Dharanapriya (Vairotya, VS; Aparajita, App.; Vijaya, TP), 

(20) Nadarakta (Naradatti, VS; 

(21) Gandharva (Gandhart, VS; Cimugda, App.; Baburdpinl, TP), 

(22) Ambika (Kashmigdr, TP), 

(23) Padmavatt or Padma, 

(24) Siddhayika or Siddhayint 
‘An image of Padmivatl which was in the Pattaint Dat temple of Pithaurd,’ in the Satna 

District of Madhya Pradesh and which is now deposited in the Allahabad Museum, contains the 


4ef, Western Circle Report, 1920; Shah, U.P., Journal of University of Bombay, IX, 2, p. 163, no. 2. 
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‘small figures of the twentythree other Yakshinis on the stele and gives their names which are 
similar (0 this list; some important variations are represented by the following names: 

Saraswatt (no. 3), Bhdnust (no. 12), Bhanuja (no. 14) Budhadaght (no. 21) Prajapati (no. 22) 
and Babint (no. 23) which all appear to be new names. Still another interesting list of names 
from Deogarh temples has been discussed by H.D. Sankalia,! 

Tt seems that both Digambara and Swetambara traditions played their roles while standardis- 
ing the names of the different Yakshas and Yakshipis of their twentyfour Tirthankaras, It is 
interesting that most of these names do not occur in the early literary works. It may indicate 
that these names represent an upsurge of the Yaksha cult inspite of the Jain attempts of subor- 
inating it, Many of these Yakshas received a sanctity by virtue of their privileged position. 
‘They have been represented in sculptures and paintings, coming from various parts of India 
specially the central and western parts of the country.* 


Yaksha Worship 

Yakshas received worship from people at the places of their habitats which were situated on 
solitary places and in the natural surroundings. There were sometimes special mountains for 
individual Yakshas. The Triloka Prajfapti (IV.144ff) refers to the heavenly mountains Vaitadhya 
which had certain peaks, named after Yakshas, namely, Mapibhadrakdta, Porpabhadrakdta and 
‘Vaiéramanakdta; the last was situated towards east. The Jain works refer to a number of Yaksha 
Ayatanas ‘shrines,’ some of which were quite old and cirdtita even in times of Mahavira. The 
Vipaka Satra supplies an exhaustive list of different Yaksha shrines which were situated in the 
different cities. The list is as follows: 


Chy Yaksha Park 
Cathpa Punpabhadda = 
Vaniyagrama Suhamma Duipalisa’ 
Purimatilat Amohadarhsi Amohadarhsana 
Sahanjani Amoha Devaramana 
Kosimbt Seyabhadda Candoyarapa 
Maburd ‘Sadansana_ Bhandira 
Padalasanda Umbaradatta Vanasanda 
Soriyapura i Soriyavadinsaga 
Rohida Pughavivadanasa 
Vaddhamanapura Mapibhadda Vijayavaddhamina 
Rajagriha = Gunasila? 
Usabhapura Dhanna ‘Thubhakaranga 
Virapura - Manorama 
Vijayapura Asoga Nandanavana or 

Manorama? 
Sogandhiya Sukala Nilésoa 
Unfra, ter 6. 


*Moti Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, Ahmedabad, 1949, Many more sculptures and 
‘Paintings have been published by U.P. Shah and M.R. Majumdar and others. 

On these Kifas were beautiful palaces provided with golden and jewelled gates, vedix, garden and flags. They 
‘bummed with gods and goddesses (1V.164-65). a 
. 5, in case of Punnabhadda caitya of Cainpa. 
Av, S, 1.284, 
363; p. 404, the work mentions some other parks also cf. Av. $, 11.355 (Nandana_park—Surapriya’ 
‘@yatana; ibid, 1.402 (Tinduga Park of SAvatthi); ibid, 11.406 (Polasa park of Svetacibt). baer 
Bhagavati Sita 1; cf, supra, p. 30, note 13. 


‘Kanagapura Virabhadra Seyasoga 
Mahépura Rattapiio Rattisoga 
‘Sughosa ‘Virasena Devaramapa 
Sayaya Pisamiya Uttarakuru 


Some of these Yakshas and their shrines are referred elsewhere also.' The situation of 
the Punnabhadda ceiya at Campa is confirmed by the Aupopatika Sitra (su. 3-5) and the Anta- 
gadadasdo. The names of Yakshas in cases of nos. 11 and 13 are however not mentioned, The. 
Antagadadaséo" supplies the name of Moggarapdni as the Yaksha of Rajagriha. Other Yakshas of 
the Magadha janapada are also known. For instance, Saliggdma in the Magadha janapada is said 
tovhave had a Sumana Yaksha in the Manorama park.* In the Vipdka Sétra list here, however, 
Manorama park is assigned to the city of Virapura where the name of the Yaksha is missing. 
‘That may locate Virapura in the Magadha janapada. Mathura, no. 6 of the Vipaka list, had 
another Yaksha according to the Ayafyaka Satra.* His name was Hundika. The name of Mani- 
bhadda (no. 10) is associated with Mithila (Varddhamnapura) in the Vipaka Satra and with 
Samilla in the Pindaniryukti,® whereas S0lapipi is another Yaksha of Varddhamdnapura 
(Asthikagrima) in the Avagyaka Satra* In the Vipdka, Siketa (no. 19) has been assigned to 
Piisamiya Yaksha, while according to the Avafyaka Sarra’ Saketa contained the shrine of Yaksha 
‘Surapriya, which was situated towards the north-east of the town. 

To this list of Yaksha shrines based on the works cited here, some additions can also be made. 
The Uttarddhyayana Sitra® refers to the Yaksha of Tinduga grove outside Benaras, The shrine 
of Selaga Yaksha was situated the vanakhanda of Ratnadipa.’ The Bhagavati Satra provides some 
20 names of caityas which were situated at different places." Itis to be noticed in the Vipdka Satra 
that with few exceptions as in case of nos. 4 and 9, the names of the parks containing the Yaksha 
shrines are not identical with those of Yakshas. The analysis of the Surra list and its supple- 
mentation above goes to show that in many cases there were more than one Yakshas assigned to 
different cities. The Yaksha temples in such cases may have been situated in different directions 
of the town or village. Generally in the Jain works, the Yakshas have been assigned northern 
and eastern quarters." 

Another question of relevance here is whether these shrines of Yakshas contained their images: 
that was not the case, then, what exactly was the nature of these shrines? In some cases,. 
the existence of images cannot be doubted. The Antagadadasdo™ refers to standing image of Mog- 
garapipi, holding a great iron mace of 1000 palas. The Avasyaka Satra™* refers to the painting of 
the image of Yaksha Surapriya. Bhadda in the Nayddhammakahdo'* is referred to as worshipping 


Advatyaka Sétra, 11, pp. 363, 409. 
8p. 86. 


‘anulevahindl, pp. 85, 88; cf. Shab, U.P..JOI, 111, 1, p. 6S note 52. fe" 
4101, p. $55. fo 

Sp. 83, 

41,268, 

‘1, p. 101; 11.355, for his shrine near Samilla. 

‘Jacobi, p. $0, note 1, 

°Nk., IX, pp. 128ff; VIII, pp. 99ff. The two brothers, Jinapalita and Jir b tranded near the Lavana 
sea where they were entertzined by a malevolent deity who knew their Avadhé dialect. When she went to clean the 
sea for 21 days they came to know of her cannibalistic designs. Later, they were helped by Selaga Yaksha who 
‘delivered Jinapalita; Jinarakshita was tempred by the deity and devoured. 

1, p. 62. : 

refers to the ceiya of Vessamana to the mc. of the city where this pudhavi sldpotta 
Adoka tree. a 
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the images of gods including Yakshas, for which act she was rewarded with a child. Similarly, 
Gangadatta in the Vipdka Satra* is said to have performed all the worship “in the sight of 
‘Yaksha Umbaradatta.” Evidently, this presence implies an image. 

‘Not all the shrines had the idol of the Yaksha for worship. As Coomaraswamy* has pointed 
out, “The essential element of a Yaksha holystead is a stone table or alter .... placed beneath 
the tree sacred to the Yaksha.”” In the case of Pugpabhadda Yaksha? it is said that “under the 
‘Asoka tree, somewhat close to its trunk, was kept a prithvi-sild-paja” a large dais of earthen 
blocks. “It was of goodly proportions... and was black... It was smooth, massive, cight 
cornered, (glistening) like the face of the mirror, very delightful and’ variously figured with 
wolves, bulls, horses, men, dolphins, birds, snakes, elves, ruru deer, iarabha deer, Yak-oxen, 
elephants, forest-creepers and padmaka-creepers. It felt as though it were of deer-skin of ruta... 
twas shaped like throne and was comforting and comely.” From this description it appears 
that what is said to be the dild-payta, standing for Yaksha Puppabhadda may have been some 
sort of a throne which was soft and beautiful and decorated on all its parts with various animal and 
floral devices. It is possible that the vacant seat signifying the invisible presence of the Yaksha 
may have been kept in the Yaksha shrine for worship. In some cases these shrines of Yakshas 
were structures too, and were not limited to trees alone. The temples of Manibhadra,* Silapagi,* 
Umbaradatta* and Surapriya’ are such examples. 

Giving oblations to the Yakshas was an essential part of the worship.* Sometimes pilgrimages 
‘were made to such spots hallowed by Yakshas. The Bhandiravana of Mathura, which probably 
contained the eaitya of Sudarana Yaksha® as mentioned in the Vipaka Sétra"® was one of such 
places where persons used to go for worship. The prayers in this case were offered to the 
Bhangiravata. In the Avagyaka Sutra (1.275) Bhangiravata is connected with Yakshas: and it is 
said there that people made pilgrimage to this place of worship in honour of the Yaksha. The 
antiquity of this vafa goes back to the Mahabhdrata'* which refers to the nyagrodha tree of 
Vrindlavana which was known as Bhandira."* 

‘The Tantric modes also found their way into the Jain Yaksha-worship. The instance of the 
Kahdrayana Koia where a Kapalika tried to please a Yaksha of the Vindhyagiri, has already been 
cited." Kuvalayamala" tells of Siddhas who held control over mantra, tantra, Yakshinis and 
Joginis etc. The Kahdrayana Kosa'* also refers to Kalasena of Kalinga who had control over a 
Yaksha named Lingalaksha. This Kalasena was a master of Trilokapaiiacika Vidya. Siddhaseaa 


2Coomaraswamy, I, p. 17. 
Antag., p. 7; Vasudevahinds, p. 85, refers to Yaksha Sumana and his platform under the Asoka tree which was 


‘called Sumana. The description is similar to that of Yaksha Puonabhadda. 
‘Pipdaniryukt, p. 83. 
“Ay. S, Iy pp. 2681, for a reference to this Yaksha, see, Vivisdhatirthakalp 


4Vip. S, 9.86. 
Ay. Sl, D- 10K; NK, V, 58, p. 69, also refers to this Jakha’s shrine on the mountain Raivataka in a park 


‘Nandanavana in the city Dwarkapurl. This Yaksha is said to have lived exercising self-control and practising 
penances. ef. also Av. S, 1L35Sif. 

‘cf, Utarddhyayana Tiki (Jacobi), p.39, for uxvaiyels to the Yaksha Mayana; also niveyanapinda to Mapi- 
bhadrs, Shah, UP, JOF, IM (I), p. 61, note 39. 

*Jivandhara Campa: (ed. Jain, P.L, Kashi, 1958), pp. 8-17, shows this Yaksba as a deity of Jivandhara whom 
‘he helped in his various military exploits. Candrodaya mountain is mentioned as the abode of this Yaksha, 

Wf, also Av. S, I1LSO4, 

cf, supra, p, 50. This Yaksha may as well be Hupdika whose temple is mentioned in the Av, S, IIL.SS4f; 
also Vividhatirthakalpa, IX, p. 18. 

321), appendix 1.21.785-815, pp. 4034. 

33, Yaksha-guhd at Mathura is known from Abkindhdnardjendra Kota sy. Jakkhaguha. 

3017, p. 126f. 

26Singhi Jaina Series, 45, p. 68; cf. also pp. 14, 115, 119 for Yaksha-worship, 

36V, pp. ZH. 


17, p.29. 
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(1181 aD) similarly refers to the Paticaparameshphi mantra which was chief of all the mantras, 
and could be used against the supernatural beings like Yakshinis and others. This mantra also 
contained invocations to the 24 Yakshinis.* 

Of all the Jain Yakshas, Mapibhadda and Puppabhadda appear by far the most important in 
their galaxy.* Their importance surpasses that of Kuvera* who is their lord. Among the families 
of Yakshas, and not many are known from the Jain works, the most important reference is to 
Manibhadra. Bahuputrika, who was the consort of Mapibhadra, had an independent caitya for 
herseif* near Visala, probably Ujjain. In the Vividhatirthakalpa® Manibhadra along with Nandi, 
‘Yasomitra, Dhanamitra, etc. is an emancipator (itasyoddharakaraf). Whether they were his atten- 
dants or companions or kinsfolk is not certain. In the family of Kubera, only Nalakabara is 
reported and he was a favourite son; other sons are not mentioned.* In any case, Yakshas held 
‘an important status in the Jain texts in keeping with their popular worship. 


‘YARSHAS Iv MEDIAEVAL WORKS 


Survival and Resurrection 
‘The mediaeval literary works contain information about various aspects of the Yaksha cult, 
The details in these works are remarkable inasmuch as they show the status of Yakshas in a 
period following their fateful trial of strength with 2 host of other gods or deified personages 
such as Buddha, Mahavira and the Brahmanical gods. These works represent survivals which 
‘are impressive. Important Yakshas seem to have never lost their hold over the populace and 
during the period of ascendance of other cults, they suffered only a temporary set-back. This 
confrontation, undoubtedly, reduced their status, but it could not obliterate them. The incur- 
sions of other gods into the reaim of the Yakshas never ceased altogether, but Yakshas had 
an assured place of their own. In the mediaeval works various new names of Yakshas are come 
actoss in addition to those which were already known, A mention may here be made of 
Kalajihva, Vidyutjihva,? Sthilasiras,* Virapaksha,? Attehisa,” Supratika," Diptaiikha,}* Dhima- 
ketu,)* Sat4,!* Manibhadra,* Kuvera,"* Nalakdbara,." and Prithidara,™* who were Yakshas and 


3Shah, UP, Studies in Jaina Art, p. 102. 

They are Indra of Yakshas. cf. Ay.S, 1.296. These Yakshendras worshipped Mahavira at Campi. where 
the latter gave them a discourse on dharma and indriyanigraka. 

3For his worship, see Av. S, 111.518; ibid, 1.19, refers to the nagari of Vaitramapaas twelve yojana, long. In 
the Kaharayara Koda, pp. 19M, his dyaiana is mentioned as situated in Gayl; for his worship and propensities, 
‘ibid, pp. 340. 

‘Bhagavatl Satra, XVIIL2; cf. also Shah, U.P.,JISO4, XIX, pp. 409%, where her various manifestations and 
‘identifications have been suggested. 


thdsaritdgara, Penzer, VL, 70; BKM, 252, 452%. 
*Kathas, 1V, 226. 

‘ibid, II, 133; BKM, 203, S470. 

30Kathas, 1V.114; BKM, 264f, 272, 277. 

UKathas, 1,7. 

285KM, 264,277. He is son of Pradiptiksha and brother of Atfahiss. Yakshinis Jyotirickha and Dhdmalekha, 
‘(Kathas, VLA3Y) are his daughters. 

23Kathas, VILA30. 

ibid, 1.67. 

ibid, IX.29; BKM, 74. He is brother of Kuvera and husband of Madanmafjari who is daughter of Dundubhi 
{Kathas, 1X12, 29). 

36BKM, Ch. VIM, IX. 

3 Kathas, VIN02; BKM, 174. 

'Kathas, VI102; BKM, 264 
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‘Vidyutprabhd,' Madanamafijarl? Sringotpdint,? Saudimint,* Jyotirlekha and Dhumalekha,* who 
‘were Yakshints, A Sukumariké Yaksht is known from the Brhatkathd slokasameraha.* 

Although the Yakshinis known from these works are very few, they appear to be more impor- 
tant than their male counterparts. One of the reasons for their dignified status may be found in 
the Tantric practices which embraced the Yaksha cult also.’ The associations of such practices 
with the Yakshin{s are marked from around fourth century aD and thereafter." Yakshipls were 
generally regarded as beautiful creatures. A Yakshipt in the Kathasaritsdgara is described as 
lady of wonderful beauty, surrounded with a hundred ladies-in-waiting, gleaming with bright. 
ness like a protecting herb that shines in the night.”” The Brhatkatha slokasamgraha"® refers to 
the Yakshiot Sukumérik who was extremely beautiful, but she was changed into a ‘picture in 
colours’ due to a curse. Her beauty later redeemed her from her lifeless state. Two beautiful 
maidens “whose measureless beauty seemed capable of maddening the world,” were the wives 
of the Yaksha Mapibhadra. But even in their beauty, they could not shed their demoniacal 
characteristics."? Just as beauty was one of the chief attributes of Yakshiols, that of Yakshas 
‘was strength. They tested the courage'* of human being and rewarded them on successful com. 
pletion of such tests. We have the story of Nigcayadatta whom the Yakshint Sringotpadint tried 
to kill, but could not succeed and was herself overcome.!* Yakshas are also represented as fight- 
ing with human beings and being worsted.!* 

Yakshas could assume human form under certain circumstances. One of the reasons for 
such rebirth or the change in form was ‘curse.’ Instances of Yakshas being subjected to curse are 
very frequent in the Kathdsaritsdgara.'? The case of Virdpaksha and his wife is interesting in that 
under a curse he became a mortal on rebirth, whereas his wife was turned into a mortal without 
being born; they remarried after their descent to the earth.!* Sometimes, the Yaksha or Yakshi 
was delivered from the curse by virtue of marrying mortals."" The Yaksha-birth was possible for 


2Kathas, 11231. 

2Kathas, 1X.12.31; BKM, 414. 

3Kathas, 111.186; BKM, 482. 170M, 

‘Kathas, VLAN; V1102, She is daughter of Prithodara and is betrothed fo Aftahisa (VI.102); ef. BKM, 264, 
5990 

*Kathas, VIA3I. 

SXIX, 75M, pp. 2920. 

%ef, Jayachya Samhita and MMK for such references. A fuller description of Tantra in the Yaksha cut will be 
found jater. 

5 


id, L186. Nifcayadstia and his three other partners were Padupata ascetics whom, with exception 
‘of Nigcayadatta, the Yakshiol devoured in the court of an empty Siva temple in the city of “Pest 

SE ees iy kardvatl, cf. 
id, VIL72; sometimes Yakshas in their tur are helped by the intervention of humans, ibid, IX, 13, 

1.7, Supratika was changed into a Pitica by the curse of Kubera; Yaksba Sita’ was furned into a lion 
by curse of Kubera because he married a Rshi's daughter, 1.67; another Yaksha suffered a similar fate, Ll 
case of Yakhio! Sumitra, VIIIS6; VirOpdksha, 111.133; these references show that Yakabas assumed borh 
hhuman and animal forms. 

18Kathay, L133. 

Wibid, Case of Sumitrs who marries Nagaswiml. In the BSS (XIX, 75M), Yakshi ka marries 
Masoaraond evel deers el fom the ere of Rabe whose comet sas nasa 
the same work (V.309H.) Paroabhadra and his wife Bhadrivati are subjected whereupon 
popstar Or tapes jected to curse by Kubera whereupon 
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human beings too. A story is told in the Kathdsaritsdgara,' of Kamalagarbha, a pious devotee 
of Siva, and his two wives who alternated in the Yaksha and human forms in the course of their 
existence. It is quite possible that such stories present a rationalisation of belief in sexual 
contacts of Yakshas with human beings, reference to which is found in the Jain works, 

‘The Kathdsaritsagara has the story of a Yaksha who gave his genitals to a prince and was 
cursed by Bhairava for that reason.* The story of the curse by Bhairava shows how Saivism was 
still pursuing the Yakshas, It is found that other cult gods were still trying to assimilate the 
Yaksha cult. Siva had the authority to grant Yaksha-birth.® Sometimes the forsaken Siva 
temples were appropriated by Yakshas. The Yakshini Sringotpadini* of Pushkaravaty. carried out 
her cannibalistic feast in such a Siva temple. She devoured three PaSupata ascetics before she 
was outwitted by Nigcayadatta. These references indicate the subordination of Yakshas in rela. 
tion to Siva. Brahma too comes in association of Yakshas as the helper of a Yakshi who was 
being attracted by the charms of a Kapalika who wanted her.* Vishgu is no less important an 
©pponent of the Yakshas. So great was his power that he forced worship from the lord of 
Yakshas, Kubera.* 

"As regards the relations of Yakshas with other demigods, it seems that their group stood in 
opposition as a class against them. The Nagas are represented as the enemies of Yakshas,7 and 
the friendship of a Yaksha with Rakshasa SthUlaéiras brought the anger of Kubera upon him. 
References to some Yaksha temples are found in the Kathdsaritsdgara, The temple of a Yaksht 
is described as a “palace of jewels whose splendour produced the light as of fire.” Another 
temple of the Yakshigt Vandhya is described as being situated in a garden." But by far the most 
important references are to the temple of Manibhadra'* which served as a place for finding out 
the depravity of unfaithful husbands and wives. These temples may have contained the images 
of Yakshas. In one instance, however, reference to an image has been clearly made, It was here 
that different types of persons worshipped Yakshas and got their wishes fulfilled (on successful 
completion of their worship). The offerings of gifts were almost essential for pleasing Yakshas, 
Anascetic desiring to become a Vidyadhara, and Devadatta, a gambler, are described as 
gone through the act of worship in 


‘The story has an obvious Buddhist touch. Sometimes minor acts of asceticism pleased Yakshas, 
Which is proved by the case of a Brahmapa Somadatta,"* who made circumambulation of the 


3Kathas, VLA3OT. 
ibid, TV.226. 

Sibid, VI.130. 

‘ibid, 111.1864; ¢f. also BKM, pp. 481ff. This Yakshini belonged to Gindhira, region. Kashmir region too had 
‘certain spots of Yakshas, like Yakshadara in Kramardiya (Modern Dyargul, recording to Stein), and a village 
‘Saritaka, which was the habitat of a Yaksha Ajfa. cf. Réjatarafginf, V.87 and 111.349 respectively, 
SKathas, 1X12, 
id, VITI. 
Tibid, VL70, 
id, 1.9, the story of Pisica Kapabhati who was banished to the Vindhya mountains, In stature he looked 
like. fala tree. He was, originally, a servant of Kuvera. 


ibid, VEIIB. 
ibid, IX4, the temple was dedicated to the Yakshint Vandhy’, 
Uibid, 1.162. 


ibid, IX.17. 
‘Kathas, 11.231; Rajatarafgint (V.87) mentions that coins and dinars were thrown in the streams, connected 
‘With Yakshas in token of their honour, 

Mibid, V.125, 
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Avattha tree which was the abode of a Yaksha. He remained under the tree for a day and a 
night, and ultimately the Yaksha was pleased with him.’ 

“The Tantra had already come to grips with the Yaksha cult in the 4th century AD, and inthe 
Kathdsaritsdgara, we have a number of instances of Yakshigis controlled by magic and charms 
to serve as wives of the person practising them. Sometimes, resort to such practice was made 
for the sake of obtaining wealth? A story is also told of a Brihmana Pavitradhara, who had 
power over a Yakshini Saudaminf, and obtained wealth through her and lived with her. He is 
said to have controlled this Yakshi by working on a prescribed charm. That even Brahma could 
not interfere with the working of a charm is illustrated by the incident involving Manibhadra’s 
wife Madanamafjart and a Kapalika.* The story is important inasmuch as it presents the diffe 
rent aspects of the belief in ¢antra and its effectiveness on Yakshas. 

"Among the mediaeval works, the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatkathamafjari present various 
features of the Yaksha cult through anecdotes and stories of folklorist interest. They reflect 
primarily the beneficent nature of Yakshas. In the entire Kathdsarlisdgara we have only one 
reference to a cannibal Yakshi who ate three Pasupata devotees.* It appears that this cult was 
popular among the masses; and various stories about Yakshas found in them, prove this. Another 
interesting feature of the work is reference to some other lords of Yakshas besides Kuvera.* 

Tt is thus seen that the ancient scriptural tradition, both orthodox and heterodox, is replete 
with references to Yakshas. Generally speaking, the image of the Yaksha reflected in them is 
tainted with their respective prejudices. By reading this vast material along with that found in 
the secular texts, one can find that there must have existed a core of the beliefs in Yakshas, 
parts of which crept into the body of the higher cults and broadly speaking, they are comple- 
‘mentary to that which is found in the secular texts also. 


1Kathas, 1198. 
Kathas, 1. 118,, where Sridatta’s uncle brought » Yaksht under control by means of magic 
five thousand horses and seventy million gold pieces. rca basses 
ibid, IX.12M alo, pp. 29, 31, 35, etc. 
‘supra, p. 55. 
a Ries (Kathas, 1.231) and Dundubhi (ibid, 1X.12) are the other kings of Yakshas. Their relation 
to Kubera is, however, not clear. In the case of Dundubhi, of course, it is sid that his daughter Madanamafijars 
‘was married to Manibhadra, brother of Kubera, = ~ 


The Yaksha-Pantheon 


JN 212! literary works Yakshas and Yakshinis have been enumerated singly or in couples or 

sometimes mentioned in multitudes. It seems that the Yaksha-pantheon was fairly developed 
and consisted of various Yaksha-deities of primary or secondary importance. References are 
also found to the prominent Yaksha kulas and their chiefs. 

‘The development of the concept of a pantheon and families of Yakshas has its origin in the 
later Vedic period. The Atharvaveda* refers to Yaksha as ‘stirring’ (ejate) and that seems to 
introduce the feminine aspect of Yaksha, In the texts, however, occurrence of Yakshi's “being” 
is not noticed before the Epics and Jatakas. In the Purigas, there is a reference to the birth of 
‘Yakshas from Krodbi, one of the daughters of Daksha; the latter was one of the sons of Brahma 
These Yakshas came into existence without the aid of the male-principle. But this idea is not 
held consistently for, in the Purdnas themselves Yakshas are said to be progeny of Visva and 
Kasyapa or Khaéa and Kaéyapa. In any case, some families of Yakshas do occur in the Epics 
and Purdnas, which involve an elaborate genealogy.‘ Similarly the Buddhist works mention a 
Jarge number of Yakshas or individual Yakshas who were subdued by the Buddha at different 
times. An attempt to present them systematically has been made in the Afandfiya Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya. This work refers to fortyone Yakkha chiefs who could be invoked by followers 
of the Buddha in times of distress. 


Inda Gandhabba ‘Yugandhara Masi 

Soma Nala Gopala Manicara 

Varupa Suraraja or Suppagedha Digha 
Sura & Raja 

Bharidvaja Janesabha Hiri Serissaka 

Pajapati Satagi Hetti 

Candana ‘Hemavata Mandiya 

Kamasettha Puppaka Panclacanda 

Kinnughandu Gula Pajjunne 

Nighandu Stvaka Sumana 


ALalitavistara, ch. 6; supra, p. 32f, 

supra, p. 19. 

Ssupra, p. 6. 

supra, p. 31. 

“Dialogues, IIT, Appendix, p, 266; the actual lst given consists only of thirtyseven names. For ten more nates, 
‘ef. Kindred Sayings, 1, 262-78, 
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Matali Mucalinda ‘Sumukha 
Cittasena Vessamitta Dadhimukha_ 


This list is, however, by no means complete, and many more names may be added to it. 
‘These great Yaksha chiefs, as their status would indicate, were probably groomed for serving 
the cause of Buddhism. They must have evoked worship. Hence probably the need to elevate 
their status and fit them into the Buddhist hierarchy. 

‘Some more names of Yakshas and Yakshinis are found in the Gilgit Buddhist Mamuscripts* and 
the Maldmdyart, The Yakshas described in the former are as follows: 


Yakshas Yakshinis 
Gardabha Vana Alika Megha 
Sara Pancika Venda Timisika 
Kimbhira Mokhala Anopama Prabhavatt 
Vraja Antila Vimalaprabha Bhima 
Anila Indila Sa Harita 
Sandhila Cidala Sankhins Mahadevi 
Caudhula Vikala 
Vakkula 
‘Mapibbadra and his son: 
Parpabhadra 


‘The Gilgit MSS (11, 1, p. iii), gives the following additional names of Yakshinis, 


i) Nalt 
e Udarya pvatshinss of Nandivardhana in Kashmir 
(ii) Kunti, of Kuntinagara, in Kashmir. 
A nameless Yakshint 


By far the most exhaustive list of the Yakshas is supplied by the Mahdmdyarf, one of the five 
great formula of northern Buddhism, which goes under the collective name of Pancarakshd.* 
Regarding the contents of the work it has been remarked that “It (the Mahdmdyari) is a veritable 
mobilisation of the Buddhist and popular pantheon. It embraces the Bodhi trees of the seven 
Buddhas, the four Mabérajas, Naravahana, son of Kubera, the Yaksha guardians of various 
cities, the twentycight Mabayakshas and a host of female divinities who keep watch over the 
Bodhisattvas from the period of gestation to birth.”"* 

Some more names of Yakshints are provided by the Manjuirimalakalpa® which are as follows: 

Sulocani, Subhru, Susvara, Sumati, Vasumati, Citrakshi, POranisha, Guhyaki, Suguhyaka, 
‘Mckhala, Sumekhalé, Padmoccha, Abhaya, Jay, Vijaya, Revatika, Kesini, Keéanta, Anila, 
Manohard, Manovat!, Kusumavatt, Kusumapuravasint, Pingala, Hariti, Viramati, Vira, Suvira, 
Sughord, Ghora, Ghoravati, Surdsundari, Surasd, Guhyottamarl, Vatavisini, Asoka, Andhara- 
sundarl, Alokasundarl, Prabhavati, Atiéayavatl, Ropavati, Surdpa, Asita, Saumya, Kana, Mena, 


Jef. MMK, 1.17; Lalitavistara, p.202. 

cf. Gilgit MSS, 111 (i), pp. 15H; J, pp. 29M; in this text the actual number of the Yaksha-chiefs is ten, although 
the reference is to twelve; to these ten, may be added Manibhedra, POrpabhadra and Pafcika whose names 
‘occut eliewhere in the sime text. ef. Gilgit MSS, 1, pp. 49, 103; the same text (I, p. 49) refers to cighty 
Mahiyskshiots without, however, numing them. Among the Yakshos, Picika is regarded as distinct from the 
other twentycight chiefs, of Lalitaristara, p. 202; Divydvadana, p. 447. 

SAgrawala, V'S., JUPHS, XV, ii, ps 2A. 

Aibid, pp. 24ff. For thelist of these names, see appendix at the end of chapter 9, of. also 
poper, Yakshon ki Nama Para‘spard (Hindi) Bhasha, March, 1967, sss prea 

pp. 20-21; also pp. S64. 
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Nandint, Upanandint, Lokintard. They are all said to have attended the discourse of the 
Buddha. 

In this vast inventory of names of Yakshas and Yakshinis, it appears surprising that the 
‘Aumber of couples is extremely small. Even though there is literary evidence of Yaksha couples, 
such types are totally unknown in the whole range of early Yaksha iconography except for the 
tutelary pair of Hariti and Paficika, 

Although exhaustive lists of Yakshas are found in various literary texts, they are not adequately 
lassified there. The Mahabharata refers to the cdturgana Yakshas' who figure as. protectors. 
Hopkins includes amongst them Gandharvas, Kirhpurushas, Yatudhdnas and Rakshasas? But 
these evidently are the classes of demi-gods, other than the Yakshas. The Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts are more useful in this connection. For instance, the Mahdvastu’ refers to the three classes 
of Yakshas namely, Karotpini‘, Maladhara and Sadimatta and also Yambhaka.* The last occurs 
as Jrithbhaka in the Jain Satra* and in the Bhdgavata Purdna.7 The latter work explains that 
their characteristic trait was yawning, from which the term was etymologically derived. In the 
Jain works, twelve or thirteen classes of Yakshas are mentioned. But there too the list tends to 
indicate individuals rather than classes. At the most, it may be accepted that these Yakshas 
were chiefs of their classes and the latter derived their names from the supreme heads. 

In the light of the above evidence, it is possible to reconstruct the Yaksha-pantheon. This 
can be done on considerations of their royal attributes (Kubera), pairing (Hariti and Pincika), 
comparative authority (Mapibhadra and Pargabhadra), composite type (Assamukht) and indivi- 
ual authority (Suciloma, Ajakal’paka, Vajrapani). Some of these Yakshas are discussed below. 


VAKRAVANA-KUBERA 


In the literary traditions, these are the two important designations of the same deity; Vaiéravana, 
because he was son of Visravas and Idavida,* and Kubera, because of his grotesque appearance. 

Hopkins" derives Kubera from +/kud, ‘to cover’; so does Bedekar."" Manfred Mayrhofer ex- 
Plains Kabara (of Nalakubara) as belonging to “pre-Aryan Religiostat.”* In his opinion, this 
Word, like so many other Indian words, is un-Indo-Germanic and should be traced to ‘Austrio- 
Asiatic descent.’ The non-Vedic origin of Kubera is often stressed, and it scems that his name 
as well as the attributes came from the pre-Aryan phase and that he gradually rose to divinity. 
Other etymological derivations of his name have also been given. Cunningham explained the 
word Kubera, as Ku vira, Ku meaning earth and vira, the hero, thereby, “hero of the earth’: on a 
farther analysis the compound Kubera or Kuvira can be interpreted as ‘one who dominates the 
earth,’ Kuri vigeshena iratiti Kuverah.!* The Purgnic explanation" of Kubera makes him out to be 


3IL.140.5, 

For some generic expressions for Yakshes, supra, p.2f. 

31.25; Diryavadana, p. 218. 

“In the Pali Buddhist texis Kareti sppeers 23.3 class of spiri 
‘were s0 called because their food end drink were called Karofi. 

Sante, p. 5 note 4. 

‘Shab, U-P.,JOL, 11, i, p, 56. 

"The word is from Jrimbha “to 
Nairrita named Yaksheda. 


SVP, 9.9091; Br. P,2.33. 98-1 10.28. Manara GS, 11.14.29; In D, iii, 
201 he is called Vessavena because his kingdom is Visdna; 2ls0, Sn. A, I, 369. 


its, particularly esa meme for Supapoes. They 


yawn,’ BP, 1120.41; the Padma Purdea, Srishti Khaga, V.21 refers toa 


Journal of American Oriental Society, XXXII, 1903, pp. $5-70. 
+ Journal of Ganganatha Ska Research Institute, XXV, 1-4, pp. 4454, 
OP. cit., p. 446f. 
Stipa of Bkarkat, p. 22; also, Barua and Sinha, op. ci 


a i» Be OT. 
\Siramahapuréna, Be. F. 840-44; Vayu. P, 111.7039. However in the Ramdyaga, VII3.22.24, 


3s it is sid thet he winked ct Pirval 282 reslt of which be lost hist eye and hs gh oe tumed yellow. 
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‘utsita vigraha, of ‘grotesque body.’ According to Waddell, however, the name is a compound 
of ku, ‘the earth,-pito,’ ‘a grain-basket,' (from pit, ‘to collect’) or pida (to heap together). Thus, 
it would mean: The Heaper up of (the produce of) the Earth.’ This, according to Waddell, would 
precisely define his attribute as ‘the god of Riches.”' In the Buddhist texts, such as the Lalita~ 
vistara,* sometimes Kubera and Vessavana have been mentioned as distinct from each other. 

Originally Kubera appears as the lord of Rakshasas anda malefic deity.* He is probably 
represented as Devasakhah in the Sri Sakta of the Rgveda, and regarded as an important agent 
in the act of milking tirodha ‘concealment,’ out of the universe, in the Arharvaveda,* 

The Asvaldyana Srauta Stra’ associates him with the Pisacas while the Sdnkhayana Grhyasutra® 
couples him with Isana, In these references, he seems to have been more distinctly associated. 
with the Rakshasas and Pigicas in the beginning, rather than with the Yakshas.’ In the Epics, 
these associations of Kubera are further expanded, These mutually incompatible and multi- 
lateral aspects of Kubera show that his cult-personality and mythology were in the stage of for- 
mation in the later Vedic age. As the lord of Yakshas he appears only in the Grhyasitras.* 
But even after that, in the Epics, his strong affiliation with Rakshasas cannot be ignored. There, 
in the beginning, he appears as the lord of Rakshasas ruling over Lanki and instrumental in the 
birth of his other Rakshasa-cousins such as Ravana, Kurhbhakarna and Vibhishaga. It is said 
that in order to please his father Vigravas, he sent him three Rakshasa maidens, Pushpotkata, 
Raki and Malint who respectively gave birth to Kumbbakarga and Ravana, Khdra and 
Sarpanakha and Vibhishana.’ Rakshasas were in Kubera’s train of attendants, for which reason 
he is often called Rakshasddhipa, Yaksharakshadhipa and Rakshaseivara.” One of the chiefs of 
Rakshasas, Manimat, is his good friend. Kubera resided on the Gandhamadana mountain in 
the company of Rakshasas."* Just as he was the lord of Yakshas and Rakshasas, he was the lord 
‘of Guhyakas,"* Nairritas'* and Pistcas" too. 

In the Mahabharata Kubera shares yarious roles with Indra, particularly the guardianship of 
the east,"* abode on Mandara and Gandhamadana, and lordship over riches. Indra is sometimes 
specially grouped with Kubera-Dhaneswara."? As lord of wealth too Kubera shares the role of 
Indra with whom he shares also the northern district.!* As Indra is lord of wealth in the earlier 


4ef, Waddell, Evolution of the Buldh'st Cult, p. 1S0E, 
ch, VIII, also Mahdvastu, 111.71, 81, Nishpannayogdvalt, p. 63 distinguishes Dhanada from Vaiéravapa, 

358, XUIL4,3.10. 

#V111.10.28; also Kunhan Raja, C., Unpublished Upanishads, p. 459, for Kubera's association with Jvara fever." 


*Keith, A.B, op. cit,» p. 242. 

°Mbh, H1258.15-16; 2591-8; the former has it that Pitimaha granted divine status and immortality to 
Vsiéramapa because be deserted his father and stuck to his grand-father Pulastys, the son of, Brahma. The 
latter hid a son, born of a cow, called Vaiéramans, who deseried his father; to take revenge the father begot 
‘of himself another son: vigrayas. Pulustya’s son, a mut, disliked Vaiéramana, the lord of Rakshasas. To win 
Vilravas's favour, Kubera sent three women who became mothers of his brother Rakshasas. Mbk, 111,259.51 

29Hopkins, E.Wo» Op. city PP. MAT. The Markandeya Punioa, pp. 6-10 describes a Rakshasa attendant of 
Kuvera and his exploits. 

HMbh,, IH. 158,58, 

25pP, Adikhanda, UL.S1, 

28Mfbh, IH.159.29; R, 1V.42.22, cf. also Hopkins, op, cit. pp. 1444. 

Mh, 1X.46.27; XULTS.2; Ry VI3.32, 

Agrawala, V.S., Panini, p. 337. 

24Mbh, 111,162.46; also Hopkins, op. 
ibid, p. 146, 
ibid, p. 146; cf, also Mbh TH, ch. 43-44: all the attributes of Kubera are here assigned to Indra. 


oy Be 142 
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tradition’ it appears that Kubera derived this trait from him.* 

According to the Purdinas, Kubera was made the lord of Yakshas by Siva after great penances 
at the confluence of the two rivers Kavert and Narmada.* The Mahdbharata' seems to provide 
Feason for this choice of spot; it is said in the text that Kubera was born in the hermitage of 
sage Visravas which was situated in Avanti on the banks of the holy river Narmada. On the other 
hand, the Mahabhdraza elsewhere says that he was awarded Lankd with its Rakshasas, Pushpaka, 
the aerial car, lordship over Yakshas, and riches, regency of the northern quarter, friendship 
with Rudra-Siva, and Nalaktbara, as a boon by Brahmd.* Of these different possessions, Lan an] 
the aerial car were snatched from him by Ravana‘; as a result, be shifted to Mt. Kailasa’ where 
‘Vigvakarma constructed for him a brilliant palace.* 

One important aspect of the mythology of Kubera is his proverbial lordship of wealth. He is 
the possessor of one quarter of wealth of the golden mountain Meru? from which he gives 
money to human beings. This lordship of wealth he shares with Skanda and the Mothes ® 
The gold of Meru which is possessed by Kubera could make human beings immortal, and enable 
the blind to see. Kubera also has the gold of Jambtnada which “too gives immortality «9 
mortals, restores the sight and gives youth to the old.” His different mountains and habitete 
are golden’* and, in the same way, his palaces and doors are all golden and jewelled. His var 
ous titles in this connection are Dhanapati, Dhanadhipa, Nidhipa, Vitopdla, Viteéa and the like, 
which may be found in the Epics and Puranas in reference to Kubera. Inthe Mahabharata, even 
his body is mentioned as golden." It is quite possible that the yellow-complexion of Kubora ae 
known from the Purdoas may have been alluded to here. His bhavana, ‘palace,’ which was made 
by Vidvakarms, shines like white, yellow cloud and is edged with gold." Even his celestial sabia 
is described as resplendent with lofty halls of gold It gliters with coloured pearls, and is delight: 
ful for its divine fragrance.” The Vayu Purdnarefers to the seven nidkis in the sabhd of Kuteca 
which was known as Vipul and was situated on Kailisa. 

The realm of Kubera befits its master. According to the Ramayana, Uitarakuru was his habitat 
and a reference to Nalin has also been made there. His other habitats are Gandbamadana,*™ 


3Compare Indra as Dhanada or Dhanapati in the Rigveda, 1.33.24; Atharvaneda, V.23.2, 

£Mbh., V.1633, says that Indra bestowed wealth and lordship over Yakshas, upon Kubera, 

3PP, Adikbanda, XVI4-12. Human-beings converted to gods find mention also in the dpastaiba Dharma: 
stra, Kaubtaki G.S. snd Kubera’s name occurs in the list; cf. Bedekar, V.M., op. cit. p.a27, 

SI187.13. 

Moh, 11.258.15-16; IX46.25-27; R, VIL3.15-35. 
1.11.25-50; Mbk., 111.259.328. 


‘ibid, 1V.42.20-22. 
°PP., Adikhanda, I1139-40,, Mbk., V7.8. 

36M, 11.219; Hopkias, op. cit, p. 145. 

AMbh., 1H.247.8f; V.109.20-21. 

‘ibid, V.105-20-21; 62.2225 or itis honey? AS giver of money, be appears in Kahdvavapakota, p. 340, 

2%ibid, XU11.20.28; 1V.42.198; VL7.28. 

ibid, XI11.202734. 

28ibid, T11.158.27. 

19R, IVA2.19.M, cf. also, Mahdvasty, 111.73. 

YMbh,, W10.1-4. 

3p. 130. ef. also Ep. I 


Atanativa Sutta, Dialogues, WA99H; Sn. A., 1369 for Visina, the capital of Kubera, 


JR, 1.2826. For a vivid description of Uttarskura, its cits, lakes, parks, inhabitants and assembly—hulls, cf 
0Mbh., WL1S7.340% 155.368. : 
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Kailfsa,! Mandara,? etc. He is said to have shifted to GandhamAdana after being ousted from 
Lanka by Ravana. It also appears as the abode of Indra.* The place is full of groves of deodars 
and kadali.* Mandara has been described as lying east of Meru (and also towards its north, south 
‘and west)" Hopkins has said that “it is more regularly an eastern hill and probably modern 
‘Mandaragiri near Bhagalpur.” Its ‘western’ location implies that its roots extend to the western 
ocean.” However, Kailisa has been regularly associated with Kubera. As we have seen, he 
shifted to this mountain when he was driven out from Lanka by Ravana.* Kailisa is situated in 
the north,’ and here the Caitraratha grove was the place where Kubera was consecrated as 
Dhanada. On this mountain is situated the legendary Alakapurt which has been beautifully des- 
cribed in the Meghadita of Kalidisa as sitting on the lap of Kailasa as if its dress: Gang& had 
slipped off its beautiful body. This was the city of sports and lyrical romance where, besides 
Yakshas, Kubera also resided." The maidens of this celestial city were famous for their beauty’ 
and were adept in the erotic art.!* The city had Citraratha‘* (Vaibhraja) grove, the Kalpavtksha,’* 
and beautiful houses; typical among them is the house of the Yaksha who was separated from 
his beautiful Yakshigt as a result of @ punishment inflicted by Kubera, The Nandana,*" Nalini 
and Mandakint"* are the lakes and groves of Kubera, The possessions of Kubera were manifold. 
He had a special chariot like mountain peaks in height; his horses were endowed with all the 
noblest qualities and had clear eyes.2”A mango ‘atulariba’ of Kubera is known from the Jatakas.#° 
He possessed a special weapon, gaddvudha, which was like a boomerang Kubera is called 
Gadédhara in the Ramayana also. In the Harivarhia purdya,** his club is said to have been com- 
posed of nails, ‘bahukanjakdm.’ He is also said to have granted a divydstra to Arjuna3* 

The family of Kubera seems to have been large. The epics refer to Riddhi** and Bhadra** as 


Aibid, TV.AS1.1f%; XII1.20.167 

ibid, V.108.9-10. 

ibid, 111.259.324t. 

‘Hopkins, op. cit. p. 10. 

‘Mb, IIL.ASS 360; 11157-3447, VI.7.321. 

‘Hopkins, op. cit., P. 

‘ibid, p. 10. 

8R, 111.46. 4.5; VII-11.25-50. 

°Mbk., X111.20.7. 

201,63; 11.1-12, Alakapurl is Vasavaukasard in Rémayana, 11.88.26; f., Ep. Ind., XV, 361, where Lokkigundi 
town of Vikramaditya VI is compared to the realm of Kubera. 

UMephaddta, 11.10. 

3 Meshadita, 113-6. 
ibid, 11.10. 
ibid, IL8. This grove is also known as Caitraratha (R, 1.85.45.) because it was built by Citraratha for 
Kubera. The leaves of the grove are jewels, and fruits are girls from heaven. Hopkins, op. cit. p. 142; ef. also R, 
11.85.16. 
Meghadita, WAL. 

Asibid, 11.12. 

Mh, HL4430. 

tjbid, XI11.207; 111,152.10, Anotatta is his lake in the Buddhist works, All these were heavily guarded. Mbit, 
TILASI-S2. 

29Mbh, 11,158.23-26. 

S01V.205. 

35q, A., 1.225, the Mahabharata, 111.1702, calls his favourite weepon ashfapriya, 

22VIL 15.16, 


111.4234. 
111.140,7; V.A15.9. The Narada Purana (84.12) suggests Sr as the consort of Kubera. cf, Bedckar, VM, 
op. cit. p. 441 note 93, Mark, P., p. 638, couples Kuvers, Lakshmi and Nidhi together while referring (0 a parti- 
cular penance Kitt ichakah, “whatever one wants 1 will give,” a penance in which one binds one's self to satisfy 
the wish of any applicant. 

S¢Mbh., 1198.6. (Gita Press) 
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his wives. The wives of Kubera were beautiful.’ Bhadrd may be yet another name of Lakshmt 
‘who, with Nalakdbara, adorned Kubera’s court? At one place in the Mahabharata, Ashtvakra 
Dlesses Kubera saying riddhimana bhava, which may indicate that Riddhi was stil in process of 
being accepted as the wife of Kubera* The Buddhist works refer to Bhunjatit as his wife 
from whom he had’ five daughters, Lata, Sajja, Pavara, Acchimati, and Suta who were all 
‘married to Sakka.* Among the sons of Kubera, Nalakdbara and Manigtiva are mentioned. An 
interesting legend indicating Krishna's supremacy over them is found in the Bhdgavata. Accord- 
ing to this legend, these two brothers were once engaged in water-sport with their females, 
naked and drunk, and did not notice the arrival of Narada, They were cursed to become trees 
from which state they were delivered only when the child Krishpa uprooted them while playing, 
The Tibetan Buddhist works refer to Nakula’s (Na-lo-kiu-po) birth which filled with joy a con. 
course of gods.? 

Commenting upon Nalaktbara, Hopkins says “Nala is nara, a spirit of water.* Mayshofer is 
of the opinion that nala probably means a ‘son’; Emeneau, says that nal means ‘good’ in South 
Indian languages and ‘when applied to persons or action of persons, connotes excellence, virtue, 
Propriety or beauty.’ He suggests that ‘Nala’ is a formation with Sanskrit primary derivative 
suffixea from this south Dravidian base (nal), and that the meaning is ‘the good man’ or less 
probably ‘the handsome man. Kabara and Kubera are distinctly related, hence the name Ni 
Kabara. In the Ustarddhyayana Sitra, Nalakibara is mentioned as possessed of ‘pleasing 
manners.” Nalakibara is represented as the husband of Rambba, the Apsaras,"' and itis said 
that he was endowed with the qualities of dharma, strength, anger and kshdnti The Purapas 
Tepresent him as the son of Kubara from Riddhi.’* Various other Indra—named powerful sone 
of Kubara are also known.'* Pupnaka, the master of a celestial horse as well as a jewel of extea. 
ordinary merit, was the nephew of Kubera.!® In the Mahdméyiri (I. 40.54) he is mentioned as 
one of the four great Yaksha Chiefs who guarded the eastern quarter, the other Chiefs are 
Dirgha, Sunétra and Kapila. Purgaka is identified as a figure of local stories of eastern India for 
in the Gatha (44) of a Jataka Pugnaka calls himself a person from the East." 

One of the aspects of Kubera which is constantly noticed in literature and artis his lascivious- 
ness, This trait of his character has nothing to do with his otherwise pious attitude. In fact, he 
is reputed for his penances and austerities in the epics and Purdgas, He hallowed the spot where 
he practised penances, and it came to acquire the name of Kauberatirtha.* Yet another place of 
this kind was the confluence of the Kaverl and the Narmadé, evidently modern Onkireswara 
(Onkar Mandhata) near Khandwa (M.P)."° He is a great scholar of Dharma,” and lectures 
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Pandavas! and Dhruva* on it. He had a discourse with Mucukunda on the unity of Brihmapas 
‘and Kshatriyas and how that helps in prosperity of the state.” His knowledge of understanding of 
ethics does not, however, seem to influence his conduct. The scarce Apsaras such as Misrakedt, 
Rathbh&, Carunetri, Ghritacl, Menakit and a number of others adorned his assembly.* While 
‘adoring Siva he does not forget to look at the beauty of Uma, for which he incurs the goddess’s 
wrath. The Siva Mahdpurdna relates that he was born as a Brahmana, Gupanidhi, in the city of 
‘Kéimpilya, As he was incorrigibly ill-natured, he was turned out of home by his father. But, 
Inter, he pleased Siva by his austerities, When Siva along with Parvatt appeared before him to 
bless him, be winked at the goddess, Angered, the goddess cursed him to turn yellow in half of 
his body, including the offending eye. But Siva granted him the boon to be his friend, besides 
being the lord of Yakshas and a place near Kaildsa.* He had his eye upon even mortal women’s 
beauty. In the Yalastilaka of Somadeva, we have the instance of Sudatté, a maiden in her 
nuptial attire, wandering about in the universe and disapproving suitors for her hand on various 
grounds, She tells Kubera that a confirmed drunkard like him was not fit to converse with a 
maiden like her.’ The sculptures of Kubera also bear out this trait of drunkenness. 

‘This lord of Yakshas had various attendants who lived an equally fabulous life; for instance, 
Brahmadhdna,* Manibhadra (who is also a Yaksha-chief) and the Yaksha of Meghadira. The 
‘opulence and beauty of the last Yaksha’s possessions are vividly described in the Meghaditra.® 
Kubera's many sendpatis fought for him and preserved his power.” Some Buddhist works refer 
to his sendpatis who presided cver the court, during eight days of each month, specially for 
settling the disputes of Devas," Janavasabha’? and Bimbistra’ (after his death) were some of the 
important Yakshas who served him in various capacities, He is a hard taskmaster, and some 
Yakshiois served their arduous and exacting terms for him which sometimes even resulted in 
death.* Any dereliction of duty was severely punished. The Meghadata has an instance of the 
‘Yaksha who failed to do his duty and was cursed by him.'* Sometimes the Yakshas were reward- 
ed for faithful performance of their duties.’* Kubera has in his service not only Yakshas but also 
Rakshasas and Gandharvas.’” His floating palace is carried by Guhyakas and he sits there 
clothed in jewels and surrounded by many women." The Mahdbhdrata also refers to. Dhan 
Hemanetra, Pingala and Amogha as Kubera’s servants, and Hopkins has remarked that “their 
names are his own or convey his attributes.’ Kubera is also called Nardvahana' or Nartva- 
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‘hana;* As Hopkins has observed: “It is just when he rides his (Pushpaks) car that he is described 
‘as Naravahana and ashe: is: never desoribed as being carried by men it is clear that naras are 
spirits”* The naras‘are variously described in the epics* ‘as a special kind of Gandharvas, ‘nard 
‘nama.’ I'is interesting, as Hopkins has indicated, that “this epithet is rare in the ‘Ramayana. but 
common'‘in''the “Mahabharata, ‘especially’ in’ the later passages." His mount is sometimes an 
‘elephiaint called sarvabhauma,* a feature which Indra also shares: ‘In’many sculptures, Kubera is 
‘shown ‘riding*a man as, for instance, in the Bharhut sculpture of this Yaksha (labelled there as 
Kiipiro Yakho). 
In spite of stich ‘an important status, Kubera was himself dominated by other important divi- 
“nities. Kubera is hitmself'a Bhagavdna* but he worships other deities all'the same. With Brahma 
he's directly contiected through Pulastya and Vigravas and he is often represented in’ the Epics 
and Purdnas as worshipping and receiving:'boons from him: According to'the Mahdbharata? 
Bratima granted hit his wish to befriend Rudra.’ Kshemenilra in’ his “Samayamdtrika," however, 
‘ays that all'the-affluence of Kubera has no meaning for an austere deity’like Siva and one’ can. 
not ‘understand’ the"utility of this friendship at all: Kubera’s: associations’ with Rudra-Siva’ are 
extetisive, ‘Siva granted him overlordship of Yakshas,) He was presentin' the sabha- of Kubera 
along with Umi." When Oshanas'steal Kubera’s wealth, he runs to Siva for help.” Inthe Buddhist 
‘works Kubera is represented as hearing with respect the discourse of the "Buddhist monks" and 
protecting the disciples of Buddhism.* In the Jain works he appears as a devotee of Mahavita, 
Kiubera is represented as guarding the devaniemita Stopa of Mathura:® 

Regarding the time-span of Kubera’s overlordship, “the ‘Buddhist’ works present Vessavans's 
place as an office which changed its occupants from time to time But in the sacred Lam® text, 
Padamasambhava, he is described as having perennial youth In the Brahmanical tradition also 
he’ is’ immortal, although’ a. story’ of bis birth-as a Brahmana’of Kampila is found in the Siva 
‘Mahapurana (Shristikhapda, XIX.1741,) 

‘One of the most important functions of Kubera was the guardianship of the northern quarter 
in the Brahmainical) Buddhist and Jain cosmology. ‘The antiquity of the Dikpalas goes back to 
‘the Vedic’ period, ‘but at that time Kubera fails to be mentioned as'one of the guardians..* He 
‘makes his appearance in the Jétakas"? asthe guardian of the northern quarter, and'this popular 
tradition seems to have been accepted later, on all hands, Thus; he is one of the Caturmahardjika 
g0ds, guarding the north: the other gods are Dhatarattha, Virddaka and Virdpakkha,"* In the 
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developed concepts of these guardians in the Buddhist works, Manibhadra is also associated with 
Kubera asa chief of Yakshas in the guardianship of the northern quarter.' The Jain works seem 
to follow the stereotyped list of the later Hindu mythological texts.* In the Jain cosmology, 
Kubera, the guardian god, is referred to as living on the Vijayardha parvara of Himalayas? The 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, in the chapter on Durganivesa, recommends building the temples of 
these guardian deities in the northern sector of the town. The deities are described as Apardjita, 
Jayanta, Apratibata, Vaijayant, Siva, Vaisrayapa and Asvins. The gods of this list difer from 
those of all the other lists. The worship of Kubera as Mahdrdja finds mention as early as Panini, 
Het clearly refers to the bhakti of Maharaja who is styled as a devatd.* Patadjali has added to 
it that ‘bali? offered to Maharaja was called mahdrdja-bali These grammarians, however, do 
not assign any region to Kubera. In the Epics also, we find him assigned to the northern regions? 
although he guards the east with Indra according to some references,* 

Kubera enjoyed wide popularity and worship, and his images are quite numerous. As a aukika, 
(folk) god, distinguished from Vaidika (Vedic) god, he received worship in his exclusive temples 
where various kinds of musical instruments were played in the assemblage of the worshippers.’ 
His images are also referred to as having a ‘raised pedestal,’ Ushitd dsakd vaisravanasyeti\? 
Offerings were made to him as Maharaja," The Sdnkhdyana Grhyasitra'* refers particularly to 
Kubera and Mapibhadra, under the Bhdtas, and suggests an offering of meat, sesamum sceds 
and flowers to them, 

Kubera did not remain confined to the religious system of India alone; he is worshipped in 
various other forms in different countries.!* 

The ditferent iconographic texts describe Kubera-Vaisravana as one of the Jokapalas. 

The texts describe mainly two types of his images, viz., four-armed and two-armed, One of 
such early texts, the Vishwudharmottara Purdpa' says that his images should be made with the 
following characteristics, “‘He should be pot-bellied, four-handed, wearing udicya yesha, ‘northern 
dress,’ with armour over the body, On his bearded face, two fangs should be shown. He should 
‘hold mace and spear in the right hands and jewel (or pot of jewels) and a pot (of riches) in the 
left hands. Riddhi, his consort, should be shown seated on his left lap." The attributes of Riddhi 
and the Sankha and Padma nidhis have also been described, His left eye, it is said, should be 
Yellowish-brown in colour."* This reminds us of Parvati’s curse on him as a result of which one 
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of his eyes had turned yellowish. According to the Rapamandana, Kubera’s images should be 
four-armed and he should be shown holding a club, nidhi, citrus and a water-vessel in his diffe- 
rent hands. The Apardjitapriccha’s description of Kubera is identical.? There are other texts 
dealing with the two-armed variety of his images. According to the Brihatsamhitd? Kubera 
should be shown mounted on a human being, should be pot-bellied and have a crown placed 
on the left side of his head. The prescription of the Matsya Purtna* is almost similar, with 
certain additions such as huge body, pot-belly, holding mace, attended by the Guhayakas and 
eight nidhis, wearing Kundala, sitdribara, hdra, keyira and mukuja, One of the earliest iconogra- 
Phic description of Kubera is to be found in the Afvaldyana Grhyasitra, Parisishta, which des 
ccribes him as of golden colour, master of nidhis, riding on a horse and holding arrow or spear.* 
According to the Aritumadbhedagama, Kubera should be two-armed, with hands in the abhaya 
and yarada mudra or, alternatively, holding a club in the left hand, His vdhana here is a ram; 
also recommended were his consorts and two nidhis Sankha and Padma,-bhatdkdrar mahabalars 
‘in the form of powerful Bhotas."* According to the Supratheddgama, this god should have a 
terrifying appearance, two arms, and hold a club in one of his hands, The Silparatna lays stress 
on his friendship with Hara (Siva).” He was to be shown riding a chariot drawn by men, He should 
hold a mace in one of his hands, should be pot-bellied, accompanied by Ashqanidhis and 
Guhyakas on all sides. The Parvakdrana describes Kubera as Naravahana, accompanied by 
Sankha and Padma nidhis, and holding a club. 

‘Thus, the iconographic prescriptions for Kubera’s images present a considerable variety, re- 
commending wdieyavesha or such attributes as mace, spear, club, arrow or the nidhis. Among 
the vahanas (mounts), mention is made of horse, elephant and ram and a human being. The Brihat- 
Samhita, as shown above, prescribes that the crown of Kubera should be shown on the left side 
of his head, which reminds us of Manibhadra’s title parsvamaulf® The Vishaudharmottara lays 
emphasis on his yellow left eye, preserving the story of Kubera’s encounter with Umi, mention- 
ed carlier. These features are evidently based on his early sculptures and to some extent, the subs- 
tance of his mythology has also been retained there. His images illustrate the points, 

Among Yaksha statues, his images are easily the largest in number, and belong to a fairly 
extended time-span.” Yet, it is surprising that among the Maurya-Sunga phase, Kubera’s repre- 
sentations are rare. Even the recently discovered colossal Yaksha statue from Vidisha!® must be 
identified with Manibhadra® rather than with Kubera, The Rémaycna™ refers to the elephant 
mount of Kubera, and the Yaksha images with elephant could represent Kubera. In the mediaeval 
sculptures this feature occurs prominently. An early example of this sort is the Moosanagar 
‘Yaksha-relief (Fig. 1] now in the State Museum, Lucknow, (no. 53, 123) But the argument 
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cannot be stretched too far, because at Bharhut there are inscribed. Yaksha-reliefs. haying, 
elephant as the Yakshas’ mount, and the Yakshas there are specifically not Kubera. The. first; 
distinctive image of Kubera is from a Bharhut railing-pillar. Here, he has been shown. standing 
fon a crouching, grotesque, male dwarf, Kubera’s hands are in the namaskara mudrd, pose of 
supplication, held up to the chest and his left foot is firmly put on the left shoulder of a; dwark 
while the right leg is a litle raised on its toes. He wears a beautiful, turban, a dhot{to the knees 
with the frill falling to the legs, His ornaments consist of heavy kundalas, three-leafed  avigada, 
‘armlets’, and bangles. An uttarlya-pafa falls gracefully from his left shoulder.t The inscription 
at the top of the figure reads Kupiro Yakho, the Yaksha Kubera.* (Fig. 42} } 

Mathura,? as a single important centre of art, has yielded the largest number of Kubera images, 
‘These in the time range of the Kushana to the Mediaeval period presents Kubera alone, (C. 5, 
6,7.8, 9 Il, 18, 31, Kt, 55; 138, 240 etc.) or with his consort Hariti (C, 12, 27, 28, 29; 1694 ete.) 
or consorts (C, 30) and with a number of devotees (C. 8). The oft-presented objects in the hands 
are cup and goblet or purse, but nectar-(wine?) vessel (C. 8; 1538) mongoose, (240, 242, 528), 
otus-flower (594), bijaurd, “lemon,’ and staif (613) are also found. He is sometimes shown hold- 
ing his hands in the abhaya mudra (613, 1538, 1506). His different sitting postures are found in 
a variety of forms in his sculptures belonging to the Gupta period, for example, Bhadrdsana 
(1337), European fashion ‘Pralambhapddasana (1103), or sitting on Kailaéa (C. 9, 138, 254; 1118). 
‘The last group of the Mathura sculptures belongs to the mediaeval period. 

‘Among these Mathura images, some need detailed treatment. In one relict (Fig. 2] 
Koubera is represented as a tree deity, standing under a Kadamba tree. He holds a peculiar object 
in his right hand. This object has lines in a square-board pattern in the appearance of a caupada, 
agame of dice. He holds a purse in his left hand and with these two objects portrays his power 
‘over the game of chance, A simpler version of this is found in another free-standing image which 
has Kubera having the right hand in the abhaya mudra and carrying a purse in the left hand, 
[Fig. 3] In another relief, which is the part of a forana, Kubera is shown offering prayers 
to some deity (not shown here). A dwarf Yaksha attendant is carrying the basketful of flowers 
meant for offering [Fig. 4]. Kubera’s veneration towards the Buddha is well-known, and 
the instance of the Yaksha of the Meghadira has it that Yakshas gathered flowers for their 
lord, The Meghadita and its commentaries record beliefs about Yakshas that were prevalent 
uring that time and before it. And a representation of the theme is to be seen in this relief 
of the Kushana art of Mathura. In another sculpture (Fig, 5] Kubera has been shown 
hholding a purse in his left hand and the right hand, broken, seems to have been held in the 
abhaya mudrd, A mass of flames is shown rising from the shoulders and the head, Coomara- 
‘swamy has commented that the ‘flames represent fiery energy inherent in a King." Later on, this 
trait was absorbed in the sculptures of Agni.* Some of the sculptures of Kubera represent him 
as grinning (1432, 1524), The Mathura art presents Kubera as drinking wine in the company 
‘of women, In one such example (Fig. 6] Kubera is shown with a group of six persons. 
Koubera is seated on a rock. Of the other figures on this piece, there are two males, two 
females and a child. Kubera is drinking from a handled cup, and the female is offering him 
‘wine in another similar cup. Behind this female figure, there is another female holding 
a Jong-necked bottle, Both these female figures are clad in long-sleeved jackets, skirts and plump 
s which are obviously foreign, 
in the opposite side of the block we find the fat man again in a state of helpless intoxication 
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seated on probably alow rock in’ the cent¢6 in Jalitdsana:His sight arm! is held by\a/feinale 
figure wearing Greek costume: andi his deft -handby, the':male figure." Agrawala says'that 
although the basic idea behind such‘ sculptures may: bev similar ‘to ithe 'Gresk Bacchdnalian 
sculptures; in’ the: Indian} joonic) tradition the associatiom of Kubera with wire and women is\ 
clearly’ found? imi ssilione be f i D t > 

An inscribed sculpture" of Kubera feom Maholi near Mathura gives, epigraphic: proof. of hit 
worship. Kuberashere holds in the: right-hand a-lemon, and in the\left « goblet.-A halo is’shown 
behind his heady:dnd prominent moustuches are’also shown. ‘The:inscription om the image reads,:\ 
Mahardjagrihah yakshali idharmanitye vifidpayati’ kare: devaprasdtadal.: (Rigs7}. A> referenve 
here may also bé:mudes-to.-two pices in» the “Mathura: Museum One, belongiag to. Kushanil> 
period (no,/1346),ahows/a small figure of Kubera seated inbhadrasanay- on the: pedestal of the: 
miin: Buddhistimagey This) provides iconic|proof ofthe cult-rivalry between Buddhism/and:the! 
cult of Kubera, references: to hich\are abundant in) the» Baddhist litetdtunes:‘Therother image! 
(no.”,138),) which belongs. tothe mediaeval period, shows Kubera holding a cup, sitting’on® 
Kailisa, flanked by a number of worshippers, and attendants on either side, Inthe »parikara,\ 
‘stele,’ Gapesa is also shown sitting (on a. Vimdna.at-the proper right corner, [tis really surpris«i 
ing that despite a great, variety of typesin the Mathura images of, Kubera, there'is no‘limage ‘of 
this god. there, ‘showing.-his man-mount, although in. the iconic tradition of Matinura art; the! 
dwarf as yahana was well known.* In this matter, Mathura. figures. appear diiferent \fromt-those! 
of the Bharhut tradition, 

Some sculptures at Mathura show a group of divinities,,with Kuberae Av/panel  (Blg.-8)> 
represents, Ardhandrsivara,,.Visbpu,,Gajalakshml,,and , Kubera. in, that order, A distinctive 
attribute of Kubera «is the spear) held under the left arm-pit,.. besides the-purse inthe left: 
hand. The) spean:evidently came from, the .Gandhara’ tradition of ) Pancikas’ images: The” 
Gandhara tradition is seen, is another .image, of, -Kubera| [Fig..9], where +he is shown! along’ 
with two of his :consorts—Lakshmt and -Hariti.. Lakshmi. holds a, comucopia\ sand) Hariti °a 
child. In this case-again; Kubera holds a spear-in his right hand, ‘the pointed end’ of! which is 
clear, although its lower part is broken./These two sculptures. indicate that, when Pafika+Hartti! 
images of the Gandhara region were-accepted in the Mathura art, the Gandhiti tradition had 
to undergo a change. Therefore, probably the need of showing two consorts, instead offone as at 
Gandhara.* The Mathura images of Kubera exhibit the following traits: his consorts Hariti and! 
Lakshmt, his devotees, his attributes like nectar-vessel, wine:cup,’igoblet, lotus-flower, staff} 
lemon and mongoose. The abhaya and yarada mudrdsy a grinning’txpression ow the fave'ate the 
other notable features of his images carved during the Kushapa: times: In’ the Mathura ittiages 
of later date, nidhis were personified and attendants multiplied; otherwise\most of the distinctive! 
features of Kubera iconography evolved during the Kushiipa phase. to 

‘The post-Kushina phase followed the earlier Mathura traditions although the images “mutti2 
plied in number. An interesting piece of ¢. 8th century ab, has come down ftom Orissa? It 
Tepresents Kubera sitting with his consort, and flanked by attendants, Kubera is offering a cup- 
full of grapes to his consort who has her right hand on another drinking cup filled with grapes (7). 
The bhdravahaka, atlantes, Yaksha to the left of the relief is a powerful representation of the 


Catalogue of Mathura Museum, JUPHS, XX, 1949, pp. 194f, A similar imoge had been found by Col. LR. 
Stacy in 1836, IL is in the Calcutta Museum and is described there as Silenus, 

Aibid, ef, also supra, p. 6 

no, 3232, Indian Antiqua, 1947, pp, 8-9, Plate II. 

‘cf, Yakshinis on the railing pillars from Mathura, nos. J.2, 34, 4.5, ete, also, Paramatthajovika, 1,370; 
Lalitavistara, ch. 24, p. 390, for Kubera as naravdhana, 

In some other images, this object under the left arm-pit isa staff (mace?); cf. ASIAR, 1916-17, part 1, p. 13, 
pl. VII, d. The right hand is usually in the abhayamudra in such images, 

‘For Gandvara’s Paicika and Harti, ef. infra, p. 73, 

Jno, Ay, #4, Orissa State Muscum, Bhuvaneshwar. 
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superhuman might which these creatures had (Fig. 10]. Another example of the same 
period has been reported from Kamban (Bharatpur District, Rajasthan), It represents a two- 
armed Kubera, seated, holding a bijaurd, citrus, in the right hand and a purse in the left.) A 
similar image of Kubera is known from Tumain, and has an interesting feature in that the nudity 
of the deity is covered with a fig-leaf,* Besnagar has provided another image of this deity, in 
which he is shown standing, holding a purse in the left hand. The other hand is broken. 

The Pabhosa image of Kubera is a fine, specimen of the deity sitting in faliedsana on a couch, 
holding a cup in the right hand and a mongoose by its neck in the left. An elaborate lotus-halo 
and two jars of nidhis are other interesting features of this piece (Pig. 11]. Although nidhis are 
often found in Kubera’s images, naravahana, dwarf-mount, is a comparatively rare feature 
nd is known from an image (no. M. 73) deposited in the Allahabad Municipal Museum, The 
Eastern Indian art follows the same tradition;¢ so do the western Indian specimen of Kubera’s 
images. An important addition here, however, is the introduction of the elephant as the mount 
of Kubera, which is supported by texts like Apardjitapricchd, Rapamandana and Vastusdra,’ A 
Jain Kubera image has come down from Ranimalya (Chitor District, Rajasthan) which shows 
him with his usual attributes, viz, citrus and purse, but he is sitting under a tree, on a crouching 
elephant [Fig. 12]. He wears an elaborate headdress which has an inset figure of the 18th 
Jain Tirthankara, the presiding deity of Kubera in Jain texts. The stone on which the image 
is carved is black schist, Another image of this deity from Katara (Bharatpur District, Rajasthan) 
is almost similar to the above, except for the absence of the Jina figure (Fig. 13]. It is now 
deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

Several images of this deity are known from Central India, and some of them have certain 
exceptional features. An image from Terahi shows his four jars of nidhis and drakshakundala. 
The deity here is shown drinking wine(?) from a cup held at the lips. Another Terahi image 
shows him seated on a lotus-pedestal. The group of divinities on the stele are significant, The 
conical end of the stele has a Kamandalu-bearing figure (Brahma); towards its right side, there 
is a female deity, four-armed, holding a frisila in one of the hands. On the opposite, corres 
Ponding side, is Gaja-Lakshmt. The central image of Kubera is flanked by two attendants 
holding flutes [Fig. 14]. The Badoh and Padhavali images of Kubera represent him as 
four-armed; in the upper right hand, he holds a huge moneybag supported on the back; in 
the lower right hand, the Padhavali image has a mongoose while the Badoh piece shows a 
Tosary. Tn the left hands, the deity carries jars of nidhi, in both the images, The Dhubela 
Muscum image of Kubera (Fig. 15] is also four-armed, but with different attributes. The 
two upper hands in this specimen hold stalked lotuses, while a cup and a purse are shown 
in the lower right and left hands respectively. This variety is closer to the Khajuraho tradition 
of Kubera’s images.* A Padhavali-image of Kubera,’ now in the Gwalior Museum,' is 
important insofar as it shows the two-armed deity with his consort, Riddhi? (Fig. 16]. They are 


1Uitara Bharatt, V1, 29, p. 47. 

"Deposited in the Gwalior Museum: ef, Thakore, $.R., Cafalogue of Sculptures in Gwalior Museum (hereafter 
‘mentioned a8 Thakore's Catalogue), p. 7, n0. 11, 

Abid, p.3. 

“Indian Museum, Calcutta has some im»ges which portray him sitting holding a citrus in the right hand and (i) 
‘mongoose in the left (no, 3912); li) attributeless left hand kept in the lap (no. 6943, provenance udaigiri, Orissa; 
{il) mongoose in the left hand, no, A III. $1; Di 3; Cat, p. 159; provenance Pewangir, Kamrup, Assim. This fast 


exemple is etched on a tern Indian School of Medieval Sculptures, pp. 31, 99, 132 
cand plates, 


ef. Appendix, 
‘Thakore’s Catalogue, 
‘ibid, p. 17, 
‘iid, p. 46, 
ef, Awasthi, 


Iso, Banerji, RI 


» Khajuraho ki Deva-Pratimayen, pp. 232-34, 
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slasping cach other, and are flanked by two female attendants, one on each side, holding a 
pitcher and cauri. This image partly tallies with the description of Kubera and Riddhi as given 
in the Vishw-dharmottara. Another such image has been reported from Khajuraho and 
Kubera there is four-armed,? holding lotus, cup and purse. With his fourth hand he clasps 
Riddhi who, in one of her hands, holds a fish. The nidhis, donors, and attendants are shown 
around the parikara, 

‘The Maladevi temple at Gyaraspur (Vidisha Distt., Madhya Pradesh) has an interesting image 
of Kubera in that it has a ram appearing along with the deity. Kubera stands on the nidhighata, 
holding a citrus fruit in the right hand and a purse in the left, He is flanked by two attendants, 
the one towards his right holds a cauri, and the other on the left has typical grotesque features 
eg. “lanku-karna.’ The ram reminds us of the description in the Amsumadbhieddgama. 

The wine-and-woman association of Kubera, which started at Mathura during the Kushiga 
Period, continued unabated. One such image from Modi,* partly broken now, shows him sitting, 
holding a cup in the right hand; a female serves him drinks from a goblet (Fig.17). 

These sculptures, evidently, add many features unknown so far in the iconic representations 
of Kubera. An image of Kaubert from Naresar is also known. It is deposited in the Gwalior 
Museum, and is described in the Catalogue (p. 32) as riding on a corpse. All her hands and. the 
head are broken. A devotee sits at her right elbow. (13th century AD, measurements, 24° x21" 
x8’). 


‘Tut Iconic DERIVATIONS FROM KUBERA'S IMAGES 


Kubera as the consort of Apardjitd was accepted as the Sdianadevatd of the 19th Tirthankara 
‘Mallindtha in the Jain works. In Buddhism, his transformation was more complete. In the 
iconography and literary works, the ramifications of Kubera may be found in the tutelary pair 
of Hariti and Paicika, and Jambhala and Vasudhara. But both these emanatory forms of 
Kubera received independent status, and an attempt was made to divest them of their previoug 
associations. An elaborate legend was developed around the pair of Hariti and Paacika, 
Jambbala as well as his iconography is treated in details in the Sadhanamala where the deity 
belongs to the class of Dhyini Buddhas: Ratnasambhava and Akshobhya.' The text envisages 
mainly three forms of Jambhala. The first form is elaborate with the description of lotiform 
‘mandala occupied by Jambhala and Vasudhar in the centre and cight Yakshas and their 
‘Yakshinis distributed over the eight petals spreading towards the four main and four subsidiary 
directions. All of them were to be depicted in yab-yum pose like Jambhala and Vasudhira,* 
In one instance,* it is suggested that two identical golden pairas, leaves, should be carved; one 


MILS3.1-14, 

Sef, Awasthi, R.. op. cit. p. 236, Pl, 101. 

Tre image is now deposited in the Yashwant Rao Holkar Chhatti Museum at Bhanpura;ef, ASI, AR, 1912413, 
PP. $5-56; 1919°20, pp, 94-95, 

inte Zambhala in MAK, 1.17; Jumbhata, with Sambhals, Koshmala and others is one of the Yaksba chiefs, 
{rin Hirt mention of him, is made in MACK, 111, 608, He isa great Yiksha inthe region east of Varigus dot 
Xs said that those who obiained sddhi over him lived in great luxury, I1L644, The same work, IILGbGE sone 
‘ciates him with Pataliputra where Kings worshipped ins, 

Details of Jmbhala in theve two classes are similar except for minor variations, ef, Bhattacharya, By Buddhist 
Aconography, pp. 237-38, 

Fath carl verse nos: 284, 285,289. The Yakshas aro Manibhadra, Pargabhadra, Dhanads, Vaiéravaga, 
Kelioalt, Civikungal 
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showing. Vasudhtra and ‘the ight “Yakshiots and the other showing Jambhala and the eight 

sYakshas. These leaves should be pat one over the other, combining the ‘corresponding numbers, 
hic tunde i suggested evidently as an‘élternative to’showing’the pair in embrace, ‘The Sadhaka 
is promised success and the attainment of eightiMahasddhis or tepa} status Ove three worlds as 
toward for'his worship of this form of Jambhala and Vasudhari In one Paste the consort of 
Seabhala is Prajid and not the usual Vasudhara.* The attributes of Jambhala -are! usually 
described. as’ citrus’ and’mongoose, and he is conceived ofa witing ona ‘pedestal with his legs 
cese rach and a Totus; he wears a jewelled crown and a garland of blue lots: ‘The: mode) of 
svonthip ie elaborate: with prescription” of mantra, and iti ea HE ifitidoes mot work, the 
mage somade should be offered visardjika, salt, ihusttraka along ‘with’ ash collected: from) a 
imetery. After. smeating the image wih these, i¢ should be deed with the fire of the cemetery 
to obtain success. " 1 

In the second variation of the placid form; Jambliala is conotived oP as a sthreesheaded: and 
sinarmed. deity holding eitrus, goad arid quiver in the right hands, and) noose ‘and ‘mongoose 
sxsammett‘ones. ‘With the reniining thied ltt band) he embraces PrajDt who sits on his) teft.? 
io aire variations of this placid form, Jambhals issimply conseived of as siting\on cosmic 
soiue, holding etroé and nakulf in the-right and let hands.? His complexion is golden, and he is 
supposed ito grant'the stats of makdpadmapacl or provide inexhaustible wealth, increasing for- 
tune, freedom from disease, and fulfilment of all desires. 

Tn the third variation of Jambhalt's dhyana he i terrible, and there are five verses dealing with it, 
Such images of his aro calléd Krodhaindrt and itis said'that he assumed the uucchdshma (terri- 
bie) form, moved by the disappointment of human beings lacking in money. Accordingly, 
Jaexbhala js conceived of a terifying in' appearance, ‘black-complexioned,  frownings holding 
‘ akulb-cup full of blood, either drinking from. it or-metely looking atits\ he was to be meditat- 
ed upon’as trampling over Dhanada, the ¢r “Siva's friend.’ Dhanada lay cither 
‘rosteate, with face down or vomitting jowels.* (The Krodhamartis of Sambhala, it is sais, were 
revered by gods like Brahma, ‘Vishnu and iva or by demons, sages and the Lokapélas. Laksbmi 
Tanned ham with a edmara.t Tn sch form, Jambhala is-usually:conceived of cither..as) dwarf 
saree in ecent. or simply. as avfive-year old. Asiregards the attributes)» the description is 
‘standardy-and refers to him as ithyphallic and:having large unpierced ears, -eight-naiga garlands 

tnd other: ornaments.” ‘ 

ct tna: uivifies the rivalry-of the Jambhalavcult with the other cults, A vspecial, sanctity, is 
‘conferred on Jambhala by saying that he was revered: by the, Vedic gods.* However: meditation 
<inthis form. of Jambhala promised to the devotee the acquisition of expect, intellects wealth, 
son, wife, royalty, and the. cessation ofipains:in the after-life,) In the verses Jambhala is.address- 
Hae omdte, Rammapattana-ndyaka and single in Gunas. Also important is the passage 
cnc nnsimld that the discourses of Jambhala and Vasudhrd could be followed in worshipp~ 
ing the five Dhyiint Buddhas.” 

She details furnished. here assume greater importance hesause of the find bf a fragmentary 
Jambhala mandila from Nalanda (Site 1); this object is now in the. Patna Museum (no. (00063). 


‘ibid, verse 296, S64 Ths form of Jamba images i known from Tibetand Chinas cf, Bhattacharya: B» 
op. 7; quoting ‘Clark, Two Lamalite Pantheon, AL310y;203 and Getty,"A.r- Gods:of \Nottherm: Buddlsm, 
159. 

‘3Sédhanama, verses 287, 288, 290, 236, 298. 

ibid, verses 29195, pp. 562-78) 


ibid, pp. $70-71: 

ch Bhatt chivrye,(Bss op. cit p: 179, fig: 30; for one such image in the Sarnath Museum. 
*Sadhanamis, pp. $70-7 

‘ibid, verse 295, 


ibid, verse 292. 
‘ibid, verse 290, 
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‘The images of Jambhala and some other Yakshas and Yakshis are broken. The five Yakshas, 
inscribed, from right to left are: Civikundalf, Manibhadra, Vajrapini(?) Pratigrahendra(?); 
the fifth figure in that sequence is broken. Two of the Saktis have also been shown, Yakshas 
hold citrus and mongoose, while the Yakshis hold dlanyamafjar1 in the left hands, and their 
right hands are in the Varada mudrd (Rig. 18}. The image partially tallies with the description 
of Yaksha-Sakatarh ashtamandalart, found in the Sadhanamdla.® 

The images of Jambhala and Vasudhara have been found in India, particularly from the 
eastern region.* Such images carry sufficient indication of the transformation of Kubera into 
Jambhala, The association of Vasudhara with Jambhala, is, however, quite independent in 
origin, and the antiquity of this iconic form goes back to the Kushina period? Her basic 
concept is, however, of Vedic origin.* Later she was consorted with Jambhala, 

We are illustrating here (Fig. 19], one of the placid forms of Jambhala’s image in which he 
is shown seated in the pralambhapaddsana, over a cushioned seat, elaborately dressed, and 
Wearing many jewels and ornaments and crown, He is accompanied by his nidhis : Sankha 
And jar on the pedestal? A Lucknow Museum image (no. B. 287) has similar features (Fig. 20] 
and in addition has the third nidhi, ic. padma on the pedestal.® 

The terracotta representations of Kubera seem to duplicate the iconic characteristics of 
Kubera’s images. In one such terracotta plaque showing his torso, he is potbellied, squatting 
and holds a purse in his right hand, The Sanka nidhi is shown near his leg.’ Another Mathura 
Muscum terracotta (no, 4508, ht 34)° shows him seated in lalidsana with a purse in the right 
hand, (Red clay, Kushana period), 


THE YAKSHA—Pam ; HARnT AND PAQCIKA 


‘The motif of the child-devouring deity is of constant occurrence, both in. literature and art, 
Hiriti was one such child-devouring deity, and her counterparts are repeatedly found in the Brah. 
manical and Jain works, Her legend commonly occurs in different Buddhists texts, Her name 
finds mention in the Yaksha-pair of Haritd and Pagdaka of the Mahavamsa.’ In this. work, they 
are mentioned as the parents of five hundred children along with whom they Were converted to 
Buddhism by Majjhantika tera in their Himalayan country. Her story is developed and perfect 
ed mainly in the Sanskrit Buddhist works through the Ma/idrastu, the Vinaya Pijzka of Mala. 
sarvdstivadi School and the Samyukra Ratna Sitra of Chinese Sitra Pijaka of the Hinayina 
School, The last two works are available in Chinese alone, their originals having been lost.” 


terse 284, 

For the images of Jambhata; ef. Banerjce, R.D., Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Seulp 
‘and plates there, For Vasudhi, see, Agriwala, V.S.,J7SOA, June-Dec, 1939, pp, 
Jambhis la from Eastern India according to Banerjee, is that discovered at Kurkihara 9 
Indiin Museum (no. 3911, Caialogue and Handbook, Patt I, p.271, Ke. 1). 

*Agrawals, V.S., JISOA, 1939, pp, 14. 

‘ibid, p. 17. 

The |mage wes recovered from Sitpur, during the excavation conducied by the Depariment of Archaeology of 
‘Saugar University; and it is deposited in the Archaeologic:1 Museum ofthe Scugar University, 

‘The image was discovered at Varanasi; ef. AS/AR, 1903-4, p. 219, fig. 1. Several other images of Jombhita are 
Hoeos as anureums for instance, Nalanda Museum image nos, 00110, 00056, 0007, 10998, 0097, 000130, 00068, 
10803, 11170, 10995, 00018; Paina Museum image nos. 8359, 9665, 8446 cc, 


{hed clay, Kushina period, Provenance: Masani Devi, Ht. 34", 4680 inthe register of Mathura Museum for 
1958-59, 


Consolidated Report of Mathura Museum, 1961, p.47. 
®XXIL2L. 
1*For literature on Hartt, see Getty, A., Gods of the .C., JBTS, pat 1 
{1897 Bp 2529; Foucher, Berinninss of Buddhist Art, Ch V and 1X; Coomarawaeny, AK, Yatsha | i 9M, 
Boatinsall, NK. lconogrophy of Buddhist and Braknanical Sculptures i the Dacca Museum Dseos, 929 ep, ee 
67, PL XX) 0, 22, ed. Vaidya, P.L., Chapter 
XIL, pp. 107M; Divyavadana, p, 447 (Pancika as a Great Yaksha Chiel), 


tures, Pp. 36, 39, 91 
13-17; the oldest specimen of 
later transferred to the 
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From het stories as described in different works, a complete picture of the development of 
her cultepersonality may be evolved. Under the name of Kundalf, she was an_ inhabitant of 
‘Vesdli, and gave birth to a hundred sons every year, and ultimately died when her sons were five 
seated in’ number, ‘These children spread a fatal epidemic in the town which continued to 
teary the afficted ones till the Buddha set foot in the city. Another version of the story’ is t@ 
cee ttn the Vinaya Plaka of the Sarvlstivld school, preserved in the Chinese. Kundalt is 
ve a called Huanbsi, ‘joy,’ and she lives in Rajagriha. Originally, she was a protectoress of the 
people of Réjagriha, But as a result ofa spiteful wish in a previous life, she staried stealing and 
Killing the children of the city for herself and for her five hundred children, The Buddha w i 
mately brought her under control by hiding her youngest child, Pingala, in his alms-bowl. To 
provide for her, he ordained a share of food for her and her children in every momsy. Itis 
pret in the story that she was named Harti by the people of Rajagriha on account of her habit 
of stealing children. 

‘The Sorbyukia Vast contains the legendary accounts of Hériti in some detail. She is repre= 
sented there as & daughter of Sita, the tutelary Yaksha of Rajagriha, and is named Abbirat 
Si ‘nad a brother Satagiri and was married to Pafcika, the son of the Yaksha King, Paci, of 
the Gindhara region, She had five hundred children, among whom Priyankara or Pingala was: 
the youngest. In her previous birth, itis said, she had been the wife of « herdsman of Rajagriha 
reese ahe was obliged to dance at a festival even though she was pregnant, she harboured the 
‘wish to avenge herself for that unfair compulsion, as a result of which she was reborn as a 
Yakshigt, Thus, despite the protest of Sitagiri, this Abbirati, nicknamed Hari, constantly 
devoured the children of Rajagriha. The people of Rajagriha tried to appease her by offering 
her gifts of food, incense, lowers, etc, or by cleaning and decorating the town. But theieeTorts 
were futile. In the end, the Buddha intervened; he hid her youngest child under his alms-bowl, 
wet made her feel the pain caused by that personal loss. When the Buddha's counsels prevailed 
‘upon her, the child was also restored to her. To ensure that she would not retum to her old 
wPoriballtie habits, the Buddha ordained that every monastery would provide her a share of 
ctables, Thereafter, she became a protectoress. This goddess appears also in the Samyuklar 
Rotna-Sarra of the Chinese Sarra Piyakari? as a protectoress and a giver of children, 

Het story is found in the accounts of Huien Tsang and T-tsing; the former Jocates her at about 
twenty miles north of Taxila,* The latter shifts her to Rijagriha where she is figured as the giver 
or echildren and wealth.* T-tsing refers to the image of Hériti, holding one babe in her arms and 
some more playing about her, Such an image was to be found in the porch or in a corner of the 
dining halls of all the Indian monasteries.* 

‘Thos Hariti appears as a Yakshiot of cannibalistic nature; her name in different versions is 
Harts, Kundala, Huanhsi (Sanskrit—Nand& or Nandin?) and Abhirati, She has been associated 
With ‘Vestil, Rajagriha and Taxila in different versions of her story. Her sons are five hundred 
Trumber and the youngest is Pingala, Priyankara or Chinese Pilengka. It is interesting to 
Observe that in the Mahdvastu it is not Kundalf but her five hundred children who are the 
bearers of the pestilence that strikes the whole population, including the children. Harita, as a 
malevolent goddess responsible for killing and devouring children, is introduced only later. The 
fame Piyankara, as the son of the Yakshiot, is found in the Pali text also’ where he is a little 


1Bhattasali, N.K., op, cit. p. 65f. quoting On Yuan Chwang, Watters, I, p. 216, 
ef, Coomaraswamy, Il, addenda, p. 5, He quotes also Peri, N., Haritl, Ia mere de demons, BEFEO, XVII,.. 


11, 1917. 


‘ibid, p. 66f; ef, also Coomaraswamy, A.K., If, addenda, p. 5. 
18, 1209; DA, 11509; Visuddhimaggo, 382, 1 
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boy-Yaksha, In that context, itis said that his mother hushed him to sleep, when he was whim- 
pering, so that she could hear the monk Anuruddha reciting some verses, at the Jetavana, Any 
connection, however, between these two Piyankaras does not seem to be indicated. 

The consort of Hariti is Paiicika who figures as one of the twentyeight Yaksha-chiefs in 
the Buddhist works. His name also seems to appear in the Vamana Purdna as Paiicilika, the 
‘Yaksha of the N.W. region, who relieved love-stricken Siva of his unbearable grief.* 

The story of this Yakshigt has been very often recounted in the Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain works with minor variations of detail, regarding names and the locations, Banerjea® com- 
pares Hariti with such Brahmanical or popular goddesses as Jara, Jyeshtha and Sitald, Shah, on 
the other hand, identified her with Revatl, Shasheht or Bahuputrika.* To this list of different 
popular deities may also be added Kunti Yakshini of Kuntinagera,* Jari in the Mahabharata’ 
is called a Rakshasi, and the people of Rajagriha worshipped her by painting or carving her 
figure on the walls. Her children were also to be painted alongwith her and she was offered 
flowers, incence, food and drinks, Any person who drew her figure alongwith her children was 
blessed with plenty, but the one who did not was cursed with poverty. She was particularly 
fond of the flesh and blood of young babes, Another child-Jevouring deity is Shashehi-Jata- 
hirigt or Revati—Bahuputrik of the Kafyapa Samhita* who could take away or destroy the 
newly-born babies or cause still-birth. Revatl and Shashtht are similar female demons describ- 
ed in the Brahmanical and Jain works, In the Kaiyapa Sayihita, Babuputrikt and Shashthi* are 
some of the other names of Revati. Revatl is said to have acquired the name Shashehi because 
she was sixth in position among her brothers and sisters. She was the consort of Skanda,? who 
‘was one of the grohas. There is hardly any doubt that she has the characteristics of Hariti as 
killer of children. Bahuputriki, however, in the Jain works, appears as the consort of Mapi- 
hadra; she was worshipped in a caitya of het own.’ 

Kuntt of the Gilgit MSS, whose haunt was Kuntinagara in Kashmir, also appears as a malefic 
goddess, like Haiti, She used to cat the newly-born babes of the Brahmin householders. Ulti- 
mately she was pacified by the Buddha who arranged for her food in the Vilaras. The Dhamma- 
‘pada Aqjhakarhd™ refers to a Kall Yakshin!, who appears as the devourer of newborn children 
‘of a lady for whom she had developed hatred in her previous birth, She too was converted by 
the Buddha, and given a place in the same house where her old rival lived. She remained peace 
fulever after that, and, even though she often changed her habitat, her benevolence towards the 
ady never waned. Another similar story is found in the Jayadissa Jd¢aka (ao. 513).!* 

‘Thus it seems clear that there is no dearth of child-eating ogresses in the folk tradition of 
different ancient religious systems, and Hariti's legend is but a standardised version of a stock- 
belief in such popular deities. They probably existed in the nature of different diseases, as 


2Lalitavstara, p, 202; Yo the MX, 144, her Sadhana is described acconding to which in a mandala she should 
be shown with her child Priyankara and consort, Picika; the later should be shown as hora “eros looking” 
‘The same work mentions her along with Jambhala, 111.608; ef, els0 ibid, 1.17, for her son Priyankara and others 
{in thelist of Yaksha-chiefs 
supra, Chapter 3. 
SDHI, pp. 102-4, 107-8, 380-83, 503-4. 
4401, 1, 1, p. 665, 67; uso, by the same writer, Harinegamest, JISOA, XIX, pp. 40. 
SGilgit MSS, I, XVII, 
1118.14. 
*Shah, UP.,JISOA, XIX, p. 40; Many mothers are mentioned in the Mahabharata, 111.219.27H, who were 
‘worshipped by human beings desiring children. Some of them destroyed the foetus. ef. also MP, 179.19, 
*Katyapa Sarthit, p. 99; f, also Devi Bhdgarata, IX.46.1if MMK, 11.667, 680 for Baluputsika. 
"Kalyapa Sarhhit, p, 100; she was six-faced; for her iconography see, Shah, U.P.,JISOA, XIX, p. 38. 
infra, under Subsidiary Yaksha Chiels,p. 82, 
‘xpurtingame, E.W., 11708. 
13\tark. P., 246-268 also describes several sons and daughters of Yaksha Dubsaha who along with their 
Children were a source of fear to children, infants and to foetus, 
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suggested by Banerjea.! In them can be seen the personification of different diseases and epide- 
mics such as small-pox, leprosy, etc. Jari, on the other hand, meant ‘old age’ which itself is 
not a very happy situation in the span of life. Hariti-Kupdala’s association with small-pox or 
leprosy is clearly supported by the description of the pestilence that her children spread in 
‘Vesali.® 
Hirtti's worship received the Buddha's sanction, and spread in the different regions of India 
and abroad. In the Buddhist texts, she has been associated with Veéilf and Rajagriha as well as 
Gandhara. Hicun-Tsang refers to her Stapa, erected by Asoka, which had been identified by 
Foucher with that at Sare-Makhe-Dheri in the Peshawar district’ It became customary for 
the Buddhists to instal Haiti's images in monasteries everywhere, This is corroborated by I-tsing 
who also attests to the custom of installing Paficika’s images in a similar manner. This bears 
out the widespread prevalence of the Hiriti-Paficika cult. About the specific areas of the 
currency of this cult, the Mahavarisa, as pointed out above, associates her with the Himalayan 
region; and the Mahamayart® refers to Pancika as the tutclary deity of Kashmir; their eldest son 
is assigned to China (china-bhami), and another son to the Kutika people in the north west.* 
‘An inscription of the Sth century ap from the old Madhya Bharat region of M.P. indicates 
that she was worshipped in that area.’ The whole legend of Hariti, according to Coomaraswamy, 
“reads more like an explanation or justification of a cult than a true account of its origin; pro- 
bably this was the best way to provide an edifying sanction for an ancient animistic cult too 
strong to be subverted." It is almost an invariable feature of the Hirlti group of stories that 
the Yakshinis in question were pacified and rehabilitated on the right path. 
Hants images and her temples have been reported from different places in India and abroad, 
notably from Mathura? and Gandhara,"” Her cult found away towards China, Japan, Korea 
‘and some other countries, which have preserved paintings and sculptures of her. Notable 
examples among these as described by Foucher are as follows: 
1. Hartti sculptured on the left wall of the entrance corridor of the temple called Chandu- 
Mendut, near the Stupa of Boro-Budur, (IX century).!* 

2, Turfan mural painting of Hariti.!® 

3. A large figure probably of Hariti brought to light by excavations at the desert of Takla- 
Makan near Khotan. It shows a large figure of a woman “painted in tempera on a coating 
of mortar in the embrasure of the door of a little Buddhist Sanctuary.”"* 

She was worshipped in China; and I-tsing has referred to the existence of “the portrait of the 


1DHI,p. 108 

sMchipits, 1.208, She struck VeSal wth a disease ealedadkinava, which was diferent from the same called 
mandataka: adhivdsa is described es attecking the whole district. 

SBaneriee, LN DML p. 38; Rosenfield, J.M., quoting Konow, Cll, pp. 124.27; however, identifies the spot of 
her conversion by the Buddha with the stpa “erected cight miles orth of Skarah Dheri whence came x. notable 
imnoge ofthe deity with an inscription imploring that sho protector heal children," Rosenfield, DAK, p. 246, 

ibid, p. 246. 

SJUPHS, XV, Part I, p.29. 

bid. 

CII; IM, p. 78, the inscription at Gangidhars, hclaware, Rajasthan, which refers tothe early Calukya kings 
8 Harti putrnar, the descendants of Hari 

*Coomareswemy, , pp. S10. 

tel, Agravala, V'S., Catalogue of Brakmanieal Images in the Mathura Art, pp. 7391, under Hetil 

ef, Journal of Indian Art, WIM, n0, 62, Pl IV.2, Harti and Jambhala from Gandhara; of. also Foucter, A. 
Beginning of Buldhist Art, PLLXVILA-2% Bechhofer, L., Early Indian Sculpture, Wi, Pl. 150. Harti from Skarah 
Di ied in ye 387 a), mith Vy of Fie ni and Con 3, MS 
J, Art cf Gandhora, Ps. 10, 105,77, fig. 112; also images nos, G3, G8, in wscum which represen 
Hiri and Pafcika from Gandhora. 6 sees wi 

NFoucher, Ax op. cit pp. 284. 

2S)bid,p. 284 aso pp. 271. 

23ibid, . 285. 
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Boddess-mother of demon sons, named K-weitsu-mu-chen. As ki-si- 
have reached Japan.” 

Some more sculptures and temples of Hariti have been unearthed in recent years in. excava- 
tions at different places, notably from Nagarjunakonda (A.P.)' and Sirpur (M.P. unpublished). 
‘The temple of Hariti at Nagarjunakonda was placed in an enclosure, and was approached by a 
flight of steps; the shrine was flanked by two bigger rooms; in the shrine there was found a 
broken image of the deity with the feet hanging down. The excavation of the enclosure provided 
a stone-bench with an inscription reading Kémasara, ‘arrow of love.’ Its relevance to Harti 
cannot be explained properly. A deity, who was the giver of children, could also be the giver of 
crotic desire. But that is at best a speculation. Another inscription on a pillar here records an 
akshoyanivi, ‘perpetual burning of lamp,’ on the occasion of some utsava, festival. 

Hariti’s male counterpart, Paficika, was probably not less important, and finds mention in the 
literary texts either along with the prominent Yaksha chiefs! or as distinct from that group.* 
‘The Dixyavadana describes him as Jord of a strong army which consisted of giant-like men, 
mountain-like elephants and elephant-like horses.* The text also describes him as the demolisher 
of the pavilions of the rirthikas, heretics, at the time of the famous miracle of Srivastt perform- 
ed by the Buddha.* Paficika belonged to the stock of the Gandhara Yakshas,* and is represented 
as son of Paiicdla, the Yaksha king of Gandhara,” In the Mefjudrimilakalpa, his name occurs 
with Hariti and their son Priyankara, and it is said that a magical circle should be drawn in 
which Paiicika’s figure should be shown terrible in appearance.’ Like Hariti, he also came to 
occupy a place of importance in the Buddhist Vihdros; and [sing testifies to the custom of in- 
stalling the image of a deity, evidently Paficika, in the kitchens of the Buddhist monasteries. The 
deity was carved “‘in the shape of a man seated on a chair, one foot on the ground.” 

Some prominent images of Paiicika have come down from the Gandhara school of art. Among 
these, notable are the images found at Takal, Mardan Guide’s Mess collection, and the one now 
in the British Muscum.'* The Takal image of Paiicika is an impressive specimen, “in sheer bulk 
and imperious mien.” He sits on a throne, and holds a spear'* in his left hand; the right hand 
is broken. The donor-figures and children are carved on the pedestal. These images exhibit 
Paficika as a chief or a war-hero, by displaying his regal demeanour. By and large, his images 
conform to the descriptions of him in the literary texts. 

In the sculptures Hriti has been shown either with Paficika or alone, but always encumbered 
with children. In the Gandhara art, “most often she is represented as holding on her knees or 
even suckling her last-born which has caused her to be called the Buddhist Madonna, whilst a 
umber of her sons frolic around her or climbing around her person make her look like an Ttalian 


j-mo-jin, Hariti is known to 


4Foucher, op. cit, p. 286f. Pls. XLIX. 1-2and L. 1,2. 
‘Undian Archaeology: A Review, 1954-55, p. 22. Pl, XLV, for Hihi’s apsdal temple and her image. 
ibid, p.22, report on the Site VILLA. 
SGilgit MSS, 111 (i), pp. 15ff: MMR, 1, p17. 
alitavistara, p. 202; Divyavadana, p, 447. 
vydvadana, p. 447. 


PB 
SMMK, p. 325, however, refers to tke worship of Pafciks and Hitt in the Vanga-region; cf, Moti Chandro, 
BPWM, 111, p. $5. 


ef. Coomaraswamy, A.K., Il, 


ina parable reported by Hieun-Ts1ng about a Turkish ptince who wanted to 
raid a monastery at Balkh and take away its treasures. The Chinese traveller informs thatthe prince dieemed shoe 


his heart was pierced by Kubera’s lance and the next day he died. ef, Rosenfeld, J.M., op. cit p. 249; also supra, 
7, 
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allegory of Charity.” The tutelary pair are shown seated on a pedestal covered with coins. 
‘Sometimes Hariti holds a cornucopia which is a symbol of abundance and prosperity. Paficika 
‘wears leggings, tunic and coat, and is shown fondling his consort. And in all these characteristic 
attributes they look very much similar to their Gaulish counterpart? 

Rosenfield notes the ‘irregularity’ in the imagery of Hariti and Paicika figures; this irregularity, 
according to him, stemmed from the fact that “they were not among the canonical Buddhist 
icons," He observes three types in such images, one, in which the pairis shown in a highly ‘classi- 
ceal guise’ ... semi-nude, encumbered with many children; two, “‘in which the seated pair is cor- 
pulent and highly omnate,”* and rhree, in which “the deities can be closely correlated with two 
familiar members of the Kushan coin pantheon, Pharro and Ardoxsho. In contrast to the other 
seated pairs, the male figure... (in this third variety) is less bulky, wears a tunic and knee-length 
leggings, and usually carries a staff with a round finial instead of spear. The woman holds a 
cornucopia; the many children of the other groups are here reduced in number; coins and money 
purses are prominently displayed.” 

‘The image-type of Hariti with Paficika could not retain its characteristic features; and under- 
went a change in the other Indian art-schools, where Hariti was readily converted into Bhadra, 
Lakshmi or Vasudhard, and Paficika took on the appearance of Kubera or Jambhala, At 
Mathura, the cornucopia of Hariti became the identifying symbol of Bhadri-Lakshmi for there is 
found a literary as well as art tradition to support this.* Similarly, the staff or lance of Paficika 
‘was replaced by cup and goblet, or cup and purse, to suit the requirements of Kubera’s icono- 
graphy; or, in the form of Jambhala, the images were provided with citrus and mongoose, With 
such modifications, the Indian schools produced several images associated with Hariti. At least 
three types can be distinguished in them, viz., Harlti with the consort, or alone, orin a multiplied 
form. In the first variety, some Kushdoa sculptures of Mathura show the tutelary pair seated 
together. Paiicika holds a purse in his right hand and a cup in the left; Hariti-Lakshmt holds a 
flower and is accompanied with a child seated on her left knee.’ Another sculpture (no. C. 26, 
Mathura Museum) represents the childless variation of the above.* The pair seems to have been 
very popular and the artists of Mathura tried several iconographic permutations of their images.” 

The representations of Paiicika-Jambhala in the Sarnath school of sculpture appear a little 
ifferent from the previous types of images. A votive stipa (no. D (b) 12) bas him holding 
bijapdraka in his right hand, and 2 mongoose vomitting pearls in the left. Next to him is a repre- 
sentation of Hariti. Another example, a lintel (no. D(d) 1) is carved with a number of niches in 
cone of which is represented a female figure, probably Hariti, standing, giving something to her 


1Foucher, op. cit. p. 142. 
+ibid, pp. 1424. 
Rosenfeld, J.M., op. cit, p. 246. 
For example, of, Rosenfield, op. cit, fig. 61 (a relief from Kanishka Stiipa;) and also Ingholt, J, no, 342, 
‘the image from Sahri Bahlol. 
*Rosentield, J-M., op. 


PP. 246-47; for example, cf. Ingholt, 
Sef. Agrawala, V.S.,JISOA, NS, 1967-68, p. 3 and, I pp. 92-94. 

‘7Matkura Museum object 1n0. C. ved Report on Archaeological Museum, Mathura, 
Lucknow, 1961, p. $0, no. 4562. Another object no. 69.9. in the Mathura Museum Register, of which only the 
ower portion is preserved, shows Kubera wearing a stitched coat and holding a cup in the right hand. An animal 
figure is shown behind the leg of Hartt. The Lucknow Museum has an object, no. G. 163, which shows the pair 
along with row of children below; one child is in the lap of Harli. cf. also Patna Museum, image no. $838, ef, 
also, ASIAR, 1934-35, p. 78, Kubera and Hariti with seven children. The imageis in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

cf. also Mathura Museum image nos. C, 29, C. 30 which portray the pair. 

‘ef, Mathura Museum sculptures no. 1538 pair sitting in European fashion. Hiriti holds her right hand in 
Abaya Mudra (Kuships period), no. 1694: the pair sitting engzged in drinking, Gupta period; 2315 similar, 2329 
like 1538 in details; in F_30 Mathura Museum (Kushina Period), sbe is sccompanied by Kubera, and four children 
‘on the pedestal, For one of the earlier representations of the pair, at Sanchi ef. Marshall, J., Monuments of Sachi, 
1, p.245; IF, pl. Clit. 3. 
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Children who are shown squatting around, Another niche has a female figure holding a lotus in 
the left hand and a bunch of buds in the right. Two jars have been depicted along with her, which 
belp in identifying her with Vasudhara. In the last niche is shown Ptciké. This piece appears 
interesting as two consorts of Paiiciké-Jambhala, have been shown in it. 

In the post-Gupta phase, this tutelary pair seems to have influenced the Jain icons in which 
Sorpulent Yaksha and Yakshl figures are shown. Such Jain icons in which a child also appears, 
are usually taken as portraying Dharanendra and Padmavatt, or Gomedha and Ambika." That 
they have an unmistakable stamp of the earlier tutelary pair, cannot be doubted, However, 
Smong the important post-Gupta specimens of the Hariti-Paticika images, mention may be made 
of that from Ajants, Cave If, and the one from Farrukhabad, The former has a separate chapel 
for it in the cave, and shows the pair sitting together, Harti holding a flower and accompanied 
by her children.* The other image from Farrukhabad (Uttar Pradesh) is now deposited ia. the 
State Museum, Lucknow (no. 0.235); in this, the pair is shown seated together; Patcika-Kubera 
holds a cup, and Harti a child. 

Another variation of the images of Hariti shows her with her children but without her con- 
Sort.* In this aspect, the Yakshint has been likened to the Christian Madonna by Foucher. He 
has pointed out the great popularity of this motif “spread over nearly twenty centuries and over 
the Whole Far-East.” According to him the moti is of Buddhist origin.* Some of her sculptures 
Of this type are as follows: 

Sculpture no. D. 10 (Mathura Museum) shows Hartt, seated, holding child in her left arm. The 
child is seated on hher left lap. The child is shown touching het breast. She holds a cup in her 
Fight hand, a feature reminiscent of Kubera. Two stalked lotuses are shown rising from the 
Pedestal. The Allahabad Museum has a sandstone image (1.74°x1.9", no. 33, mediaeval period) 
in which Hart is shown seated on a lotus in lalizdsana, with a (headless) child on her lap. An 
image of Harti has been published by NK. BhattasaliS which is interesting because of some new 
iconographic features. The image was discovered at the village Paikpada, P'S. Tangibadi, Dist, 
Dacca. Itis made of blackstone (1.7"x 10°), and represents the goddess seated on a lotus, seat, 
cross-legged. In the two upper hands she holds a fish and a drinking bowl respectively. With her 
two natural hands, she holds her child in her lap.* As Bhattasali has observed, it shows a novel 
method of representation of Hésiti, She is usually two-armed, but in this case the number of 
arms is four. The identification of the deity is rendered convenient by the inscription on the 
sculpture identifying her as Hartti, The representation of fish in her right hand is also unique 
feature, 

Hirt’ bronze images are also known, and in one such specimen from Nalanda Fig, 21] she 
§ depicted as seated on a lotus, with her child on the lap, and her right foot on another lots 
sing from pedestal. The pedestal carries the depiction ofa bat and a ball evidently for the chilis 
Sport. The image is now in the National Muscum, New Dethi (no. 47, 50), 

A third type of the images of Haiti is also suggested from a number of specimens in Mathura 


Allehabsd Museum, sculpture nos. $7, 165, 217, 

ok. Yardeni, G. Alanta, 1, pp. 3435, pl. XXXIX; Gupte, RS. and BD. Matajan, Ajanta, Ellora and 
Awraneabad Caves, Bombay, 1962, p. 166. ako p. 233, for te pair in cave 7 of Aurangabad. 

Sef. Mathurs Museum nos. D. 10, F. 34, 35, 37, 40 and 64,7. Also Contolidated Report, op. cit., 0. 4001 
To, Alf ltady with comucopia, identified with Hirti-Bhadra). Lucknow Museum object ngs, 0.240, ego 
{80 Aa im: ge of Harti has come from Sahri Bahlol and shows ber fout-armed, holding a em acd lance in 
TAR ants and a child and a Kanapdalu in the lower hands. Two atiendanis are shown on bet two nase 
ASIAR, 1911-12, pl. XLI, fig. 16. 

‘Foucher, op. cit, p. 279. 

deat slop. cit. p67, pl. XXVs ef. also Agrawala; RC., Bhdrariva Vidya, XX-XXI, pl. I lstrating vara 
RaRine a fish inthe Yet hand. The figure is part ofa panel from Abansri and is preserved in’ Amber Mion on 
Rajasthan, 

‘*Bhaitasali, N. 


p- cit., p. 63. 
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and Lucknow Museums. In them, the deity seems multiplied,* She is shown generally with the 
child, and her consort is not associated with her in such images. Images nos. F. 31, 34 of 
Mathura Muscum and no. 241 from the same place but now in the Lucknow Museum, show the 
deity in her multiplied form. In them are found a collection of three or four figures each holding 
achild ina different manner. The presence of a child in such sculptures seems to give a clue to 
the identification of the deity with Hariti, The number of such sculptures is comparatively small, 
‘An image in the Lucknow Museum has three Matrikas and Kubera sitting in a row. They all 
have their right hands in the abhaya-mudrd; in the left hand the first figure has a flower, Kubera 
has a purse. The third figure holds a child in her lap and may be identified with Hiri, The 
other details are indistinct. The image belongs to Mathura art of Kushana period. [Fig. 22] 

‘The large number of her sculptures shows the popularity of the worship of Hariti and her 
legend. Such sculptures must have been in great demand, particularly in the Buddhist vikdras 
where Haniti bad a niche for herself assigned by the Buddha. Coomaraswamy has suggested that 
ic offerings to Hariti “must have been made originally on an altar set before painted icons 
 -placed within the refectory.”” The “altars were made of stone in the form of lotus 
flower expanded towards sky and with its smooth round centre serving asa table. .."* Eventually, 
it scems that this practice was superseded by the installation of Hariti’s images. The discovery 
of a Jarge number of different types of Hariti sculptures proves this supposition. 


‘SunsiDiany YaksHA CHiErs 


Besides Kubera and the pair of Hariti and Paficika, there appear also certain other prominent 
‘YYakshas whose authority seems to have been well-recognised. Some of them are discussed here. 


Manibhadra 

This Yaksha enjoyed an enviable place in the Yaksha-pantheon, and in the cult-hierarchy, he 
appears to hold a position next only to Kubera, He was known variously as Manivara, Mani- 
cara, Mani or Manimat® but he is most familiar as Mapibhadra, He shared many titles of 
Vaiéravana-Kubera, such as Yaksiardja, Yakslendra, Nidhipati, Dhanapati, Dhanddhipati and 
Dhanédhyaksha* As a Yaksha-chief his position is well recognised in the Jain works also.* The 
earliest references to this Yaksha-chief are found in the epics and the Buddhist works. Asa 
‘commander of Kubera, he fought and defeated his counterpart Prahasta of Ravana’; he defeated 
Rakshasas with a force of four thousand Yakshas.* Because his crown had slipped to one side 
on being struck by the mace of Ravana, he acquired the nickname—Pdrsvamaull.* In the 
‘Mahabharata, he is described as living on the mountain Sretagiri and Mandara, waited upon by 
Yakshas of various shapes, wielding various weapons.” Kubera is his overlord.’ Asan exclusive 
deity of traders and travellers, he has been mentioned in the dranyaka Parva of the Mahabharata 
464.130; 65.22). Yudhishthira paid oblations to him when he went to fetch the treasures of 
Marut" This again confirms his status as the god of travellers and giver of riches, The Manju- 


These images may represent the cult of Matrikas, but the depiction of children in them leads us to the Hari i's 
cult images, For another identification, ef. Agrawala, R.C., Lalit Ka’a, 14, p. Sof. and plate, 
2Coomaraswamy, Il, pp. 5-6, quoting -tsing, the Chinese traveller, 
Hopkins, E.W., 0p. cit. p. 144, 
‘ibid. 
Ssypra, Chspter 3. 
“Randyara, VLI9.11. 
“iid, VILS.1-6. 
‘ibid, VIL.1S.10-1 
°Moh , IL.140.3f, cf. also, ibid, WH.158.54; X111.20.8, 
ojbid, I.10.14; Devt Bhdgrara, X1U,10,90, refers (0 Mapimat, Mapikandhara, Magibhishe, Maoiéra 
‘Mapikitmukadhdraka as senipatis of Kubera, ei sv 
UMbhy Aévaldyana Parva, 64.6-9, 
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Srimalokalpa (111.608-611) refers to Manicara Yaksha of Haimavata who was worshipped by 
King Bharata, son of Rishabha.? 

That he had a large number of exclusive followers is corroborated by references? to his ex- 
clusive worshippers in Pali works. The Milindapafho, also tells of certain secrets of this cult 
which were limited to the fold, and were kept hidden from all others. There is found epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of the exclusive Manibhandra-bhaktas from an image of this Yaksha 
discovered at Padam-Pawaya (Gwalior). 

It has been suggested that Manibbadra was a popular deity in the eastern India as he hasbeen. 
often mentioned in the Pali works of the Buddhists, and the Prakrit canons of the Svetimbara 
Jains.* But the intrinsic evidence of these texts seems to go against the parochialisation of this 
deity. In the Sarkyutta Nikdya (1.208), his caitya, ‘shrine,’ called Manimdla, is mentioned as 
being situated in Magadha. In the Mahdmayari (1.31) Manibbadra and his brother Parga- 
bhadra are described as the tutelary deities of Brahmavati, identified with some city in the region 
of Varnu or Gandhara. In the Vipaka Satra the caitya of Manibhadra is situated in the Vijaya- 
varddhamina grove at Vardhamanapura, evidently Mithila, while according to the Pindaniryukt,, 
it was situated at Samilla. In the Surya Prajfiapti* a reference is made to the caitya of Mani- 
‘bhadra to the north-east of Mithila." However, the evidence of archaeology connects Manibhadra 
and his cult with Mathura in north India, and Pawaya in the Madhya-Bharat region from where 
hhis images have been brought to light.” The literary sources too associate this Yaksha with the 
north-western region besides eastern India. On this evidence it may be said that Manibhadra’s 
cult was prevalent in a fairly wide area in east, north-west, north and central India, In eastern 
India, however, his worship was comparatively more current. Yet it is interesting to observe that 
both of his sculptures discovered so far have come from outside eastern India, A temple of 
Manibhadra is also mentioned in the Kathdsaritsdgara (1.162), but in the absence of any clue in 
the text, the location of it cannot be decided. 

Many Yaksha names with Mani in the first part of them are known from different sources, A 
Manigriva, as a brother of Nalakdbara, is son of Kubera in the Bhdgavata Purdna (X.9-10). 
From some other Puranas, Manimat and Manimantra are also known.* The Atandtiya Sutta of 
the Digha Nikdya refers to him as Mani, the great Yaksha chief. In the Sri Sikta of the Reveda 
Kubera has been referred to as Devasakhd and Manibhadra probably as Mani. A wish is express- 
ed that Kubera, Kirti and Mani may grant glory and abundance. A reference to Manibhadra is 
also made in the Sankhayana Grihyasatra.” 

Manibhadra’s family has also been a subject of casual mention in the literary traditions. Raja- 
tandbha appears to be his father and Bhadrd, his mother.” The Vayu Purdna tells of his wife 
Punyajant and twentyfour sons." In the Jain works, however, the names of his wives are men- 
tioned as Kung and Babuputrd.’* Madanamaiijerf, the daughter of the Yaksha-chief Dundubhi, 


4ef, also MMK, 1.43; 11.549. 

*Manibhaddavattika, in Mahdniddesa, 1.89; and Mapibhaddas in Mi‘indopath>, p. 191, The former appears to 
ben class of ascetics and recluses. Maplbhauddas in the Milindapaiho are mentioned along with tumblers, jugglers 
‘and actors etc, which shows that the followers of this Yaksha were drawn from the folk element of society. cl 
also the Question of King Milinda, SBE, XXXV, pp, 265-66. 

34SI, AR, 1915-16, pp. 105-6 and Plate. 

‘Moti Chandra, BPWM, III, p. St. 

Ssupra, Chapter 3. 

*Chands, R.P., JDL, IV, p. $2. 

‘supro, Chapter 4 (for Manibhadras’ image from Vidisha (Besnagar), 

ef. Br. Pay WLT.127-131; Mb MLASR.S4, 

*Coomaraswamy, A.K, I, p.4. Quoting Hoernle (Congr. Int. Orientalists, 12), he also refers to a story of the 
‘Mahi-yaksha Mavibhadra in MSS, Coomaraswamy, A.K., I, p- 6 and note, 

supra, Chapter 3; Br, Py, 11L.7,122-125 refers to his mother Magivara and his tweatythree sons, 
supra, Chopter 3. 
387P, VIA2-43; also Kathas, 1X29. 
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is called the wife of Manibbadra in the Karhdscritsdgara.* She is described as having the habit 
of roaming about happily with her husband on the banks of rivers, hills and charming groves, 
In the same content, Mapibbadra is mentioned as brother of Kubera. His daughter Tardvall is 
known from the Dafakumdracarita.® POrgabhadra is another Yaksha who usually figures along 
with Mapibhadra, In the Mahamdyari both these Yakshas are described as brothers. Among all 
these different Yakshas and Yakshiols, the names of two wives of Mapibhadra, namely Bahu- 
putrd or Babuputriki and Kupd& are most important. While Kupga may be an abstraction of 
Kupdali-Haniti of the Mahdvastu (1.2081), the other, Bahbuputrd,* appears to be the designation 
of Hariti’s proverbial motherhood. In other words both the names may be regarded as the two 
different versions of Hariti’s tradition. Bahuputra or Bahuputrika bad her own worshippers and 
her caitya existing at Visila (Ujjain)' is known, A Babuputsi or Bahuputtaka cetiya tinds men- 
tion in the Digha Nikaya* also which was in the neighbourhood of Vesalf to the north of the 
city. The Commentaries have added that it was a pre-Buddhistic shrine, and it derived this name 
because here people used to pray to a god of the great nigrodha tree for obtaining sons. In the 
Katyopa Sanvhird,* Babuputrika is a synonym of Revati, a bdlograha of the Jain texts, who also 
appears as an instrument of death to children and therefore called Jarchdriyl. ILis quite probable 
that, in the course of development, this Bahuputnika’ might have been assimilated by Revatl 
pecause of similarity of features.* But for this indirect connection of Bahuputrika with Hari, 
the motherhood aspect apart, there does not appear to be much evidence for connecting them. 
It is quite probable that this pair of Mapibhadra and Bahuputriki might have been the pre~ 
‘decessor of the Buddhist tutelary pair of Hiriti and Paicika or Jambhala, or the Jain pair of 
‘ambiki and Gomedha or Sarvagha.” However, the equation cannot be emphasised too much 
because of obvious reasons. Firstly, there is no association of Mapibhadra and Bahuputriki in 
the early Buddhist works. Secondly, Babuputriki in the Digha Nikoya is explained in the com- 
mentaries as a Deva, who could as well be male. These two, as a pair, appear only in the 
Triloka Prajfapti and in the Jain Carp! literature at a time when the Hariti legend seems to have 
been almost completely formed, However, the analogous nature of Mapibhadra and Bahuput- 
riki on the one hand and other tutelary-pairs on the other, cannot be just ignored. Kubera and 
‘Manibhada also have very close relations with each other. There is some evidence to suggest 
that when Kubera was accepted as one of the Lokapalas, some of his functions might have gone 
to others." 

‘The Jain works particularly represent Mapibhadra as one of the principal Yakshas. In the 
Jain cosmography he occupied the position of a chief, and was thus called Indra along with 
Porpabbadra."* But there were other reasons also for his status. He saved people from epidemics,'* 
and protected the traders."*In the Karparacarta Bhaya (of Vatsarija) Manibhadra is the giver of 
Victory in gambling, which confirms his position as giver of wealth. In this work itis also men- 
tioned that he was vallabha, “consort,” of Lakshmi.\* 


2Kathas, IX.12. 
Zed. G.T. Agashe, p. 82. 
prof, K.D, Bajpai has supplied the information that a Babuputrika srota is observed by ladies in north India. 
Agsazavart Siira, 18.2; Mbk., 1X.A5.3 for BabuputeikS and otber benevolent and malevolent mothers. 
4», ILLUS; Udina, VL3; $, V.259 and commentaries on two last vex, 
#),99. Nanda, Sunanda and Katapitand are also mentioned as afflicting children at diferent stages. 
fer worship is awarded by grant of daughters. MMK, 11.31%; cf. also Dev! Bhapavata, 1XA6-47. 
shah, UP, J/SOA, XIX, p. 40, says that “Bshupotrika of the Jaina texis cin safely be ideatided with the 
Balagrata Reval.” 
*Shah, U.P. JOU, Ml, 1, p. 62. 
20} g.itast.jora, p. 390. Kubera and Magibhadra have ofien beea mentioned together in the epics. 
1jupra, Chapter 3. 
:Pipdasiryukth, Commentary 00 21. 245F. This agzin brings out another point of his conson’s connection with 
Hishi. He was tberefore, probably a deity Laving power over the pestilence caused by his wife, Behuputriks. 
OMbh. THL61.123-124, Also Dhanapilas', Bharissata Kahd, quoted by Sircar, D-C., JO1, M, pp. 352, 354. 
Rupaka-hathaoh, ed., Dalal, C.D., Baroda, 1918, pp, 317. 
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His shrines are mentioned in different works, and he enjoyed worship in these caityas of his 
own which existed since pre-Buddhist times. Some of his caityas may have been in the nature of 
{trees but structural temples dedicated to him are also known. The Pirdaniryuktl (p. 83) refers to 
bis shrine which had a sabha and it was decorated particularly on ashamt and some other days, 
In the Kathasarirsdgara,! Devasmitd describes to her mother-in-law the shrine of Manibhadea, 
Which was established by her ancestors, It was a place where people came and made petitions 
and offered various gifts. Incidentally, it was also a place where the faithfulness of men and 
Women towards their partner was tested, The Karpiracarita Bhiua (p. 31) also mentions Mani- 
bhadra’s dyatana, ‘shrine, 

Some images of this Yaksha are also known* but their number does not thereby reflect the 
Ereat popularity enjoyed by this Yaksha, One of his images has come from Parkham (Mathura) 
and the other from Pawaya (Gwalior), They are described below: 

Manithadra from Parkham (Ht. 8.8°). This is a colossal image showing the deity standing, 
Wearing round kuadalas in the cars, a close fitting necklace and a torque. His dress seems tg 
consist mainly of a dhol which is tied at the waist, the tassel of the dhofl, in the gomurika 
fashion, falls from the navel to the knees. The Yaksha is pot-bellied; and a scarf is tied around 
the body between the chest and the belly (Fig. 23) 

The image carries an inscription, read by Vogel as —“(ni) Bhadopugarind (ka)...(ga)atha, pi. kunt 
(ka) tevasind (gomitakena) kaya’ “Made by Bhadapugarin ... Gomitaka, the pupil of Kunika,”™ 
The reading of the inscription has been a point of great controversy. Jaynswal! had held that 
the inscription supplied the name of Ajatasatru as Kupika and, therefore, it should be dated 618 
Be, But the whole question of epigraphy and iconography has been examined by Chanda,® who 
came {0 the conclusion that the image represented a Yaksha. Agrawala has made amendments 
in the reading of the inscription following N.G. Majumdar, and identified it with Manibhadra 
He ‘has said that this change in reading would give it the meaning that "(the image was placed) 
in the paiga oF guild of Manibhadra, an analogy being available in the gaus/htof the Manibhadea. 
Bhaktah at Padmavatl According to him, the inscription was written in two parts, the “first 
Portion running on the proper right side and between the legs...recorded the circumstances, time 
and locality of establishing the image while in the second half portion on the proper left side 
Was given the name of sculptor by whom the image, was made (Kunikote vasind kad), a peculia. 
rity of construction also found on the Mansadevi (Shing ka Nagata Yakshiof) image,” No 
Ctiection has so far been offered against this reading. Thus the image seems to represent 
Manibhadra at a time when even the images of Kubera were not known. As for his attributes, 
no clue is possible regarding the objects held in the hands. It scems, however, that the right 
hand should have been in the abhaya-mudrd. The left hand might have held a purse as in the 
Pawaya image. The image may belong to the late Mauryan or Sunga period, 

Manibhadra from Pawaya (2.5'x'x1')* inscribed and preserved in the Archacolosical 
Muscum of Gwalior: This was discovered at Padam-Pawaya by Garde." This headless image, 


Kathor, 1.162 9140 fn. 1. 
Aa image of this Yaksha is known from Ajania (cave no, 27; below the figure Is an inscription which reads. 
Magithacral ct. Gupte, RS.,and B.D. Mohaica, Alanta Ella end aurancabcd Caves, p. 261 taseigdentng ne 
3Vogel, Catolorue, p. 83, 
“7BORS, V.1919. 
‘our Ancient Yaksha Statues, JDL, 1V, 1921. 
“Agrawal, V.S.. JUPHS, XXII (1949), p. 178; The name ef Maribhrdra with Naka slo occurs of an inserip~ 
tion from Bhita, ASTAR, 1911-12, p. 44. 
FAcrawala, V.S,, JUPHS, VI (an, 1933), part I; SIA, p. 117F, 
‘ibid, p.117. 
pid: D118. Thus the whole inscription according to Agrawala reads, ‘(N/) Bada pugerdna (or rd), 
Patithapito ... kunikatevasing kata’ 
MTbakore, $.R.» Catalogue of Sculptures in the Archaeological Museu, Gwaltor, p. 3 no, 14, 
ASH Aft, 1915-16, pp. 1056 and plate LVI, b and c, Grade dates it to fit or second century AD on 
paleographic and stylistic grounds, 
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corpulent and pot-bellied, is represented standing on a pedestal, wearing a beautiful multi- 
stranded necklace and armlets. His dress consists of a small uttariya folded on his right shoulder, 
‘and dioti worn around the loins and covering the knees. The tassel of the dhoti hangs down to 
the legs. The right hand is broken but from its upward rise it appears to have been held in 
abhaya mudra. In his left hand he holds a purse (Fig, 24,a, b]. An inscription of six lines on the 
pedestal reads: 


Line 1 Réjnyah svami Sivanandisya Samvatsare caturthe grishmapade dvitiya 2 divase 

Line 2 dvddase 102 etasya purvayai gaushphya Manibhadrabhakta garbhasukhitd 3 bhagavato 

Line 3. Manibhadrasya pratima pratishjhapayanti gaushthydrn bhagayd dyu balart vacarh kalyd- 
nati. 

Line 4 ablyudayari ca pritu disatu Brahmanasya Gotamasya kumdrasya Brahmanasya Rudrada- 
sasya Sivatradaye 

Line 5 Samabhitisya jivasya Khajabalasya Sivanemisya Sivabhadrasya Kubhakasya 

Line 6 Dhanade vasya di... 


Manibhadra was identified by Garde as a Yaksha on the authority of Monier William's! 
Dictionary. But Mm. HP. Shastry? rejected this identification and said that the epithet Bhaga~ 
yana in the epigraph helps to identify the image as Bodhisattva Manibhadra of the Buddhists. 
But R.P. Chanda, after examining various literary sources, has conclusively proved the image 
as that of Yaksha Mapibhadra. The inscription of the image is extremely interesting in that it 
refers to the worshippers of Manibhadra as forming a guild of their own. 

‘At this early age, it is impossible to find reference to any canon of iconography referring to 
Manibhadra’s images. In later times from the Gupta period onwards, some references are avail- 
able which mention the iconographic formula of Manibhadra’s images. But the corresponding 
images have not been found.* A reference to this Yaksha is also found in the classes of gods in 
the Vajrayana Buddhism, The Nishpannayogdvali mentions eight lords of Yakshas briefly. One 
of them is Mapibhadra and his colour is mentioned as yellow. His representations in the 
Vajrayana art, however, have not been encountered. Among the Chinese representations of 
this group of Yakshas, one is known as Yakshadeva. It might represent Manibhadra, but the 
identification cannot be regarded as certain due to lack of any corroborative eVidence.* 

‘The worship of Mapibhadra has survived till the present times, particularly in Bengal and 
Mathura regions.‘ In Bengal it is a deity which controls the epidemics, and is remembered as 
Manik Pir. Some folk-songs related to him are known. We have been informed of one such 
song through a Bengali family; the song is as follows; 


‘Subuddhi goydler kubuddhi jutilo 
‘Billir bhetare dugdho rakhi, 

Pir ke phaki dilo, 

‘Manik Pir bhobonadir pare jabar lagi. 


It is a request to the Manik Pir to help in getting through the world happily, and reference is 
also made to the mischief of a cow-girl who deprived the Pir of his share of milk. 


sAgrawala, VS, Lokadharma (Bindi), p. 136. 

2IBORS, December, 1919, p. $52. 

SUDL, W, p99. 

‘infia, Chapter 6; cf. also VS, p.176 for Manibhadra’s image and iconosrapty. 

‘Sphattecharya, B., Buddhist Iconography, p. 380 quoting Clark, Two Lamaist Panth 

“*Bira-Paramha,’ (Hindi) Janopada, 1,3 (Apri, 1953), p. 68. 1 Sonteetn Ora 
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It may have been composed evidently for recitation of different unconnected events in 
which a reference to Manik Pir comes only casually without any relevance to those events, 
Agrawala bas identified Manik-Vira with Manibhadra.' He refers to the list of fifty-two Biras in 
the Prithviraj Raso, and identifies Manik-Rudra with Manibhadra, This Manik-Bira is worshipp- 
‘ed at Banaras to ward off floods.* He also found worship around Mathura as Mahavira, chief’ 
of the viras, and there he is worshipped at a secluded spot near Mehandipur which is eight miles 
away from Mahuva road (Mandavara Station) near Mathura. It seems that Mehandipur is a 
distortion of Manibhadrapura.* Manibhadra’s image from Parkham was also being worshipped 
as Jakhaiyyd when it was brought to notice by Cunningham. A fair in his honour was held on 
‘every Sunday in the month of Magha.* 


Parnabhadra 

His name signifies abundance and auspiciousness and literary works have desctibed both his 
worship and mythology. He seems to be as old as Manibhadra, but certainly not as popular, 
although both of them have been often mentioned together. A serpent of the name of Parpa- 
bhadra is also known.* In the Matsya Purdna (Ch. 180), he is represented as chief of Yakshas 
engaged in cruel and violent pursuits, particular to their creed. His son is Harikesa,® who is 
different in nature from his father.’ Some other texts offer clues to Pargabhadra’s family in 
which Manibhadra appears in different roles. The Vayu Purana (p. 277) refers to Manibhadra 
and Devajant as his parents who have twentyeight other sons. In the Mahdmayari, on the other 
hand, Mapibhadra and POrpabhadra appear as brothers. Pirpabhadra’s wives are Tard and 
Uttama.’ But he is known to have had only one son, Harikesa, Other sons of this Yaksha are 
unknown so far. The Brhatkatha Slokasarigraha® contains a story connecting him with a 
Bhadravatl Yakshiol. Incidentally, the story also presents this Yaksha as an attendant of Kubera, 
status in which again he is similar to Magibhadra. In the work we have Bhadrivatt who sat 
on the lap of Kubera and inadvertently hit Kubera with a cauri, As she was engaged in thinking 
about some elephant when this act happened, Kubera cursed her to be converted into an elephant 
herself. Parnabbadra, who was also in attendance on Kubera, heard the curse and conveyed 
the same to her. Thereupon, he also was cursed for having shown her sympathy. They were 
restored to their forms and status only when Kubera remembered them again later. 

As regards the worship of this Yaksha, it seems to have flourished even before the time of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. The Purmabhadda-vattika,"* ‘followers of Parnabhadra,’ are mentioned 
along with those of Vasudeva and Baladeva, whose cult is as old as Panini.!* 

The most detailed account of the shrine of Parnabhadra Yaksha comes from the Jain works, 
There he is represented as one of the chiefs of Yakshas.!? His shrine was established at Campa. 
A full description of his ceiya, ‘shrine,’ based on the Antagadadasa®, is as follows: 


© Bira-Baramh 

Aibid, p. 68. 

This information came to us through Prof. K.D. Bajpai. 

4ASR, XX, p. 40, 

SMbh., 1.31.12, Purncdarhshera, 

Sef. also MMK, 1.17. 

“supra, Chapter \; Skanda Purdpa, 1V.32.10-11 describes Parnabhadra as mahztma, 

Sskanda Puriea, IV.32.7, refers to Pirgabhadra as son of Ratnabhadra (equivalent to Mapibhadra, Mani= 
Ratna); in the Devt Bhdguvate, XU.10.90, Piroabhadra is one of the serdpatis of Kubera. In the Gilslé MSS, 1, 
1p. 49 Piroabbadra is regarded as son of Manibhadra, cf. also. MMK, L17.43. 

STP, V142-43. The Skonda Purdga, 1V.32. mentions Kanakakundal& as Paroabhadra’s wife. 

t6y.3099F, 

'Mahoniddesa, pp. 89, 92. 

SAgrawala, V.S., Panini, p. 359%. 

Psupra, Chapter 3, 

™Vipaka Sitra, p. 3; Aupapatika Sitra, su. 3-5; Antagadadasao, p. 6; Vividhatirthakalpa, pp. 65-66. 


(Hindi) Janapada, 1, 1 (April, 1953), p. 68. 
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His sanctuary, ‘ceiya,’ is described as being of ancient origin (cirdtita and pordna) and it 
was decorated with umbrellas, banners, bells, flags upon flags and brushes of peacock-feathers, 
Joma-hatrhaga.’ It had many daises' which were decorated with coloured handprints in gosirsha 
sandal, fresh red sandal and dardara sandal, These platforms were also coated with cow-dung. 
‘The caitya contained many ritual pitchers. On ( ? beside or above) its doorways were ritual jars 
(andaroghade) and well-fashioned arches (‘orane), The coitya was decorated and littered with 
the festoons of fresh flowers and smelt of Kalaguru, Kundurukka and Turukka, 

Then comes the description of the visitors to the sanctuary. They included actors, dancers, 
rope-walkers, wrestlers, boxers, jesters, jumpers, reciters, ballad-singers, story-tellers, pole- 
dancers, picture-showmen.* The worshippers and the benefits of worship are also described in 
the text. It is said that many people visited this shrine which was worthy of prayers and worship 
through various means. The shrine was auspicious, ‘devayarit’ and ‘ceiyari,’* and granted wishes.® 
tis also mentioned that the shrine was situated in the midst of a park called Amratdlavana and 
it had in the centre a big and beautiful Afoka tree. Beneath it there was, “somewhat close to its 
trunk," a large dais of earthen blocks (pudhavisila poffae).* The tree itself was decorated with 
ight auspicious symbols, flags of different colours, bells, fly-whisks and bunches.” The pudhavisilae 
attae has been described as black like collirium, dark-blue like nilotpala; it was smooth, com- 
pact and polished like the surface of mirror; it was beautiful and decorated with carvings 
Ghitticitta) such as thimriga,’ bull, horse, naramakara, bird, serpent, kinnara, etc. 

This graphic description of the sanctuary of PGroabhadra near Campi to the minutest detail 
still leaves some points unanswered; for instance, the nature of the shrine, whether it was struc- 
tural or non-structural, and secondly, the right significance of the prithytsilapatta and what it 
stood for. It has been suggested that probably one or more Sitras describing the shrine are 
issing.” But that hardly seems possible as this appears to be the stock description of the Jain 
» found in different Jain texts such as the Antagadadasdo, the Aupapatika Stra and the 
Réyapasenaiyarh (sitra 14) and the like. It is difficult to assume that a lapse on the part of one 
was not only accepted but also perpetuated in other works. From the description, it follows that 
the shrine was in the nature of a spacious compound within an enclosure, interspersed with 
toroncs; big enough to accommodate persons engaged in different sports and pastimes along with 
the genuine devotees who came for worship with their petition. In fact, as pointed out by 
Coomaraswamy,!" structural shrines of the age are known from the Jain works, particularly the 


3Barnett, translates it as “brushes” and Coomaraswamy, I, p. 19 note 5, says that this translation “may be due 
{0 the translator's preoccupation with Jain idess."" Pali Loma-hattha means “with hair erect, ..in fear, astonishment 
for joy. May not the suggestion be here simply ‘marvellous to behold’ rather than the designation of an object? oF 
more appropriate in a Yaksha shrine bave been meant.” Shah, U.P., Studies tx Jaina 
55, translates it as brushes of peaock-feathers, 

2Veyoddi: Coomaraswamy explains it os “an earthen of stone slab altar for the reception of offerings in the 
essential part ofa shrine,” cf. Yaksa, 1, p.20 note 1, Shah, U.P., op, cit, p. 55, quotes the commentator Abbaya~ 
eva, explaining Veyaddi as railing on his authority. 

"Probably those who exhibited scrolls (yomapaar), ilutrating the reward of good and bad actions," 
20, note 3. 
‘and ceiyarh is ‘imege,’ according to the commentators; cf. Shah, U.P., Studies in Jaina Art, 


“Aupapétika Sitra, Sutra, 2and 3. 

“ibid, Satra 3-5, This sildpayta has been described as isiix kkapdasamalline, Abhayadeva, in his commentary, 
renders it as maak skendhasanno, which shows tbat it “rested on a platform, slightly reclining against the stem of 
the tree since it is said to rest on a sitasano,” Shah, U.P., Studies in Jaina drt, p. 68, note 3, 

"Shah, ULP., op. ct.,p. 68; a similar pata is described in the Avaiyaka Sura, 11.384, and in the Kehérayaa 
Ko:ha, pp. 1911. in connection With Vessamana’s dyatana st Gays. 

§Shah, ULP., op. cit. p. 68, Vrikah secording to Abhayadeya. 

‘ibid, p. $6, but on page 67 he says that this is, more or less, the “stock description of a caitya for all Jaina, 


'Yaksa, 1, pp. 21, 
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shrine of Yaksha Moggarapini of Rajegriha mentioned in the Antagcdadasdo. Providing. enclo- 
Sures to the sacred spots was an ancient practice, and this was evidently followed in case of the 
Parnabhadra eaitya too? 

His abode (harmya, mandira) finds elaborate mention also in the Skanda Purdna.* It is des- 
cribed there as consisting of courtyards paved with shining slabs (candraiila), windows decorated 
Wh pearls, muli-storeyed structures (a/(dlaka) studded with diamonds, supported on similarly- 
built pillars. The walls of the palace were made of glittering crystals and above it fluttered the 
flags with their jewelled statis, The palace echoed with tinklings of mapura and pleasing 
sounds produced by playful peacocks, doves, parrots, geese and beetles. The fragrance of came 
Phot and Kaliguru was there. It also contained beautiful seats and beds in the tastefully decor 
ec mandapes bung with drapes; and the panels, showing monkeys picking or parrots. nibbling 
fruits rendered it more beautiful. With all its abundance and splendour, the palace looked, itis 
said, like the second home of Lakshmi, 

The prithvitiapatta mentioned in the Antagadadasdo, offers another knotty problem, but Shah's 
interpretation. of it appears to be reasonably convincing. He has given another reference from 
the Vasudevahindi (pp. 85-88) which refers toa Manorama park in the Magadha Janapada which 
contained the stone-plaque of Jakkha Sumana placed under an Asoka tree, This plaque was 
Known as Sumana, and was worshipped by a person, Satya by name? The other beautiful fila 
representing Parnabhadra was, according to Shah “placed under a tree reclining a little (sim) 
against its stem and deposited on a sinihdsana, ..'"* The pajfa “rested on a Sirihasana not vertic 
cally but horizontally, either slightly raised at the end near the tree or with its one end probably 
thrust into stem by scraping the latie’s surface, which was possibly the meaning conveyed. by 
isi Khanda-samellina:" Such practice in worship is borne out by the evidence of the early art 
of Bharhut, Amaravat Bodbgaya and Mathura.‘ It has also been Suggested by Shah that the 
carvings on the sildpalta were decorative, “In the centre might have been the figure of a Yaksha 
or any spirit or symbol.” To assume the carving of the figure of Yaksha on the plaque is not 
Warranted by evidence, No image’ of Yaksha has been discovered so far that may go back to 
Pre-Buddhist antiquity. The plaque in itself might have symbolised Yaksha Parnabhadra and 
the decoration on it may have been there to lend it an artistic effect. In any case, although the 
commentators do not explain the significance of prithvisildpatta, the interpretation of Shah 
appears plausible. In the Saviyutta Nikaya, we have tarhkita-maiico, ‘tam-shaped holystead,’ of 
Naksha Suciloma, which is described as his bhavanari, ‘abode.’ And its analogy with the prithyi- 
ildpatta does not seem to be remote. It has also been suggested by Shah that the Silépaya was 
(Northern-Black-Polished) ware and he compared it with some such N.BP. pafjas ex. 
from Kausambt and Vaisall?” If, however, this suggestion is accepted antiquity of the 
tradition of POrpabhadra's worship may easily be taken back to about 350 nc, As regards the 
jeter limits of the period of his worship, the clue is supplied by the Nishparnayogdvall of Abhaya. 
Kara Gupta (p. 63). In the text, Parpabhadra is regarded as one of the eight Yaksha Kings.* He 
is conceived as holding (like Jambhala), citrus and mongoose in the right and left hands respec. 
tively. His colour is regarded as blue. Clark? has referred to an illustration of Parpabhadre ig 
the Chinese collection, under the deity’s name, 


siti, b. 226 HIIA, p67, note 2, where Coomaraswamy says, “most ofthe Yakkha-eriya.., may have been 
‘sacred trees. 

41.32.1325, 

8Shab, UP. Studies tn Jaina Art, p. 66. 

iunmtsmdeva bas described that the 4a wcs inlaid with pearls along its borden. Shab; op. cit, p. 69. note 2. 
© tbid, p. 69. 

sShah, UP., op. cit, p69; Coomaraswamy, T, pp. 18m, 

*Shah, UP. op, cit, p. 71. 

Ssupro, Chapter 4, 

"op, cit. Il, pp. 102, 313, quoted by Bhattacharya, B., op. cit, p. 380, 


CHAPTER 
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Yaksha-Worship 


Temples and Sanctuaries 

'HE tradition of Yaksha temples is fairly old, going back to the time of the Rgveda (1V.3.13) 

where Yaksha-sadana finds mention. As in the beginning, Yaksha was also designated Brahma 
and on this analogy, Brahmapura may stand for Yakshapura’ Generally speaking, the Yaksha- 
abodes have been connected with different terrestrial and celestial regions. It appears that the 
worship of Yakshas might have been carried out at his natural habitats, such as mountains, 
rivers, trees, forests, tanks, houses, gates, and other consecrated spots such as shrines which were 
specially established for Yaksha worship. The Mahdvarisa (XXXVILM0) refers to the practice 
of erecting thapa, ‘stapa,’ at the Yakshasthina.? These abodes, which were evidently places of 
worship, have been variously known as Prdsdda,* kosi~haka (Arthasdstra, 114.17), veima (Mbh., 
V.193.31), Bhavana (MBbh., V.192.20), harmya (Skanda Purdna, 1V.32.15f), devakulika (Pinda- 
niryuktl, p. 83) caitya’ and jakkhayayana.® Certain words, such as dyatana, devagriha or devakula 
usually denoted any temple, including those of Yakshas, The word caltya is of special importance 
in this group of words. It is applied to “all edifices bearing the character of sacred monuments 
in but not all eaityas are edifices.”* The tradition of worship also is very old, and can be traced 
back to the period of Satras. As the principal cults of India had not developed by that time and 
as most of the deities mentioned in the Sieras are popular ones,’ it is possible that some caityas 
might have been devoted to Yakshas. 

‘A typology of Yaksha abodes can be evolved on the basis of their different places of 
habitat. The copious references to the Yaksha-shrines might not necessarily mean structured 
temples in all cases." 


‘YAKSHA-SANCTUARIES 


+ Temples 


spanini, 11234, Comm, by Patanjali; cf. Banerjea, J.N., DHT, 

4DA, 11.521 refers to the habitat of Yakkha Strandada #8 yakki 
‘verted into a vihdra. For the literature on Caitya, see Shah, U.P, Studies inJaina Art, pp. 43-5S; Pandit Hansaraja 
Shastry, Caliyavada Samiksha (Hindi) Ambala, VS 2007; Dikshitar, V.R.R, IH, XIV, no, 3, pp. 440-452, 

SVip. S. Ml, p. 16 The Sadhanamala, 1562-63 refers to a Yaksha-sokata-ashpadala podmakar, over which 
‘ight Yakshas with their consorts were to be shown. 

“Shah, U.P, op.cit, p. 43. The Buddhist literature refers to three types of caltyar, uddelika, paribhosika, 
Sartrika; cf. Mahdbodhivarsa, p. $9 (PTS). In the Brhatkalpa Bhasya, mention is made of sahammiya, mangala, 
‘sasaya and bhatt ceiya, Jain, J.C., Life in Ancient India, p. 223, note, 246. x 

Yel, Banerjea, JLN», Op. city p. 70 and note. 

‘For some types of sanctuaries of Vyantara gods, cf. Siddhdntasdrasorhgraha, VIL24, p. 157, 


338, 
nivdsanajthana and cetiya, that was con 
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Semi-structured ; Platforms 


Gates 
un-structured : Arbored 
or Mountainous 
Natural Aquatic 


CeLEsTIAL ABODES 


Usually, Yakshas are represented as terrestrial demi-gods, but those inhabiting the celestial 
regions are also known. Their habitat is antariksha, ‘sky,’ in the Nrisiihatdpiniya Up. (1.2). In 
the epics, they were found present in the heavenly assemblies of Kubera and Brahma. Accord- 
ing to the Jain tradition, they inhabited the vyantara region of heaven, hence their designation 
as yyantara devard. In the Buddhist works, their abodes are described as akasattha, aerial.* 


‘TERRESTRIAL SANCTUARIES 


The cult personality of Yakshas is magnified mainly through their terrestrial abodes which 
establish them pre-eminently as the spirits of nature. The copious references to the caityas assign- 
ed to them in the heterodox literature* fead us to conclude that quite often such hallowed spots 
developed into centres of worship. This sanctity was sometimes self-acquired but usually it was 
accorded by the human worshippers who consecrated Yakshas at particular spots. Hariti is said 
to have obtained worship in the Buddhist monasteries because the Buddha so ordained. In the 
same manner, Pandukabhaya is said to have installed Cetiya, Kalavela, Cittarija and another 
‘Yakkht at places like royal precincts, eastern side of the city, lower end of the Abhaya tank and 
the South gate of the city respectively.® In the Agni Purdna, the temples of Yakshas are assigned 
to the northern sector of the city.t Consecrations notwithstanding, some Yakshas shifted to 
more agreeable spots, as is found in the case of Kalf Yakkhinf. She was established on the 
rafter of a householder’s hut, but finding that place uncomfortable she was lodged ‘successively 
to the flail hut, the water-chatty, the bake-house, the store-room for nimbus, the dust heap and 
the village-gate.’ She found peace only when lodged at a quiet place where she lived happily and 
discharged her benevolent functions.* 

‘As regards the self-acquired sanctuaries of Yakshas, it is likely that some might have develop- 
ed into tirthas, sacred places. The Mahabhdrata' refers to the ‘famous’ Yakshini-tirtha at Kuruk- 
shetra which might be the same as the one dedicated to Uldkhala Mekhald of the Vamana 
Purdna.? ‘The Kaubera-tirtha also finds mention there.’ A ford on the mahdvdlukd-gangd describ~ 
ed as Yakkha-Sokara-tittha is also known.” That such places had an enormous flow of worship- 
pers is proved by the vivid description of the Pungabhadda caitya at Cathpa.! The Kathdsarit- 
‘sdgara” however indicates that some deserted places were appropriated by these beings, as was 
done by Yakshini Sringotpadini in occupying a deserted Siva temple where she carried out her 
cannibalistic exploits. 


1p. A, p. 134; R, V.1.167, refers to antariksha as the habitat of Yekshs; R, Y,57.1, mentions them figuratively 
‘as “lotus in the sea that was sky.” 
supra, Chapter 3. 
th.¥.1X,X; ef, also Coomaraswamy, I, pp. 24M Gilgit MSS, 111 (i), p. XVII, also pp. 151. 
439.12, ed. Baldey Upadhyaya, Varanasi, 1966. 
®Dh. A, I. 174f. 
SHIL.81.7; cf. also Mbhi, 111.81.42-tirthas of Arsntuka on Saraswati. 
Tsupra, Chapter 3. 
Ssupra, Chapter 4. 
*Cullavamsa, LXXI21, Tranil., 1.321. note, 1 (Geiger, W., PTS, 2 vols.) 
supra, Chapter 4, 
AYLL86iT. 
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‘Structured Temples 

‘One of early notice of a temple is found in the Mahabharata in the case of Yaksha Sthind- 
karna. His temple-veéma—is described there as— coloured and washed-sudhdmritakalepanar 
decorated with different types of garlands and wreaths, garments and flags which hung in the 
midst of fragrant odours of incense, This shrine was built of high walls—prdkdra, gateways— 
qorana, and enclosures vitdna, and had plenty of drinks and dainties particularly /ajika, pop-com. 
‘The temple of Ajavaka, built by the prince and the citizens of Alavi is graphically described in 
the Buddhist texts, It was situated at a distance of thirty leagues from Savattht, yet near 
Vessavanas shrine in the propinguity of Himalayas.* Provided with walls, gates and gopurarit, 
covered with a karisajdla,* it stood on the ground—biumas{har, near a banyan tree and was 
known variously as suvanga-vimdna, rajatamani-vimdna and itthdgdra.* A. shrine of Sdkyavardhana, 
the tutelary Yaksha of the Sikyas is described in the Divydvadana* as devakula where different 
deities ‘fell’ at the feet of the newly-born Bodhisattva in obeisance. Naradeva Yaksha’s bhavana 
along with its mangala-paryanka, seat, finds mention elsewhere.‘ Jain literature also refers to 
certain Yaksha temples like those of SOlapani at Asthikagrdma,’ Sankha at Sankbapura® and 
Surapriya at Siketa.” Mapibhadras temple is mentioned as having inner chambers, doors and 
gates, which would point to its being a big edifice.” Usually, these shrines were outside towns, 
and were situated in gardens, ‘The Kathakota provides the instance of Sankha’s temple which 
stood at an isolated place within the access of wild elephants. It is interesting to note that the 
Gujarati commentators have consistently explained the word Jakkhayayana as dyat thanak-dehiro, 
ttle domed temple,’ which is relevant to their shape: The evidence of early art and coins 
supports this explanations. ‘The reliefs of Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati present such structures 
in a variety of forms. A shrine with barrel-shaped dome provided with finials, arched windows 
‘and railing, pillars and enclosures is known from Bharhut./* A similar barrel-roofed structure is 
known from Sanchi.!* A simple domed-structure with a railing-enclosure also appears there.'* At 
‘Amaravati, a several-storeyed shrine has a barrel roof, and is provided with a series of rich 
windows and railings. In these different cases, they are provided with stone-dais, decorated with 
palms, covered with lowers, etc," and these are encountered in the reliefs, Moti Chandra has 
identified in them the Yaksha temple forms.”” In the Punch-marked and tribal coins of ancient 
India also, some types of domed structures are encountered, some of which may represent proto 
types of ancient Yaksha temples,” Structural temple architecture was at an advanced stage by the 
time of the Kushina period, and the reference, in many cases, to Yaksha images may by natural 


AMbh., Ve192.21; 1933132, 
25n, Ay 1,220,240. 


Mef, Barbett, L-Du Antags p. 13.n 5. 
Bis, BLM, Dharhut, HLXUL37. 
rsh, Monuments of Sanchi, PL. XVII, 

ibid, PL XXXIV 

15Sivaremamurti, Amaravat! Sculptures, Pl. XV, 1. 

3¢Moi Chandra, BPWM, 3, pp. 48. 

Hib, v.50, 

Allan, Jn, Catalogue of Indian Colns in the British Museum, PL XV, pp. 122-24; Pl, XIV, coin no. 15; PL. XY, 
‘coin nos. 1 to 11; Trigaria Coins, tntrodaction CXXXIX, Pl. 29, Coin no, incl-Marked: Coins, ibid, 
p.X, XXII, XXIV, LIX. aes ee 
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inference, indicate the existence of their temples also. OF particular importance among such 
temples is that of Ambika Yokshinr, situated six miles south-west of Satna on the Sinduriya hills. It 
isknown as Patiyn dai temple. It is a small structure (64° x 11’ x74’), having a flat roof, but com- 
plete in all its parts, It contains the images of Ganga and Yamuna along with some Tirthankaras 
‘on the forana. The main image has been removed to the Allahabad Muscum.* The evidence from 
south India also indicates the existence of certain main or subsidiary temples of Jain Yakshinis.” In 
some cases, the epigraphs refer to Yaksha’s images, indirectly showing their worship, presumably 
in temples. An epigraph dated the Saka era 792 (ap 870) refers to the renewal of the images of 
‘Yakshis at Tiruvayirai in Patni taluk in Tamilnad.¢ Another epigraph of the 19th regnal year of 
the RashtcakGta King Krishna IIl (dated c. 957 4), records the gift of a lamp to the Yaksha 
by a servant of the queen of Krishna. These epigraphs point strongly, to the existence of Yaksha 
temples. 

Just as reference to the icons provides presumably, evidence for the existence of temples, 
in the same way, the temples also may indicate the existence of images of the Yakshas. The 
temples with images! are known in the cases of Citta," Moggarapioi,* Umbaradatta,® Sobhana”” 
and Surapriya." Temples without icons also seem to have existed, where the paintings of Yakshas 
or Yakshints might have served the purpose of worship in place of the icons. A Yaksht-yajnasala, 
probably ‘temple,’ is mentioned in the Brihatkathd Slokasarhgraka, where the painted image of 
‘Yaksht Sukumariki was worshipped by the Prince Manohara, Several prescriptions for drawing 
figures of Yakshts are known from the Maijufrimalakalpa’® and the Jayakhya Sarihita.!® 


‘Semi-Structured Sanctuaries 

All the Yakshas did not have their independent temples. Sometimes they obtained abodes in 
platforms or gates which, for classification's sake, we may describe as semi-structural sanctuaries, 
‘The use of a platform in Yaksha symbolism is exemplified particularly by Pupnabbadda of 
Cathpa, Sumana of Manorama park at Magadha,"* and Kubera at Gayd.'* Pugpabhadda’s shrine" 
had probably a walled enclosure provided with gates, but the place of worship was, in all pro- 
bability, a 44/a decorated with gems and pearls, perched over a simihdsana, ‘lion seat.’ A sumana- 
sild is also known from the Vasudevahindé and has been described earlier.'” These evidently refer 
to the worship-platforms. In the Sarityutta Nikdya, the bhavanarh of Suciloma is mentioned as 


ACoomaraswamy, 1, p.17f, for different types of temples cf, HULA, Figs. 42, 43, 45, 62, @, 70, 142, of these the 
first three refer to Bharhut; no. 62 represents the Bodhgya plique; nos. 69 and 70 refer a shrine type from a 
‘Mathura stone relief; no, 142 a shrine type from Jagayyapetta; fig. no. 70 shows a shrine with gate, inside two 
Jambs and a caitya arch with a dikhara composed of four horirontal tiers, 

Cunningham, Reports, no, 9; Niraj Jain, Anekania, Vol, 15, no, 4, p, 177%. 

ef. Desai, P.B, Jainism in South Indi , 47, 173 (for a shrine dedicated to JvAlimalint at Edehelli in 
Kadur District, and another to the same deity at Navalgund and Javur jn Mysore. 

‘ibid, p. 61. 

id, P43. 

SUS, XU, p, $0 and note, 

‘Malalasekara, DPPN, sv. Cittaraja-2, 

sAmtazadadasdo, p. 86. 

Vip. $1.7, D-79- 

\Paridishtaparvano, Canto, 2, story 8, D. xlil; also ix for the source of this story. AlN st 
meant here, the temple has not been mentioned specifically. pe tae 

May, S, 1101. 

Epp, S6SIT, 

4aChapter 28.1091, p. 324; Chapter 26:77-85, pp. 294, 

Myupra, Chapter 4. 

18Kahdrayapakofa, pp. 198. 

supra, Chapter 

Myupra, Chapter 4, 
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tarikita-manco which according to the Suttanipata commentary (1.301), denotes a long slab of 
rock resting on four upright rocks.’ This abode also appears to be a platform-like structure. 

That the platforms, presented as objects of worship, are known from the early art of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, and that such objects may have been worshipped, is also upheld by different scholars, 
It has been said that the “essential element of a Yaksha holystead is a stone slab or altar placed 
beneath the tree sacred to Yakshas.”” In the early bas-reliefs, the following variations of these 
may be noted. 


1. Stone slab on brick-platforms under trees (Barua, Barhut, Pl. XX, 16 and 16a). 

2. A platform like a solid mass of stone with carving towards the front, containing garland 
and leaf-motifs.« (Barua, Pl. XXXV, 28). 

3. Four-legged stool under a tree- (Barua, Pl. XXXVI, 30). 

4, Stone-slab in the form of a chair under a tree fenced with a stone-railing (Barua, Pl. XLVI. 
46; XLVI, 47; XLVIIL, 48). 

5. A stone slab with an umbrella (Barua, Pl. LIV. 56). 

6. A pedestal with finished legs (Barrett, D., Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum, 
Pl XX.a). 


Similar types of platforms are noticed also from the bas-reliefs of Mathura. The Jain aydga- 
pajas,* ‘tablets of homage,’ have been regarded as a “further stage in the development of the 
ancient Yaksha-sthanas appropriated by the Jainas in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
It is probable that these pedestals and platforms were accepted in the Buddhist worship, from 
the Yaksba sanctuaries. 

‘Another class of semi-structural sanctuaries of Yaksha consisted of gates, rafters, and the like. 
In the Jatakas, mention is found of the spirits living on the portals of the gate.’ Sometimes 
sacrifices were made for the consecration of the gate, so that the presiding deity of the townmay 
live there.’ A Yaksha, living on the city gate, is mentioned in the Su/ana-Jaraka.” In the Tibetan- 
sources, a reference is found to a gatekeeper of Vesill, of Buddha-Bithbisira time, who was 
reborn as a Yaksha after his death. A bell was hung round his neck, and he was established on 
the gate of the city. He agreed to ring the bell in the event of any impending danger in the 
people of Vesali.!” A Yaksha, Madhusugandha, has also been referred to by Coomaraswamy; 
this Yaksha lived on a gate ‘Jivaka’ and protected people," Thus, this type of abode seems to 
have been one of the favourites of Yakshas. This was also an accepted fact as may be seen in 
the monuments of ancient times, and scores of instances are available in art, showing Yakshas 
guarding the gates of stapas at Bharbut, Sanchi, Mathura and Amaravati.. Kubera, Suciloma, 
Supavisa, Gathgito, etc., are shown on the different gates of Bharhut, standing on their vahana, 
“mounts,” in namaskara-mudrd, as if they were fulfilling the duty of guarding the sacred monu- 
ment. At Sanchi, particularly on the Western gate of the main Stupa (Fig. $5], the capitals on 


3Kindred Sayings, I P. 264 note 3. 
2Cocmaraswamy, 1, p.17; such Yaksha-sthdnas are known tcday as thdna ‘places’ and are held in respect by the 
village-foik, ef. Agrawala, V.S., Bira Baramha (Hindi), Janapada, 1,3, pp. 67. Such places are abodes of Bira or 
‘Yaksha and contain conical symbols representing them, 
*Moti Chandra, BPHWM, 3, p. 48. 
The description by Moti Chandra is diferent, cf. BPWM, p. 48. 
$For the explanation of these ef, Agrawala, Y.S,, “Mathura Ayagapatas," JUPHS, XV1, 1, pp. S8-61. 
“+Moti Chandra, BPWM, 3, p. 49. 
+Khadirangdra Jataka, 1.101, 
STakkariva Jétaka, 1.155. 
94, I-201-203, n0.398, Before being controlled, this Yaksha used to live in a tree, 
3°Coomaraswamy, I, p. 14f; ef. also II Addenda, p. 8. 
‘ibid, p. 7 citing Perl; BEFEO, XVI, iii, p.32. 
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the pillars supporting architraves contain the prominent and powerful images of dwarf Yakshas 
in the act of supporting the edifice on their upraised hands. Mathura has also provided a large 
number of railing pillars with male-figures, some of which may stand for Yakshas. The function 
of Yakshas as guardians inhabiting gates or houses etc. was a popular feature, and this was 
brought into the service of different sects to whose gods these different monuments were 
dedicated. 


‘Non-Structured Sanctuaries 

The natural abodes of the Yakshas were situated on “trees, rivers, hills and charming groves” 
‘or in ‘waterless and savage woods full of tigers and apes or on trees, mountains, caves and 
solitary places rendered dangerous ‘owing to their denizens’.‘ The most numerous instances 
regarding their habitats pertain to trees and, as Coomaraswamy has suggested, "'most of the 
‘Yakkha—Cetiyas referred to in the Buddhist and Jain literature may have been sacred trees”. 
Tree-worship in itself’ was an ancient institution, its antiquity going back to the Indus Valley 
Civilisation. In the Vedic literature, too, different trees have been mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship In the Buddhist and Jain texts, Yakshas are often mentioned as inhabiting trees and 
forests. Mahesvara Yaksha had his habitat in a Gosirsha Candana forest.* In the Uddna Com- 
mentary, a Yaksha, Kunda, inhabiting a forest named as Kundadhdnavana after him, is mentioned.” 
A city was built there by the Koliyas, and was named Kundiya. Yaksha temples were usually 
set in gardens containing different species of trees,” although the banyan tree is particularly 
assigned to them." In the Jatakas, many Yakkha-legends are connected with the forests which 
indicate that their cult arose from woods-faring merchants." As creatures of wilds and forests, 
they were often called rukkhadevatd,* tree gods, or bhummadevatd,.* easth-gods. They had great 
liking for trees like Asoka, Saptacchanda, Carhpaka and Amra which surrounded their abodes.'* 
Serissaka Yakkha derived his name from the Serisa tree (Alibizzia lebbek) which stood near his 
abode.** Yakshas, associated with the trees like Kadamba’’ (Anthocephalus Indicus), Amral® 
(Mangifera Indica), Aivattha” and Tinduga,* are also known. In the Kathdsaritsagara it is said, 


2Agrawala, VS. Mathura Museum Catalorue, nos. 125, 43, 4, 56, 60, 67,68, F. 10; also 117; 200, 1268. Ta 
them, the figures are shown wearing different types of dresses, standing sometimes under trees, holding lotus oF 
other fowers, 

*Kathas, XZ, 

ibid, 17. 

‘NK, 1.38, p.47, Tv. S., 1V.12, p. 201, refers to mountains, caves, forests and other solitary places as the 
hhauots of yakshas. 

SHIIA, p. 47; M. Bh. Santi Parva, 69:39-40 has the term caitya for trees, cf. also Hopkins, E.W., Epic Myth, 


pp. 6t 
STS, NAA; Chandogya Us i, VI. 
Jef. arimadevats, vanadevata, Sringitadevata, Gilgit MSS, 111 (1) 130. 
*Divyavadana, p. 41; Deep forest as babitats of Yaksha, cf. Mbk., V.19220- 
ef, DPPN, sv. Kundadhanavana. 
WAntaz., p. 6 refers to thiriytbree species of trees besides Asoka tree in the caitya-narrative; cf. also Kahdra- 
yanakoia, pp. 144, for the Yaksha image in the garden of Kulligapuranapara. 
LAV, Ch. €9, p. 277; Tr.S, IV.12 describes a flag containing vata ensign as Yaksha's cognizance; Kathas.,1.7, 
J, Ur201F. 
324, 1.2330; 1IL89Mf; IIL132f, V.237. 
33), 111201; PY, 11.9; Sometimes rukkhaderatd is not specifically a Yatikha, cf. J, 1.259. 
Py. A, p55. 
187P, 1V.63-64; ef. Kathas., V.179, for tree abode of Yaksha, also Kathakoda, p. 126. 
2DA, ISIS. 
Y*Shdndnga Stra, VIIL8S0. 
2710; LV.205F; ef. Salobhafjika under the mango tree at Sanchi, Stipa 11, East Gate, Randhawa, 
ult of Tree Worship, fg. 25-26. 
125. 
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that the land of king Sushepa was filled with heaps of gold by the help of Yakshis who had 
transformed themselves into trees." The Rukkhadhamma Tataka records how the tree-spirits chose 
their arboreal abodes in a Sd/a forest. After the death of the first king Vessavana, a new Vessa- 
vana was installed in the office. He sent word to all trees, shrubs, bushes and plants bidding the 
tree-fairies each to choose the abodes which suited them best, which was carried out by them. 
These references exemplify the animistic beliefs which were deeply permeated inthe Yaksha cult 
In the literature as well as in the art of India, Yakshas have often been represented as residing 
in trees, and it has been suggested by Chanda that the cult of tree-worship arose in Eastern 
India.‘ But the early evidence of the Vedic literature in this regard does not seem to support 
this suggestion.* In connexion with Yakshas, however, it may be assumed that the arboreal 
abodes of these deities must have found worship. The Mahdvarisa, for instance, refers to a 
Yakkhr residing in a tree, and a temple provided with virdna, shade, has been mentioned with 
her arboreal abode. 

Various representations of Yakshas with trees are known in Indian art, There are certain 
reliefs at Bharhut” and other places depicting the tree-deities as offering dainties to human-beings, 
‘Yakshas inhabited trees, and offered gifts to human-beings. This idea is indicated at least in the 
first two of the following reliefs. The rest among the following reliefs do not seem to have any 
‘Yaksha affiliation although some scholars have tried to find it there, 

1, A relief with an inscription—‘jaba Nadode pavate,’ shows a tree from which issue two human 
hands, one holding a bow! and the other pouring water from a pitcher into the hands of a man 
seated below. Cunningham thought that the scene had no connection with the label, and said 
that a tree-spirit is shown giving food and drink to a devotee." Barua, on the other hand, felt 
that it could be identified ‘either with Sambala or Vessantara Jaraka’.® Liders has rejected all 
these identifications, and has translated the inscription as ‘The rose-apple trec on Mount 
Nadoda.’ The tree in the relief is Jarhba..® 

2, Another similar scene has been reported by Cunningham,” which shows a holy tree with an 
altar beneath it and a standing human-figure in front. Another altar has also been shown in the 
scene, The man, with projected hand, is receiving a water vessel (kamardalu) and a plate from 
the two hands of the tree-spirit. 

3, Cunningham has reported another relief from Bharhut, bearing the inscription in two lines 
{(B) aluhathika Asana (Bhaga) vato Mahadevasa’ “The seat of the lord Mabideva under the 
Bahubastika.’”!* Mahadeva hus been regarded as a inscriber's mistake for Makhadeva, a Yakshi 
Known from the Sutano Jataka.! The story of the Jétaka is of a king of Banaras who was 
from being devoured by the Yaksha Makhideva duc to the intelligent help of Sutana, The 
Yaksha had earlier inhabited a tree but was later given a settlement at the city gate, Lilders 


29 tells of Kanabhoti who looked like sala tree in siature. He was a Pisica, but originally 


cf, Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11, pp. 196. 

AMASI, n0. 30, p. 7. 

‘cf, Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, p. 154. 

Mh. ¥, VILI2, 28. 

Tete are vatious scenes representing Tree-worship at Bharhot cf, Bharhut pieces in Calcutta Museum, nos. 
€.29,C. $0, C. 56; also Barua and Sinha, Bharhut Inscriptions, p. 90. 
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lines, ef. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. 135, no. 44. PL. XV, fg. 3. 
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however, has deciphered the inscription as—'(Bajhuhathika dsana (bhago) vato Mahddevasa. R.P. 
Chanda's suggestion about the reference to Yaksha Makhideva of Sutano Jaaka was rejected 
by Lilders who says that the title bhagavdna by “Buddhists... seems to have been given only to 
the Buddha,”! 

4. A scene identified with Dhonasakha Jataka* was also carved on a Bharhut bas-relief, but it 
is now missing. The label reads—(. . .) Nadodapade dhenacchako—“Trim-boughed banyan tree at 
the foot of Mt. Nadoda."® The story of the Jaraka quoted above, relates to the act of killing one 
thousand princes by a king of Banaras who was later killed by a Yaksha. Laders has rendered 
the inscription on the label as “The dhenachhaka (?) at the foot of (Mount) Nagoda.’ Barua’s 
reading, according to him, is obscure and other variants of diona such as yona, dona, or vena—are 
found in the Burmese and Ceylonese MSS. of the Dhonasakha Jataka, Lilders was inclined to take 
dhenacchaka as & misprint for dienuchhako in the label, and thus he suggested that the reading 
may be “dhenitsakah, ‘the cow-well,’ ie. a well which yielded milk like a cow," but, as Laden 
himself has said, ‘in absence of the sculpture all conjectures are equally futile: 

At Amaravati also some fragmentary sculptures containing the Yakshas of trees have been 
encountered. One such relief shows a human-face on a tree-irunk. Another fragmentary sculp. 
ture “shows a head and an upper part of a structure with the top-portion ofa tee and probably 
4 heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the background. The inscription in Bria script 
of the 2nd or Ist century uc gives out the identity of Yaksha as“Candramukha, .. of Vakula 
tiee."* In the Mathura School of art, a number of Yaksha and Yakshini figures on railing pillars 
are shown standing under the Afoka, Campaka, Négakesara and Kadamba trees. Various motifs 
have been identified in them,’ such as A‘oka-dohada, ‘pregnancy or the desire of Aloka tree’ and 
instances of male or female figures are found standing under the trees, for example, J. 7 (Rishya 
fringa under the mango tee); J. 9, 15, 33 ete., for the male figures, and J. 9, 17, 20, 26, 55 
(Aioka-dohada), 37 and $8 etc. for the female figures. These railing-pillars belong to the Kushiga 
Period. In the Sunga period also at Bharbut, Candra Yakshi’ and Culakoka devata’ are shown 
Standing under the tree. In the art of Nagarjunakonda’* is found a beautiful Yakshi, standing on 
4 lion-makara mount under an Ajoka tree. Her right hand touches the arm of the left hand in 
which a bunch of the leaves and flowers of the tree are shown. Her right foot is firmly put on 
the back of the mount, while the left is upraised and kept on the trunk of the tree at the buck. 
‘The time of the figure appears to be 2nd century av. Such motifs were the precursors of the 
Salabhatjika motif which became a firm favourite in the art of different ages. Another expression 
of tree-worship in art was the tree motif witbin railing. This motif bas been found oa the early 
Punch-marked and tribal coins." 

In early art, the tree-in-railing motif is found at Bhaja cave. Many dlivaja-stambha, flag-stalts,’ 
representing different trees are known, but one such large sculpture from Besnagar'* representing 
a kalpavriksha is of special importance. This kalpavriksha represents the banyan tree enclosed by 
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of Kubera,’ Banerjea has soggested that this might have been capital of a column erected before 
Some shrine of Kubera.* The sculpture is dated generally as belonging to the 2nd century BC. 
Thote are various representations of trees, and their worship by human beings or animals in the 
avy art; but the instances here have been limited only to those representations which can be 
connected with the Yakshi 

It is quite probable that just as they inhabited trees, the Yakshas may have dwelt in bushes, 
bowers und the like. Tn fact, some ancient images of Yakshas, when found, were being worship- 
ped under the trees, and this supports the claim of bowers as a settlement for Yakshas 

In the popular belief the spirits are visualised as being capable of entering anything anywhere.’ 
In the Buddhist linguistic usage such spirits were known as naivasikd which word originally 
denoted a monk who settled in a residence.* Gradually it came to acquire a use in the sense of 
‘igeal genius.’ Yakshas in the sense of naivasika of lakes and mountains are also known. The 
Himalayana region is their regular abode in the epics and Purinas where they inhabit several 
mountains viz., Kailisa,’ Arishta,’ Gandhamtdana." Mandara and SvetagirL® In the Vdyu Purana 
Yakshas are said to have inhabited the Mt. Jatudhi.!” The Buddhist texts also mention several 
Yakkhes and their mountainous abodes. Among them, mention may be made of Satagiri of 
Sata mountain” Hemavata of Himava,® Jutindhara of Udumbara,'* Cetiyd of Dhimarakkha,’* 
Jayasena of Adipabbata,"* Harita and Pandaka of the Himal Indaka of Indakata’® and 
Kuribhira of Vepulla’® mountain, the last two being the hills outside Rajagaha. As the spirits of 
nature, Yakshas are connected with the lakes, sea and waters. The J6takas often refer to them 
fas coming into contact with the sea-faring merchants.*° Yakshas had their sport in the akes* and 
‘were born in water* The Mahabharata tells about the merit of living by the side of tanks be- 
‘cause they were supposed to be the abode of demi-gods like Yakshas, capable of fulfilling human. 
ishes2® ‘The primeval Yaksha has been conceived as lying on waters." 


1 akgar, Wh, p. 72, pl 1. 

2 DHT, p. 104; Banerjea also suggests the temple of Sri usan alternative, ibid, p. 105. 
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Jainiam in South India, p. 95. 
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‘guarding town, {V.155, 237-8; guarding king, 11,4, VI. 138; dwelling in trees, V.182, 253, TV.97.294; or sea, IV. 
OOM; 11.302; 11.78; oF river, 1.288. 

Spailey, H.W., BSOAS, XIX (1957), - 50, 
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‘ibid, XUL.2.17; R,, 1V.40.22; V.1 to 15. 
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oMfbh,, 11L 155.361 
30M bi, 11.1408. 
1Ch, 41, p. 132. 
MDPPN, sv. 
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With the lakes and rivers are also connected the different Yakshas, They had their sport in the 
Jakes" and were born in water.* The primeval Yaksha has been conceived as lying on waters. 
In many cases the Yaksha sanctuaries were on the banks of water, Reference has already been 
made to the Yakkha Citta, who was given a settlement on the banks of the Abhaya tank by 
Pandukibhaya Yaksha Suciloma’s sanctuary too was probably near the bank of Ganga, hence 
his threat to the Buddha to throw him across the river.* In the case of the Yaksha Umbara- 
datta, it seems that his sanctuary was near the ghdt of some river, for Gangadattd is said to have 
taken a bath before starting on her claborate worship of the image of this Yaksh: 

As regards the location of these different types of sanctuaries, they were generally situated 
outside the precincts of the city, on the boundaries. In the Jain works, the differeat Caityas are 
mentioned as situated towards the north-east of the cities, In the Samyuktavastu,s Yaksha Sita 
and his son Satagiri are represented as living outside the city of Rajagriha and protecting the 
king, ascetics, Brahmanas, the poor, orphans and merchants, Owing to theit presence, the in- 
habitants felt secure, and no famine visited the city. In the Mahabharata’ also, Macakruka is 
indicated as a guardian settled on the boundaries of Samantapaficaka and Kurukshetra. How- 
ever, certain exceptions to this general belief about the Yaksha sanctuaries being established 
outside the town, are found; for instance, the Arthasdstra," prescribes that the apartment 
containing Kubera’s statue was to be made inside the northern quarter of the city. Similarly 
Pandukabhaya is said to have established the habitat of Cetiya within the precincts of the palace 
itself.” 


‘Tie Mopes oF YAkstia-Worstir 


‘The Yaksha cult had a popular appeal and included in its fold a cross-section of society irres- 
pective of the class, caste, profession or creed of its votaries. The Brhmapas," princes," traders,!* 
commoners"* and tribals" belonging to different religious sects affirmed their belief in Yakshas by 
worshipping them time and again and receiving favours from them in return. Probably for this 
fellowship in a persuasion they have often been classed together and castigated, The Bhagavad- 
<gita!® says that only persons governed by the quality of rajas quality, and not the sattva or tamas 
‘qualities, worshipped Yakshas. The Maitrayin? Sarihivd (VIL, 8) is more vituperative in its attack, 
proclaiming that ‘those who claimed control over Yakshas and wished to live among the seers 
should be avoided’; they have been branded as ‘thieves'—prakagabhatd val te taskarah. A similar 
Criticism is reflected in the Gilgit MISS, where the worshippers of Yakshas are denounced as persons 
disposed to backbiting, cruelty and evil-doing.'* In the Latitavistara it is said that the persons 
who had. Yaksha, Rakshasa and Kurhbbanda as their protectors were not liberated from their 
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existence early.' The Yasastilaka of Somadeva lists certain customs designated as mughds ‘stupid 
customs and beliefs'\—which were repugnant to Jainism; Yaksha-worship finds mention there® 
However the Jain monks were enticed to partake in the ball, sacrifice, to Yakshas and be defiled.® 
The Jain texts have warned the monks from taking the food touched by wicked persons or offered 
to gods and Yakshas.* 

In spite of such discouragement, the worship of Yakshas grew and braved the obstructions in 
its stride. Any attempt on the part of worshippers to bypass it was apparently disliked by 
Yakshas. The Kuthdsaritsdgara preserves the instance of the Vidyadhart Vegavati who could not 
marry the prince Naravahanadatta because she did not fulfill her promise of sacrifice to a Yaksha; 
‘when later she married the prince, she arranged a feast in honour of the Yaksha and offered him 
wine, flesh and dainties amidst the clang of cymbals and music, All the dainties were prepared 
by Vegavatl herself. The story incidentally indicates that a Yaksha could be instrumental in 
bringing about a desired marriage.* The Skanda Purdna confirms the omni-competence of Yaksha. 
Itis said that the Yaksha Hatikesa drove out undesirable persons from Kast; the persons 
desirous of living in Kast had first do obeisance to him before doing the same to Siva,* 

The worship of Yaksha is closely allied to the concepts of these inclinations 
the basis of these, certain modes or categories of worship e.g., "*Universal” 
“Alternative,” haye been worked out in the following pages. 


A sect-wise typology of the modes is not possible owing to the broad similarities in this 
regard found in the ancient religious scheme. This incidentally confirms the popular base of 
the Yaksha cult. There is hardly any concept in it of the ahivisd of the Jains or the Buddhists; 
also philosophical concepts about Yakshas, particularly in the later times, are conspicuous 
by their absence. On the other hand, Yakshas were welldisposed towards certain pleasures 
and their devotees offered them these in order to win their favour. Yakshas were called 
‘Sumanasa because they gladdened the hearts.” Fragrance attracted them and their habitats were 
usually fragrant with heavenly perfumes of jasmine and lotus-flowers." A particular scent de- 
signated as Yaksha-Kardamu® is known, but not approved owing to its Yaksha-association." 
Yakshas liked flowers of different bues such as red, and white." Both honey and spirituous liquors 
were relished by them.# Dances, songs and music were pleasing to them. Bharata has said that a 
particular instrumental melody—mdrgasdrita—pleased Yakshas.!? Kubera kept the company of 
great melodists like Turhburu and Nérada,"* His daughters were skilled dancers and singers, and in 
their accomplishments they were equal only to each other. It is said that a competition was held 
‘on the banks of Anotatta to decide their comparative superiority, and Lata came out as a winner.!# 
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No wonder that dance and music played an important part in Yaksha worship also. The great 
crowd at the Puppabhadda shrine at Carhpa is described as having included musicians, jugelers, 
dancers, etc.' It is quite likely that the devotional trance, a form of possession, might have been 
‘an implicit article of this faith; hence probably the emphasis on dancing and singing in relation 
to Yakshas, 

The belief in such temperamental inclinations and skills of Yakshas probably influenced and 
ramified the ritualistic shades of Yaksha worship which will be discussed now according to the 
scheme envisaged earlier. 


Universal 

Certain ceremonial observances of formal nature that were generally followed in the worship 
of any Yaksha may be termed as representing the universal mode of worship. In this connection 
it is found that Yakshas received both collective and individual adoration, The Yaksha. temples 
attracted "large gatherings'* which suggest festivals that might have been arranged at such spots. 
The practice of holding festivals on the spots hallowed by Yakshas was widely prevalent, Such 
festivals were known as Jakk/amaha;* those in the honour of Vessamana were known as Vessa- 
‘manamaha, Yt -appears from the Antogadadasao‘ that during such festivals the jesters, jugglers, 
rope-walkers, musicians and the like must have contributed to the enjoyment of the assembly. 
The Acdringa Sétra' prohibits monks from accepting food at such festivals; which suggests that 
during such occasions food was offered to Yakshas and their devotees. It is also likely that these 
offerings may have been non-vegetarian in nature; hence the prohibition on the Jain monks, A 
Jataka' refers to ‘strewn fish and meat around courtyards, streets and other places” and the “making 
Of great pots of strong drinks" in connexion with Yaksha-worship, which confirms the nature of 
those offerings. Some instances provide reasons for holding such festivals, Ja‘aka’ refers to the 
celebration of the Karrika festival, marking the start of the sowing season, in the presence (of an 
image?) of Yakkha Cittardja. Apparently, this Yaksha must bave been regarded as a promoter 
‘of crops. Eltewhere, Serissaka Yakkha is promised a festival in his honour by the traders of 
Campa for his help in showing the right way to them when they got stranded in a desert while 
going to Sindhu-Sovira.’ The Mahabharata? refers to one such gathering in the Bhandiravana of 
Mathura, where worship was offered to a mjagrodha, banyan tree. Nyagrodha trees were regular 
habitats of Yakshas, such arboreal habitats or the other types must have enjoyed incessant. wor- 
ship. Even the Buddha had to accept this practice and he is found counselling the Vajjis not to 
let their eaityas fall into disrepute," 

Several instances of individual worship of Yakshas are also knowa. In the Dhonasdkha Jataka,!* 
we have a king offering elaborate sacrifice to a tree deity, The grim aspect of such sacrifice dis- 
pleases a Yaksha, who appears to be against such ‘blood-and-flesh’ offerings, The Vasudevahindt 
refers to a man Satya who stood in the Kayolsarga mudrd for one night in front of a platform 
representing Sumana Yaksha to please him. The Vipdka Sutra" has the instance of Umbaradatta 
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Yaksha whose image was cleaned with a tuft of wool, sprinkled with water and dried, applied 
with scent, dtessed and decorated with costly flowers and garments. All this was done by a 
Trader's wife in order to obtain a child from him. The examples of such individual worship are 
quite numerous, and they indicate that often this type of worship promoted the practice of 
accepting Yakshas as tutelary deities of a particular family or community.* 

‘An essential part of devotional adoration lies in the offerings that are made to the deity. The 
offerings to Yakshas comprised of flowers, incense (particularly aguru),* meat and wine,’ a dish 
Consisting of mixed and cooked cereals, fruits and water, rice, fish, flour-cakes either cooked or 
Uncooked, fragrant things, beverages and different types of wreaths and garments.* It must be 
Temembered that these objects did not please every Yaksha; some Yakshas, for instance, did 
hot like meat, But in any case the practice of offering them such dainties represented @ regular 
feature. 

‘In the Antagadadasao, it is suid that prayers were offered at the Punpabhadda caltya where 
meetings were held for worship, veneration, celebration, offering largesse and homage, The 
‘Commentary by Avhayadeva on this passage explains the significance of these words, explicating 
that worship was done by means of incense, celebration by means of hymns, veneration by Pro~ 
stration, offerings by gifts of flowers and largesse by gifts of garments.* Although the day or 
time of worship was a matter of personal choive, certain days like caturthi, ashfaml, amévasya 
and parpima, had special sanctity.’ Ajuna, the florist performed daily-worship of his tutelary 
Yaksha, and his day began only after he had paid reverence to the Yaksha by falling upon his 
knees before the deity.” 


Restricted 

“This mode of worship was restricted to the followers of tantric tradition, hence the above title, 
‘Yaksbiot or Yaksha sadhana has often been mentioned in the literary works of ancient times, and 
it refers to different modes through which a Yaksha or Yaksht could be brought under control 
to satisfy the worshipper, This mode is directly connected with the concept of control, different 
from the concept of grace regarding these demi-gods, And the antiquity of this concept goes 
back to the Vedic period.’ In the Jdtakas witch-doctors are mentioned who could know and 
identify Yakshas. ‘The Padakusolamdnava Jé‘aka’® humorously refers to such a devikdoctor, who 
mistook for a Yaksht a woman who was hiding inside a cave. He uttered a spell and entered the 
fave and declared: that the woman was a Yaksht. In the Guhyasamijarantra, the Mafjulrimala- 
Kelpa and the Jayakhya Sariird, the modes of controlling the different Yakshas and Yakshiots 
ee, described. In comparison with Yakshas, their female counterparts figure more prominently 
nese works. It is said that after the completion of rites, the Yakshinls appeared as mother, 
ster or wife and fulGlled the wishes of their devotees.» Yakshas were also controlled by certain 
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rituals.' The Maijuirimalakalpa* prescribes oblations for three months, consisting of wood of 
banyan tree, curd, clarified butter, honey and rice; at the conclusion of such rites, Kubera and a 
host of other Yakshas appeared and granted the wishes of the devotee by giving him nectar or 
transporting him to the desired place. 

‘A stock mode, followed in such worship, is described in the Jayakhya Sarhita* under the title 
of Yakshint-sddhanari. It prescribes drawing the picture of the Yakshiot on a kauéeya cloth, 
depicting different ornaments. She should be offered incense, guggula, etc., at midnight for a 
week. On the seventh day, she would appear through the cloth amid the chanting of charms, 
‘The devotee should not be afraid of her. The Yakshiot could satisfy the wish of the devotee, 
‘The vaiikarana (control) of Yaksht could be obtained by offerings of wood of banyan tree, curd, 
honey, ghee,’ or kumkum, juice of dhaturd, arkakshira, laksharasa and mrigamada.* list of 
‘many Yakshinls who could be satisfied and controlled by these ways is found in the different 
Tantric works such as Mafjusrimdlakalpa* and the Bhataddmaratantra.* The latter refers to 
Surasundari, Manoharigl, Kanakamatt, Kamesvarl, Ratipriy&, Padmini, Nati and Anurdgini, 

‘One of the essential parts of the Tantric mode of Yakshi-worship lay in drawing her figure on 
‘a paja, The Maijuirimillakalpa® indicates different types of objects for drawing portraits of 
‘Yakshinls, such as painting on a wooden panel for Nati; pafa for Tamasundarl, wooden-panel, 
silk or wall for Guhaswamini; silk for Naravird, showing her resting against the Afoka tree; birch- 
bark for Yakshakumarikd, who should be shown holding a citron in the right hand and a branch 
of the Adoka tree in the other, On the other hand, rites inside a may/ala, ‘magical circle,’ for 
Bhatts, and in a hut under Aéoka tree for Manojiid have also been suggested.” The chanting of 
their respective controlling mantra was also essential for the different Yakshigis. For attaining 
control over Nati, the devotee subsisted on milk or meat; for Tamasundari, the devotee applied 
il to his body and wasted his hands and feet on the ultimate day of attaining her. The incense 
‘and priyangu flowers offered in the fire made of special catachu wood, have been suggested for 
the oblation, These different Yakshinis satisfied the devotees by bestowing upon them, immorta- 
fity, nectar, riches in dinars, food and clothing.” They also provided sexual enjoyment to their 
devotees. The Yaksbinis were also invoked for the normal birth of child.!* 

‘The tradition of controlling Yakshipis has continued till recent times.” The Karpiramaf- 
Jari, refers to a Siddha—kipalika who had the power of controlling Yakshis; he could drag any 
‘Yakshi of his choice to the place of his choosing. There was nothing on earth which was impossible 


1Vamakesvartmararn, 1113, 31-53, 766. 

511.293.94, 111,689; ef. also Sadhanamiala, 1.S60f, where chanting of mantras for 8 Yakshipis and Jacibhala are 
prescribed which obiain for the devotee kingship or wealth. 
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AMM, I11.680-1; also pp. 683-685. 

Vamaledvartmaten, 1151-53; The Guptaradiana Tantra, edited anid translated by B. 
Press, Bombay, Saka 1831, describes a Dbanadadevi with Kubera as her rishi, tis sa 
lord of riches by worshipping ber: cf. pp. 57. 

MK, 1.20-21. 
MSS, of this name in the collecion of the Oriental Institute of Bsroda, quoted in the Jayakhya Sanita, 
Introduction p. 29 10. 2. 
111 565M; ef. also Moti Chandra, BPWM, 3, pp. $3. 
*Vamakeivartmatar, 1.13 for a similar circle with an image, 
MAK, 11.297, also IIT, pp. 677, 680, 683-85, 720 etc, 
UMMK, 11.293; Vamakebvarimatarh, 1V.39, p. 113. 
18MM 111.686; ibid, 11.313 refers to Behuputriki's worship for getting daughters, 
22The Soraswati Bhavana Library of Varanasi, contains certain manuscripts, where rituals and rites for pleasing, 
different Yekshinis are described. These manuscripts—such as, Yakshadimararn (MSS, no, 24489), Yakshintkalpa 
(nos. 25376 and 26353), Yakshietiadhana Vidké (no. 25718) and Yakshiaiprayesak (nos, 25288 and 25364)—indicate 
the currency of the tradition of Tantric-worship till recent times. cf, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., V1, 
Varanasi, 1960. 
141,25 (ed, N.J. Suru, Bombay, 1960). 
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for him, this the Kapalika claimed before a king. The Kathdkofa* contains the story of a merchant 
Dhanada from whom fortune had turned its face away. But by no less a personality than a Jina 
who was his spiritual preceptor, he was told of a charm to win the Yaksha Kapardin. Ultimately, 
one night in the middle of the fortnight, when he was worshipping with this charm, the Yaksha 
appeared before him and demanded worship, which was refused. This act proved thesteadfast- 
ness of Dhanada’s devotion towards the Jina and, as a reward, his wealth was restored to him 
by the Yaksha. The Kathdsaritsdgara? refers to the uncle of Sridatta who had brought a Yaksht 
under subjection by means of magic, and obtained five thousand horses and seventy million gold 
pieces from her. The same work at another place refers to the story of Madanamaijari, as it was 
told to Vikramaditya? She was the wife of Manibhadra, and she used to roam about happily 
with her husband, on the banks of river or hills and in charming groves. A Kapdlika was charm- 
ed by her beauty and tried to win her by a spell and offerings put in fire. When the charm 
started working, she could not be saved even by Brahma. The Képailika continued to attract her 
by offering oblations in the fire near a cemetery, and drew her by muttering spells while sitting 
in a circle with a corpse lying there. The Yakshint felt tormented by the charm and she was 
drawn along by the power of the spell. Before accepting her, the Kapdlika had to go to a tank 
to rinse his mouth, where he was killed by e Vetila sent there by Vikraméditya, The story shows 
that Yakshinis could be controlled even against their wishes; hence an elaborate system of rites 
and rituals for winning them over. The invisible Yakshinis could be apprehended by using a 
special type of collyrium.* 


Alternative 
Besides the above, certain other modes are also noticed, which may conveniently be classified 


in reference to the vegetarian or non-vegetarian Yakshas, Yakshas were pleased by the offerings 
of goat and rams, and did not appreciate their discontinuance. When a Bodhisattva declared 
himself against such sacrifice, they made an abortive attempt to kill him.* Meat accompanied 
with drinks was offered to Yakshas according to the Mdnava Grihya Satra.* It depended on the 
men to satisfy the Yaksha’s demands for human flesh, In the Maltdvarhsa a Yakshint is mention- 
ed as asking the Prince Vijaya for the fayour of human sacrifice. She however, was promised a 
festival in her honour.” The Mahisutasoma Jataka* refers to the elaborate process of the sacrifice 
of human beings, which was promised to a tree-nymph if she healed the wound of a king of 
Banaras. The king said to the deity, that he would bathe the trunk of the tree ‘with blood from 
the throats of 101 princes and would hang the tree with their inwards and offer up a sacrifice of 
five sweet kinds of flesh."” The wound of the king was healed and, in fulfilment of the promise, 
he hanged the princes with a cord from the tree; they revolved, suspended from the tree, ‘like 
withered wreaths of flower in the basket." In the Dhonasakha Jataka,"' another king, desiring 
victory in a battle, promised the sacrifice of a thousand kings by putting out their eyes, ripping 
‘open their bellies and rimming the circumference of the tree, filling it with blood five inches deep. 
In the case of Mahdsutasoma Jataka, the sacrifice was offered after the attainment of the wish, 
while in the case of the Dhonasdkha Jataka it was offered in anticipation of fulfilment, 


, IX.1217 also pp. 29, 31, 35, 
‘Jayakhya Sanhitd, p. 3238. 
no, 347; 111.96, 
911.14.28. 
‘Mh. V, VII. 20; AVS, 1101, for cannibalistic sactifices to Surapriya Yaks 
mention in the Kh. K, p. 261. 
8, V.258. 
taka, V.25T. 
Atibid, p. 258. The sacrifice could not come off because of the intervention of another Yakkha. 
11yétako, U1 106i. The szerifice could not come off us the king was killed by a Yakiha. 
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This type of worship was prevalent, but probably it was not much appreciated. It failed to 
come off in at least two instances quoted above. Such customs were deprecated, and Yakshas 
Were sometimes forced to give up their cannibalistic babits, Some Yakshas, however, preferred 
vegetarian type of offerings which are discussed here. In the Natyaidstra,’ a sacrifice of lajika, 
‘paddy,” and apdpa ‘sweet bread fried in ghee,” is suggested for Kubera and his attendants. 
Abstention from taking meat was regarded as merit-earning for human-beings. The Yaiastilaka 
records the story of a Candila, who was reborn as the chief of Yakshas due to the merit acquir- 
ed by not taking meat.* 

The universal, restricted and alternative modes of Yaksha worship exemplify the wide variety 
in practice. Yakshas were believed to be capable of procuring for human beings almost every- 
thing of earthly pleasure. Their grace was invoked for attaining material prosperity, well-being, 
and the efforts to please them took many forms. 


ATLAS, p. 29 (Part 1). 
#Handiqui, K.K., op. cit, p. 4198. 


Yaksha-Iconography 


Texts 

N the realm of art, Yakshas have occupied an important status through ages, and their 

images or different types of representations have been found throughout India. Most common 
are their independent images, but they also figure in different scenes, or in the form of 
decorative motifs such as atlantes, sources of lotus or flower rhizomes, Salabhaijikas, or 
animalsheaded devils, the Ganas, Kirtimukhas or grotesque figures. These indicate that in the 
process of gradually fading out, the Yaksha motif transformed itself into many shapes. Literary 
references to the Yaksha images or their aniconic symbols are also abundant. The practice 
of installing Kubera’s images is known from the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and from Pagini. 
‘The different Jain works refer to the images of Surarhbara, Surapriya, Ushbaradatta, 
Moggarapiini, Sobbana and Manibhadra. The image of Moggarapini was made of wood, 
and itis said that the mace in its hand weighed one thousand palas. The Buddhist wor 
refer to the images of the Yakshas, Stkyavardhana and Citta, References to the worship 
of Yaksha images are found also in the mediaeval works. Amongst them, the Kathdsaritsdgara 
refers to 1, who once saw the images of Yakshas trembling due 
to charms and spells. A painting of a Yaksht is described in the Brihatkatha-slokasarigraha.* 
tis said that prince Manohara went toa Yaksht yajfasdla; there he saw a Yakshi painting. 
was extremely expressive and appeared as if it were moving or speaking. He worshipped 
her with flowers and incense; and grew passionate, and pulled off her garments, at which she 
came out from the painted frame. In the Padatdditkari, it is said, that Yakshas looked beautiful 
not in reality but only in paintings.* Various Yaksha themes are known from art too.” In many 
cases, however, Yakshas were represented in aniconic form. Yaksha POrnabhadra in the 
‘Aupopatika Stra and the Antagadadasdo 1s a case in this connection. On several seals and 
coins a éankha, ‘conch,’ is shown, and the symbol may stand for Kubera.t A seal, found at 
Basarh, shows a Jankha in outline anda humped bull’; another seal, from the same place, 
shows a conch with the legend— Sri Dhanadasya—indicating that it represented the Sankha-nidhi 
of Kubera.* The Yakshas may also have been represented in the form of hand-prints, 
Originally, these were probably meant for decorating the abodes of Yakshas. Parnabhadra’s 
shrine was decorated with hand-prints, The Paldsa Jataka (no, 307, Il. 16) refers to palm- 
prints on the tree where the tree-spirit resided. In the Mathura region still the hand and sole 
impressions are made and worshipped as JakAaiyya in whose honour various songs are sung. 
It appears that originally these impressions were made for decoration; but, in course of time, . 


3XIX75HT. 

SCaturbhaed (Sringara Hara) ed. and transl, Moti Chandra and V.S. Agrawala, p. 84, 

Gupte, R.S., ‘The dancing panel of Aurangabad Caves,” ABORI, XLII part 1-4, 1961, p. 19. 
4DHI, p. 178, for darkha on coins, cf. Allan's Catalogue, pl. XL, coin nos. 7, 8 (Yaudheya coins). 
SASIAR, 1913-14, p, 129 no. 84, Pl, XLVI, quoted by Banerjea, J.N., DiI, p. 180, 
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they came to be identified with the Yakshas. 

The antiquity of image worship in India, as a non-Aryan institution, may go back to pre- 
Aryan phase.* The Yaksha representations have been connected by Banerji-Shastry with the 
Maradeva of the Rigveda.* He derives the word mirti, image,’ from Maras; and has suggested 
that the term could include the images of Yakshas also. However, Maradeva has been variously 
explained as ‘those who believe in vain gods' (Wilson), or ‘those who worshipped images which 
were lifeless’ (A.C. Das).t 

Tmage-worship grew during the later Vedic period, and the Sitras refer to Isina, Kshetrapila, 
Midhushf, $f, and Dhanapati, whose images were to be worshipped.’ The popular gods find 
mention also in Patadjali,* and Panini refers to two types of artists, grdma-silpin and Rajasilpin,? 
Just as Pataijali refers to Jaukika and yaidika gods,* The Mauryan Kings are known to have 
made sculptures for collecting gold,? and these images may have included those of Yakshas also. 
Quintus Curtius has also preserved the information that the army of Porus carried an image of 
Hercules. Coomaraswamy had suggested that it could represent cither Siva or a Yaksha.”" All 
these traditions show that, by the times of Mauryan Kings, the Yaksha images had attained a 
wide popularity, which is proved also by the discovery of some Yaksha-images of the time. 

‘The extant Yaksha images of different periods have presented various problems regarding 
their iconography, identification, epigraphy and date. These problems have manifested them- 
selves more particularly in the case of the early images of Yaksha, The iconographic texts have 
not preserved much information on the Yaksha-iconography, evidently because they were com- 
posed at a time when Yakshas had ceased to have an independent status, Hemédri however, 
characterises Yakshas as ‘pot-bellied, two-armed, holding nidhis in their hands and fierce (due to 
drunkenness), Their lord, according to him, holds a club"! Hemadri mentions Siddhastha, 
Mapibhadra, Sumana, Nandan, Kanduti, Paficaka, Sankha, Mapimin, Padma, Rimaka etc., 
many of whom appear to be new names not found in the texts of different religious sccts of 
India, Some more iconographic prescriptions about the Yakshas may be added here. The 
Manasara prescribes the following characteristics of the Yaksha images, It is said that they 
should be two-armed, two-eyed, huge-bodied, (Rakshasikira) and should be made according to 
the navaidla measurements. They should be shown wearing kdrana crown and carandmbara, 
holding fly-whisk, standing, or seated with right foot straight and the left bent, Their colour is 
described as black or yellow, and they are mentioned as bidragali, carriers." All the authorities 
do not agree regarding the navatdla measurement of the Yaksha figures. The Apardjitapriccha'® 
prescribes six rd/a for them, whereas the Biribamana"* prescribes seven tala. They are to be shown 
bigger than Gandharya, Pannaga, Naga, Rakshasa, and Vidyddharas, according to the Samardn= 


4For hand-impressions as decorative device; cf. Barua, Barhut, XLV.37. 
2DHI, pp. 36 and 10717. 
Banerjix-Shastry, A.P., Iconism in India, 110, 12. 
‘Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 6. 
4ef, Banerjen, HI, p. 69; Shah, U.P., Studies in Jaina Art, p. 44, 
‘Bunerjes, J cit. p. 33 
FAgrawala, V.S,,JUPHS, X, Patt I, July, 1939, p. 64, 
"Banerjea, J.N,, DH, p. 337. 
ibid, p, 338; Tirdnath also tells of the Yaksha artist employed by the Mauryes: of. Heeley, W.L.. Indian Auti= 
quary, WV. The Rijatarangigt (1.151, 139), tells of Kubera and his Gubyekus who helped Damodara If Maurya in 
long dem, called Gudlavetu, 
42, note 5; ef. also Shastry, A.M., Heracles and the infantry of Porus, Journal of Indian History, 
|, 1964, pp. L19IT, He suggests that the image may represent a Dikpale. 
‘cf, Hanerjea, JLN., DH, pp, 338-39, quoting Catursargascinidmapi, I, Vratakhanda, Part 1, p. 138. 
42Acharya, P.K., Mana‘dra on Architecture and Sculpture, p, 370. 
4972515, 
4A MSS, in the British Museum numbered, $50-552, quoted by Mankad, Apardjitapricchd, in'roduction 
p.cxxxvii 
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‘gava-Satradhdra.* Jn the same work, they are also described as drunk.* In the Pratimd-Mana- 
Tilaka, the six-tdla measure for children, sendpati, Vindyaka and Yakshas has been suggested. 

‘Some of the Purdnas also describe the iconographic features of Yaksha images. In the Vislim- 
dharmottara Purdya,*it is said that NalakObara should be shown holding a pot of jewels and 
hhaving two fangs in the mouth; Mapibhadra is described as having a form similar to that of 
Dhanada, It is said that he should not be provided with any Jibikd, The images of Naravahana 
‘should be shown with his consort according to the Purdya. According to the Matsya Purdua,* 
‘Yakshinl should be shown as being served by Siddhas and Asuras, and having pitehers on both 
the sides of her image. On the foraya, itis said, that Deva and Danava should also be shown, 

‘In the Silparatna,* a Nagayaksht, holding 2 ndga, has been described. It is said thatsheshould 
be shown with a coiffure like ‘black-cloud,’ and prominent breasts. She is bountiful, and visits 
trees near mountains or cities, She is described as beloved of the Nagaraja. The Mdnasdra says 
that Yakshas should be carved at different places, on the siriitsana," torana,* palaces,’ villages"? 
‘and lintels,!! As the demi-gods-in the group of Vishnu’s sculptures, they also figure’ along with 
their chief, Dhanada. 

Tn other iconographic texts, there is hardly any information that may supplement the descrip- 
tion above, Yakshas figure along with other demi-gods, as attendants of higher cult gods; only 
4 passing reference is made to them. ‘The Buddhist sadhanas and the Jain texts have also pre- 
Served the description of some of the Yakshas, In the Sadhanamala and the Nishpannayogovalt, 
the eight lords of Yakshas have been described," The former work refers to a Yakshasakatari 
“Ashyamandalarh in which these eight lords along with Jambhala should be shown. In the text, 
Manibhadra, Vaiiravana, Sukhendra and Calendra are described as yellow, Dhanada and Civie 
Kundalf as red, Parpabhadra as blue, and Kelimalt as green.'* Yakshas were to be shown holding 
citrus and mongoose in their hands, Their Yakshinis have also been described as cight in 
‘number;"* yellow in complexion, holding ears of corn in the right hand, with the left hand in the 
Varada mudrd.\* Sddhanamala also recommends carving Yakshas with their respective Yakshiols, 
‘embracing each other, These deities are important as they might stand for the characteristics of 
the images existing from earlier time. It may however, be pointed out that both citron and 
mongoose are abundantly found in the images of Kubera belonging to the Kushiiga period on- 
wards, The corn and yarada mudra are not common among the Yakshint images. The yab-yum 
pose, or for that matter, the Yaksha pair, with the exception of Hariti and Pafcika, is not met 
with at all in the early period, There are certain texts dealing with the twentyfour Jain Yakshas 
and Yakshis. In such Digambara and Svetambara texts, however, their names or their order in 
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the serial of twentyfour names are not always the same. Sankalia says that by the time of the 
composition of the Nirvdnakalikd (8th-9h century ab), the names of Yakshinis had come to be 
accepted. However, in the different sources available, a uniformity in names is conspicuously 
absent. In the central Indian tradition, as preserved in the inscribed Yaksht images at Devgarh? 
and in the Patyan Dai image of Ambika,? the names are different from each other. The same 
the case in the Digambara and Svetambara traditions. We have made an attempt to classify 
the iconographic details of these different Yakshas and Yakshis following Apardjitapricchd, 
Répamandana and Vastusdra. These details are included in Appendix Il. It is clear from such 
details, that in the post-Gupta phase of art, Yaksha and Yakshis enriched the art-traditions of 
the Jains. In that scheme, the pantheon of these deities was quite large, and consisted of different 
hierarchical positions. 

‘Yakshas were depicted in early art mainly in two forms—in round and in relief, which resolve 
themselves into two different classes with their separate evolution. The chronology of Yaksha 
images is a controversial point.* Whatever observations have been made in this regard are based 
cither on stylistic considerations or on feature-bound comparisons with other art forms in relief 
Whose dates are more conclusively settled. Such studies have led to divergent views, Early 
‘Yaksha sculptures have come mainly from three regions, namely, Patna, Mathura and Vidisha, 
Among these, the Patna sculptures exhibit a better plastic diction compared to those in the other 
two places, probably because they were carved under the direct influence of Mauryan power. 
Scholars have generally regarded the Patna specimens as post-Mauryan because in style these 
Are better-modelled figures than the others, and therefore, less archaic. In short, the aesthetic 
effect conveyed by different sculptures is more or less the main basis followed in the dating of 
early Yaksba and Yaksbt sculptures; and the consensus appears to be in favour of regarding 
them as post-Mauryan. For the purpose of dating Yaksha sculptures, some phasing of plastic 
conventions is necessary; and Mauryan art provides the basis for it, The norms set by the 
‘Mauryas are seen in their massive animal figures and the pillars, and it seems that they found 
further expression in the form of similarly built Yaksha statues. In carving Yaksha images, 
artists were inspired by the Mauryan plastic diction as well as the hugeness of material form. 
Stylistically, because the two Patna statues and the Yakshi from Didarganj (Patna) are better 
modelled and show a superior realisation of anatomical details, equal only to the Mauryan 
animal figures, they can be regarded as Mauryan. The Mauryan polish on them supports this 
conclusion* (even though objects of later origin with Mauryan polish are also known)’ These 
Fepresent the Yaksha sculpture of the “first Phase” in our scheme, Subsequent to this phase, 
‘Yaksha figures were carved on the railing-pillars of the Stpas and such portrayals exhibit an 
altogether different convention in which the massive form and burliness of Yakshas was effec- 
tively mellowed. They now appear as subordinated divinities embellishing stipas, The conven- 
tion is not seen in the depiction of Yakshas before the time of the Srapa of Bhathut which is 
dated in second century nc. Stylistically, these figures form a class by themselves and may be 
Tegarded as belonging to the “Second Phase” in the scheme envisaged here. 

The massive and awe-inspiring images of Yakshas continued to be carved during this phase 


4Sankalia, H.D., Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies, p. 336, note 5. 
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also and they too form a class of their own, In number they are not insignificant. The details of 
dress and ornaments of these two classes of Yaksba-figures compare well and establish them as 
contemporary to each other. In the relief-art, however, some innovation, marking an advance 
were introduced. Accordingly Yakshas no longer symbolized unharnessed energy and strength. 
‘Their massiveness was blunted and mellowed to conform them to their newly-acquired role 
in the Buddhist perspective. The mode of carving them as tamed divinities soon became a 
convention. 

The relief carvings of Yakshas have been reported from several places, and they everywhere 
emulate the Bharhut tradition of the subdued corpulence of these deities. As regards the other 
details, itis clear that now the stress was not so much on the personal attributes of Yakshas as 
on their subordinate status, In keeping with their secondary role, all the Yaksha figures in the 
Bharhut railings were portrayed as having their hands in the mamaskdra mudra with the sole 
exception of the Ajak 

‘The third phase of this iconic development of Yaksha figures is noticed in the Safichi Yakshas, 
Which are of two distinct types; the dwarfed and grotesque type found in the case of atlantes 
figures on the West gate of S\Opa I, and the other type represented by the graceful figures of 
Yakshas on the western and northern gates of the same Stipa, Both these convention were 
maintained during the Kushipa period. The atlantes figures of the Yaksha on the West gate of 
Safichi (StOpa 1), represent a transformation of the Yakshas' massiveness into a diminutive 
‘stature, consistent with their role as the popular deities accepted in the Buddhist creed. These, 
in their turn, encouraged the figures of dwarf Yakshas which are seen at Pitalkhora (Fig. 54] 
and Nagarjunakonda [Fig. $8). This mannerism of style was adopted at Mathura also where 
the pot-bellied corpulent sculptures of Yakshas were carved in sitting postures (Fig, 63]. These, 
‘owing to their prominence, have been erroneously described as those of Kubera, In the phase- 
study envisaged here, a progressive diminution of Yaksha’s original massiveness can be easily 
noticed. These phases of development were interspersed with older conventions and therefore 
fan incidence of the dominant conventions of one phase in the other cannot be ruled out, But 
this stylistic regimen helps in establishing at least the limits of the different idioms or 
mannerisms of art. In adherance to the scheme worked out here, the Yaksha sculptures can be 
classified into three major categories viz., Pre-Kushiya (two phases), Sitavahana-Kushiga and 
Post-Kushana, 


The First Phase (Mauryan) 

‘The tradition of carving out massive figures of Yakshas started at Pitaliputra, the Mauryan 
capital; and the two Patna Yakshas and the third—a Yakshini from Di \j—are fine specimens 
‘of the Mauryan court art which inaugurated an art-convention of wide influence. These portly 
figures exhibit a superb realisation of the elemental force which reposed in the Yakshas. The 
Patna statues (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, nos. P, 1 and P. 2) were excavated by 
Society of Bengal by J. Tytler in 1821. 
In the beginning there was some controversy about their identification’ but Chanda conclusively 
identified them as Yakshas.* The two statues are inscribed as (i) Bhage achacha-ni vi ka(P. 1, 
[Fig. 26] and (ii) ya kha sa(?) rvata naridi (P. 2) according to Chanda. Agrawala identified 
them with Bhagavan Akshayanivikd and Sarvatranandi* No Yaksha in any text has been assigned 
these names, although Nandi and Vardhana as the two Yaksba of a certain Nandivardhana town 


LJHORS, V, pp. 88-106, the same volutne contains the papers by RD. Banerji, L.D. Bamett, B.C, Bhattas 
-charya, V.A. Smith, Arun Sen, and H.P. Shastri, on the same problem. cf. also Indian Antiquary, XLVI, 
1919, cmd Modern Review, October, 1919, ‘ 
2)DL, LV, pp. 47-84, 
2STA, pp. 60, 119; O.C, Gangoly, Modern Review, October, 1919, pp. 419-24, identified them with the tu 
Yotatne o€ the city of Niadbarchana as meatioed ia the Maktndyir, and Coomateswany, HITA, 17 tae 
_accepied the suggestion ef, also his Yaksas, 1, p. 12. sh 
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find mention in the Mahdmdyari.’ The identification of the town is not certain either. The Yakshi 
from Didarganj is another Mauryan sculpture.* She is profusely decked with ornaments, and is 
comparable only to the other two Yakshas of the same period. She holds a cauri, fly-whisk, in 
her right hand [Fig. 27, 28}. If local considerations are taken into account, the image may be 
identified with Hariti. She finds mention as a Yakshint of Rajagriha,? one-time capital of the 
Magadha Janupada, and the popular tale of her spiteful nature leading {o her encounter with the 
Buddha might have inspired artists to lend her a plastic form. The iconic attributes of Hariti, 
associated with her late images are entirely absent in this image, but fly-whisk here illusteates 
hher subdued nature, There is reason to believe that the Kushanas popularised her later images 
which may well have been derived from the representations of Pharo and Arodoksho and her 
‘original fierce form was dropped in favour of her more appealing role asa mother and as the 
consort of Paficika. 


Second Phase (Post Mauryan to Ist century wc) 

‘The older tradition of carving colossal statues continued more vigorously during this phase, 
At the same time the relief-art also assumed prominence, and several Yaksha and Yaksbipt 
figures carved on railing pillars have been found at Bharhut, Bodhagaya, Pauni, Moosanagar 
and Kausambi, Among the free-standing images, those of Mapibhadra discovered at Parkham 
‘and Pawaya have already been discussed. Another Yaksha image was found at Besnagar with 
the attribute—a purse—held in the left hand,* This attribute became the identifying symbol of 
Kubera in the Kushiipa art of Mathura, But, prior to that time, it is consistently:associated with 
‘Manibhadra, at least in two of his above images which, incidentally, are inscribed and therefore 
Jeave no doubt about their identity. In the Bharbut relief of Kubera, his distinctive feature is 
the nara-mount, not purse, and it is therefore likely that at a later stage Kubera assumed the 
attribute of Manibhadra just as he assumed another trait of the latter vis., Parsvamaulin, 4, 
with crown tilted towards left, This name occurs for Mapibhadra in the Ramayana (VII.13,10, 
15), Later on, it is attributed to Kubera’s images according to the Brihat Samhita (LVII.S7), 
‘The image from Besnagar is impressive (ht, 12 ft.), and in the details of dress and ornaments and 
the general style, in treatment of plastic volume, itis akin to another Yaksbiot image from the 
same site discovered the same year, 1952. The remarkable similarity in execution of these two 
images suggest that probably they were conceived by the same artist and were meant to be shown 
together as a free-standing pair, juxtaposed. If the Yaksha is Mapibhadra, the Yakshi could be 
his consort. The texts supply the following names for that Yaksbi viz., Devajanf, Kung, Bahu- 
putrd and Madanamaijari,’ The image of the Yaksht is tastefully decked with ornaments, She 
holds a bunch of flowers in the right hand, and the branch of a mango tree, along with its fruits 
in the left hand.* The Besnagar-Vidisha region has supplied two more Yaksht figures, one of 
which is now in the Indian Museum,’ Calcutta and is well-preserved (Fig. 29, 30] but 
for her both hands being broken. When Cunningham discovered it, the figure was being wor- 


UUPHS, XVI 

*Regarding various suggestions about the probable age of this sculptute; cf. Smith, V.A., History of Fine Arts 
tn India ard Ceylon, Revised by Karl Khandalawols, third, ed. p. 20;Sivaramamurti, C., Indian Sculpture, also, 
Dhavalikar, M.K., Nagpur University Journal (Humanities), XVI, n0. 2, pp. 216-23. 

supra, Ch. 4 also Coomaruswamy, I, p. 9; I addenda, p. 5, 


Cs Lallt Kala 14, p, 48; Bajpai, K.D,,JMPHS, 1, p19. 
ibid, pp. 47H. pl. XLV, fig. 1, 2; Bajpai, K.D., op. cit., p, 19; Pramod Chandra, “Yaksha and Yakshi image 
from Vidisha,” Ars Orientalis, V1, 1968, pp. 157-63. 

“supra, pp. 81-82. Agrawal, R.C., op. cit, . 47 associates her with “some form of Ambik8(?).* 

*Aagrawala, R.C., op. cit, p. 47. fn. 5, suys the object in she right hand can not be a caurt, vajra or flowers. 
Bajpai, K.D., op. ct. p. 19, also reporis an image of a Yakshi from Chopera and a similar sculpiure is mentioned 
‘by H.N,, Dwivedi, Vikrama Smrti Granth (Hindi), Gwalior, ¥s 2000, p. 691. 

Sef, Majumdar, N.G., op. cit, p.7, pl. Ie and a. 
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shipped as Telin.’ A bust of a Yaksht with hands broken was first noticed by Baks! 
since been preserved in the Gwalior Museum. The first two Yakshi images from Vidisha seem 
to be close to each other, from the point of view of ornaments and hair-style, The number and 
design of ornaments on the neck and bust are similar in them and their hair is inter locked at the 
back in dvivent, two braids. The third figure, ie. the bust of a Yakshi, is different in respect of 
‘ornaments, although dvivent appears in it too. 

Several other Yaksha images have come to light from the Mathura region and its vicinity 
namely, Palwal and Bharatpur. At least two such statues coming from Baroda? and Nob! and 
the third one—E. 9—of the Mathura Museum? are very close to the Parkham Yaksha image 
their ornamentats, size and dress." In the Yaksha’ image from Noh, the legs and the left 
hand are broken. His right hand is raised upto shoulder in the abaya mudra. He wears 
a torque and a heavy multistranded necklace whose strings are interwoven at the back and hang 
there, forming two thick round festoons. The number of these festoons in the Parkham and 
Baroda images is four." The other oraments of the Noh Yaksha are sapatra-keyitra, and four 
bracelets. The dress consists of a dhotf reaching below the knees, and an udarabandha covering 
the middle of the torso, and tied at the left side; from here, the two ends of the bandlia hang 
down to the thinghs, clinging there, These images measure a little more than eight feet. The 
Baroda bust of Yaksha, when complete, would have measured about twelve feet in height. In 
details, thus the Noh Yaksha is quite similar to the Parkham example and in the details of 
‘ornaments it is close to the Yaksha-bust of Baroda. Besides the Noh image, Bharatpur region is 
reported to have “about half a dozen Yaksha-Yakshi statues within a radius of nineteen miles."”” 
‘Two such status in the Bharatpur Museum have characteristic Yaksha-features e.g., huge-body 
and pot-belly. The third one represents a mukhalingarh also delineating a Yaksha holding a bowl 
on his head.'® The village Biravai in Bharatpur District has provided another such colossal image 
of Yaksha similar to the other statues of the region, in respect of dress and ornament. Its singu- 
lies in the depiction of a “long sword hanging on the left back hip of the Yaksha.” The 
sword hangs down tied to a belt worn across the right shoulder. The Sarnath Museum has 
another sword-bearing Yaksha-figure, in which the sword is beld horizontally at the head. The 
image is badly broken. 

Palwal near Mathura has afforded a colossal bust of a Yaksha carved in red. standstone. The 
image is deposited in the State Museum, Lucknow (no. 107). The ornaments shown in the figure 
are round Kundalas, a torque, a crescent-shaped necklace and four heavy wristlets. The Yaksha 
also wears a turban. His right hand is raised up to the shoulders, very much like the Noh Yaksha 
even in wearing four bracelets; he holds in that hand an object described by Agrawala as “conch~ 
like.” It may as well be a flower whose petals are now obliterated.” 

These images prove the popularity of Yaksba cult in this region, which is confirmed by the 


3Cunningham, A., Reports, X, pp. 40-45; Smith, V.A., History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 64, 
*Bhakshi, K.G., A New Pre-Mouryan Statue discovered at Bhilss, Proc. of Indian History Congress, VIM, 
1945, pp. 20-22. 
34ST, AR, 1909-10, p. 76, pl. XXVIII. 
‘tcf, Agrawala, V.S.,JUPHS, VI, If, 1933, pp. 88-89, pl. 1,2, 3; Studies in Indian Art, pp. 114-15. 
8Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue, p. 108. 
"Agravala, V.S,, SIA, pp. 114-15. 
TAgrawala, R.C., Lalit Kala, no. 14, p. 48. 
"The Pawaya Yaksha wears a long necklace of six strands issuing from a clasp tied at the back and two phullds 
fre shown hanging from jt. Another variation of this form of necklace is found inthe image ofthe Didargan, 
*Agrawala, R.C., Lalit Kala, 14, p. 47. 
Mef: Indian Museums Review, New Delhi, 1966, p. 46, 
UAgravaly, R.C., JOT, XVII, J, September, 1967, p, 65 and plates. 
Information is besed on the photograph seen in the Archives of the American Academy of Benaras. 
WAgrawala, V.S., JUPHS, pp. XXLV-V, 1951-2; SIA, pp. 134-35. 
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details found in the literary accounts of the different sects. The Mahdmayari refers to five 
‘Yakshas in the region of Rajasthan. They are: Jambhka of Marubhimi, Kalmishapada of Vaira 
(Wer, S.E. of Bharatpur) Arjuna, the tutelary Yaksba of the Arjunyayanas (Delhi-Ajmer Agra 
tegion) Dridhadhanu, the presiding Yaksha of Varupa (on the confines of Rajputana to the west 
of Dethi,' and Serissaka who is described as living within the confines of Marukintirash 
Among these Yakshas, Kalmdshapida has definite association with the vicinity of Bharatpur. 
‘As regards Mathura, Gardabha,? Sudariana,* Hupdika* and Visiliksha® are mentioned as Yakshas 
‘of this place. But the images or the text offer no other clues to warrant a clear identification, 

Ieonographically the Sarnath Yaksha figures furnish some significant details. The collection 
‘of Sarnath Museum has the ram-horned head of a Yaksha figure which reminds us of the similar 
head from the Mathura Museum (object no. 157). Another interesting piece (Fig. 31] shows a 
bharavahaka Yagsba,” headless, whose dwarfish stature illustrates a new mode in the Yaksha 
motif, He wears @ torque, a squarish necklace and sapatra-keyiira, and has his hands raised 
upwards in the pose of supporting some thing above. 

Sahni discovered a Yaksha figure from Kosam,* which shows a triangular flat necklace, folds of 
flesh below the breasts, the dhoti and the belt, . left hand suspended low and holding probably 
a purse." In the right hand, he appears to hold a mace. On the basis of these features this 
statue can be classified with those found at Parkham and Pawaya.”® 

‘A headless torso of Yaksha image from Partabgarh is deposited in the Allahabad Museum, 
‘The arms are broken, but the hands are partly preserved. The right hand seems to bave been in 
the abhaya mudrd; the left is kept on the waist. He wears a torque and a triangular necklace of 
eight strands. The antariya, lower garment, is shown tied around the waist below the navel 

3 

TOs state dase idee re ob velo ‘Yakshis alone. A sculpture has come from 
Sopara which shows # colossal Yaksha, standing with two attendants flanking him. Of the main 
figure, only the lower part, below the girdle, is extant now (Fig. 33]. The details of drapery on 
the lower part of the body are clear; there was probably a sajra near the left foot of the main 
figure of the attendants, the one towards the left has interesting details (Fig. 34). He is turned. 
‘backwards and is being carried by a grotesque looking figure which has a huge (15°) head attach- 
ed to a dwarfish body. Agrawala calls it “a grotesque lion-faced dwarf (with) protruding eyes 
and manes." But the figure compares well with the grotesque Yakshas of Mara's army as 
depicted on an architrave of the Stupa at Sanchi.? 

‘The identification of the image is not certain. Agrawala, however, has drawn attention to 
Vishnu, Asanga, Vira and Pilaka who are mentioned in the Mahdmdyiri as the Yakshas of 


2Agrawals, VS..JUPHS, XV, Il, pp. 27-30 and notes. 

supra, p. 43f; also Upadhyaya, BS., Buddhahalin Bharatiya Bhoogel (Bindi), Prayag. pp. 148%, who says 
that reference here js to the Rejputina desert, for a journey in the region entailed crosting of Candrabhaga 
(Chenab) river; and the Marukaniara was sixty yojanas in length. 

$Gilgit MSS, I, J, pp. 15. 

“Vip. S.p- 1). 

S4v.S, My p55. 

*Mehimayaet mentions him as the tuielary Yaksha of Eka(ra)raksha, near Mathura; ef. JUPHS, XV, Il 

9-42, note 13. 

Sahel, DR. Catlogue, p, 252; n0.B.(h) 5; Octal, PE, ASI, AR, 1904-5, p. 86, ig. 1D and p. 95, n0. 137, 
for a Yakshi figure from Sarnath; cf. AST, AR, 1920-21, p. 46, pl. XXIb. 

ASI, AR, 1921-22, p. 46, pl. XXId. 

"Agrawala, V.S., SUA, p. 116; The Mahdieayirt refers to Andyisa and Anubhoga as the Yakshas of Kaussmbi, 


‘ef. appendix I, pp. 427-28, 
STA, p. 
» Sculptures in Allatabad Museum, p. 21, pl. 1. 


Mef. Kala, 
BAgrawals, V.S,, SIA, p. 133. 
BMarshall, J,, Monuments of Sanchi, 11, pl. 61. 
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Dwarké, Bharukaccha, Karbitaka and Vanavast respectively.’ 

‘These sculptures present a monotonous mode of depiction of Yakshas, all shown standing, 
with their huge bulk, holding sometimes different object, but usually dressed in a similar fashion, 
Some other sculptures present a deviation from that common pattern, and these conform to 
mainly two classes (i) in which the figures are carved in a seated posture, and (ii) that in which 
‘a huge square block of stone is carved on different faces with Yaksha-figures in relief. The 
image from Sogar? belongs to the former class. Another such figure of a seated Yaksht was 
discovered at Jhing-ka-Nagra near Mathura, where she was worshipped as Manasidevi.? The 
image carries an inscription read by Chanda as 

(i) Sa putebi Karito 

(ii) Yakbildyiva Kunikalte 

(iii) (Vasind Nake) na kata 

(This image of) Yakshi Laydva has been caused to be established by... together with his sons, 
and made by Naka, pupil of Kunike."* 

The deity is shown seated on a wicker-stool (modha), and is coated with vermilion. 

Allahabad Municipal Museum contains another seated image, in which a fierce-looking Yaksha 
is depicted (Fig. 38] squatting on a seat in the pralabhapaddsana mudrd, He wears a crown, 
round kugdalas, a torque, a ndga yajflopavita, and wristlets. A dhoti reaching below the knees is 
also shown, He holds a cup in the right band; and with his left hand, he his shown hurling down, 
between his feet. 

‘Some of these interesting features are found again in another important sculpture recovered 
from Bhita,® This colossal piece is in the Lucknow Muscum (no, 56-394) and shows two well- 
carved figures standing back-to-back [Fig. 35]. There are two more figures carved on the si 
in which only the heads are prominently shown, while the rest of the body is depicted in a hazy 
‘outline on the pillar, the lower portion of which is occupied by the figures of a lion on one side 
[Fig. 36] and a pig on the other (Fig. 37]. The pig recalls the similarly carved Sigure on the 
Kausimbt sculpture. The figures are corpulent; and the dress and ornaments are like those 
other free-standing Yaksha statues, In this group, one figure holds a water-bottle similar to 
those held by Maitreya. But the similarity ends there and the figures on other counts, 8.» 
corpulence, hugeness, presence of a pig like that in the Kausimbi-Yaksha and the ornaments, 
help to identify the figures as those of Yakshas. ‘The images are so conceived that they portray 
the idea of their guarding the four quarters of the place where the images were consecrated. As 
the figures are all different from one another, it is probably reasonable to suggest that four 
different Yakshas have been portrayed here, Their identification is not certain. The Mahimdyurl, 
however, refers to two Yakshas of Kausimbi-ie. Andyasa and a Anibhoga. To us it appears 
that the figure holding a bottle may represent Kubera, who has been portrayed along with three 
other local Yakshas. A pig! is found in another Yaksha image from Koiimbt mentioned above.” 
Other features of the image cannot be satisfactorily explained.* 

‘Another image of this type, carved on different faces of a block, is deposited in the Bharat 
kala Bhavan, Benaras. (Ht. 5’ Wat. 1.11'x girth round the stomach 6.5'), Agrawala describes 
it as “representing a triple image. . on a three-sided block of stone which has a square pedestal 


1Agrawala, V.S., 0 cit p. 134 
ef, Agrawala, R.C., JO1, XVI, 1, p. 65, fn. 1, such a terracotia 
“Agrawala, R.C., Lalit Kald, 14. p. 48. fig. 5; several 
land Ahicchatrd are known and are deposited in the Mathura and Allahabad Museums, 
ASI, AR, 1920-21, pl. 18 b: ibid, 1922-23, pp, 164-65. The head on the image is regarded 
cf Agrawal, V.S.. STA, p. 118. 
“ef, Jouhi, N.P., Bulletin of Muscnm and Archaeology, Lucknow Museum, no, 4, December, 1969, pp. 9-11. 
49 the Mathura region, there is even now the custom of offering pigs to Jakhaiya 
supra, p. MM. 
sOther Yaksha sculptures in the Lucknow Museum; cf. Upadhyaya, B.S. JISOA, X, 1940, pp. 175-90. 
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below, each side is carved with a standing male figure in bold-belief. The figures are rather 
warfish in stature, plump, and have their hands lified up as in atlantes Yaksha figures. In be- 
tween the legs in front, there scems to be @ prop-like object of which the purpose is not clear. 
The figure wears a kurtd-like costume but dhort is found (Fig. 39-41]. Agrawala “tentatively” 
identified the image with Trimukha Yaksha, although he concedes that literary sources offer no 
such Yaksha-name.* The popularity and wide currency of Yaksha images, and its portrayal a 
atlantes, support the identification of this image as a Yaksha but calling him Trimukha see 
unwarranted. In the Sunga period, bi-view images were made, and images in case of Yaksha 
been reported from Chopera and the collection of Gwalior Museum, which have been mentioned 
arlier. It appears that this image was for a tri-view. Images with similar front and back-views 
are known from the Kusbiina sculptures of Mathura Museum, The Sarvatobhadrika Jain images 
Probably developed from such images. Thus it scems that, far from representing Trimukha Yaksha, 
the sculpture represents the three-views of some nameless Yaksha. The name of the Yaksha is 
difficult to relate. In the Mahamayarl, Mabakila is the Yaksha of Vardpast, while in the Matsya 
Purdna, Harikeéa Yaksha occupies that place. Both these works are later in origin than the 
image, The image was found at Rajghat near Banaras, and may represent a local Yaksha, 

Banaras figures as a central place of several Yakkha legends in the Jatakas.? The Purdipas also 
refer to Harikeéa Yaksha' and his friends Tryaksha, Dandapagi. Udbhrama and Sarhbhrama.? 
But, carly images of Yakshas are rare in this region. 

‘The sculptures described above are amongst the earliest known figures and they also. help in 
establishing the places where they were found as important centres of Yaksba-worship. All these 
images were provided with pedestals which insome cases are missing, because of the broken lower 
Part (for example, the Patna Yaksha no. p. 2). They are characterised by heavy and stiff features 
and are carved in round, A. slight bend on the straight trunk of the bod; i 
by thetilt of one of the feet. Their cotossal body must have been awe-inspiring, Coom: 
has correctly expressed the aesthetic quality of some of these Yaksha statues saying. 
ficently conceived, they express an immense material force in terms of sheer volume; they are 
informed by an astounding physical energy which their archaic ‘stiffness’ by no means obscures. 
There isno suggestion here, indeed, of introspection or devotion; this is an art of mortal essence, 
almost brutal in affirmation, not yet spiritualised.” 

‘The archaic effect of the figures is evident in their modelling. In some figures (Parkham, Noh, 
Rajghat, Bhita) the different planes of the body have been superposed and interlocked in an 
unintegrated manner. A spontaneous linear rhythm is found missing in them. Some other sculp- 
tures are different in this respect (Didarganj, Pawaya), and exhibit a praceful and well-gathered 
flow of contours and fleshy volume,” 

‘These sculptures also offer clear evidence of the development of iconopraphy. In those sculp- 
tures which are not broken, certain attributes like cup. purse, (wine-) bottle and caurf are found, 
A vojra, thunderbolt, is depicted in the Sopara image, The statues from Sarnath, Kausimbt and 
Biravai are shown holding dagger, mace and sword respectively and, as such, they display the 
vira aspect of the Yakshas. This suggestion is supported by the sculptures in which Yakshas hold 


3Agrwala, V.S., JUPHS, XXIV-XXY, p. 189, 

*For a Trisira Rikshasa see Ramdyana, 191.2233; 111.26; Devt Rldgarate, VI2.1ff; A three headed son of 
‘Tyashiri, as a purohita of Devas, later killed by Indra is known fiom TS, 115.1. In the Mahabhara‘a, X1.329, 
23, he is described as reciting Vido, drinking and seeing the universe with bis three different faces. None of the 
traits of the image, however, tallies with such descriptions, 

Sef, J, 1, p. 27, 13If, 137, 255; 11, 103; I, 9€f, 132f, 298MT IV, 2C4f, V, 11f, 257. 

Asupro, pp. 33-34 
PMP, Chapler 1£0 also, chapter 183.62-63 for oiber Yshsbe: 
yanta, Medotkata ete, 

SHIIA, p. 16. 
‘Saraswati, S.K., Comprehensive History of Indio, pp. 694K. 
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their right hand in the abhaya mudrd. The figures holding flower (Palwal) and amramaijari (Bes- 
nagar) probably indicate these deities in the form of tree-spitits, Grotesque features are scen in at 
least two images, Sarnath has supplied the ram-horned head of a Yaksha; and the Sopara image 
shows an attendant Yaksha having a huge, grotesque face with gaping jaws and bulging eyes. 
Grotesque features are shown more elaborately in reliefs of Yakshas belonging to this phase. 
However, in the free-standing images, there are representations of lion and pig, in two instances, 
Their exact import is not known and it is difficult to say whether these animals appear merely 
as mounts, or figure as features of some mythic account relevant to the sculptures, Usually, 
these images are in the Sihdnaka, standing, pose, but a few seated ones are also found. And, 
although turban for Yakshas and jewellery on hair for Yakshis was the usual fashion, two sculp- 
tures (Palwal, Kausimbi, seated) have a crown or a tiara which probably indicates the elevated 
status of those Yakshas, 

Banerjea’ infers the representation of Yaksha and Yakshini on the early Indian coins from 
Ujjaini. He particularly mentions variety b and variety c of Allan's Catalogue of Uijaint coins 
which bear two and three figures respectively, still unidentified. Banerjea* had also published a 
square coin from Ujjainl, which is identical with variety 6 of class 4 of Allan, The obverse of 
this coin shows two human figures like those of Yakshas dressed in their manner and represented 
in the same attitude, even wearing graiveyaka. It must be said that Yakshas in early literary 
traditions do not appear to be associated with Avanti or Ujjaint. The Mahdmayuri, in its list of 
Yakshas refers to Priyadarsana, Vasubhdti and Nandi with reference to Avanti or its vicinity. 
But the tradition is quite late.® Their absence from the vicinity of Ujjaini is significant. More, 
over, Yaksha pairs, in the manner in which they occur on the said Uijaini coins, were unknown 
in that period. Gwalior region has produced sculptures carved on front and back-sides of a stone. 
block,* but these can hardly be deseribed as a pair. In view of this, itis not possible to accept 
Banerjea’s identification regarding the Uijaini coins* mentioned above. 

‘The reliefs from Bhathut and elsewhere have figures of Yakshas and Yakshipis which are, as 
@ class, contemporary to, but distinct in plasticity from, the class of Yaksha sculptures men. 
tioned above. These reliefs are discussed here. 

Bharhut has attracted the notice of a large number of scholars since the Stupa was discovered 
here by Cunningham in 1873 and excavated by him in 1874 with J.D. Beglar.* Among the 
Yaksha and Yaksbio! Sgures of Bharhut, some are inscribed and are carved on the railing 
pillars; some other reliefs are not labelled, but from their general style they have been identified 
With Yakshas or Yakshipis. Sometimes these demi-gods occur as a part of some scene. However, 
among the Yaksha and Yakshinr figures carved on railing pillars, the following may be noted.? 


AJAKALAKA Yaksta, 


In the Udana (1.7), his name is mentioned as Ajak&lapaka and he belongs to Patali city in the 
vicinity of PawA. The Udana commentary gives two explanations of his name. According to it, 
ilaka? is (I) ither some one, making 2 bundle of goats, because the Yaksha accepted gifts 
along with a group of goats tied together; (2) or someone who makes men bleat like goats, 


2DHI, pp. 150M, referring {0 Allan's Catalogue, pl, XXXVI, figs. 1-3. 
*1HQ, X, 1934, pp. 723 


the body portion comprises a Yakshi gure; cf. Agrawala, R.C., Lalit 
Kolo, 4p, 49fo.2. For a terrcotta figure of a Yaksba from Ujjain; cf. Coomaraswamy, I, p40, p12, hg, 
‘Supra, p. 13: also p. 109 note 8. 
According to K.D. Bajpai these represent Siva and Uma, Siva is a common deity on Ujini coins, 
“Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. iv. 
‘For the image of Kubera from Bharhut, supra, pp. 67M; also, CLI, 11, Part Ut, p.73 (Bel). 
Barua and Sinha, op. cit, pp. 67H; Barus, BML, Bharhi, Ul, p, $f; HI, pl. LVL, Sg. 61; Hulse, Indian 
Antiquary, XXI, p, 234, no, 93; Loders List, no. 795. 
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because people when offering gifts shouted like goats in order to satisfy him.* 

His powers were enormous. When he saw the Buddha seated on his throne inside his mansion 
he cried Akkula-Bokkula, and produced terrific sights. As the commentary explains, he shook 
the earth, covered it with darkness, raised violent storms and gales which broke mountains and 
"uprooted trees. There was such a commotion in all the Jambidvipa as though the final dissolution 
was near.* This Akkulo-Bakkula cry bas been variously explained. As Barua writes: “The noise 
(of the terrific commotion) reached the ears of men in onomatopocic sound “Akkula-Bakkula,”* 
According to some, this jargon was but a Prikrit from of ‘dkula-Vyakula,” Some suggest that by 
Akkula, the Yaksha meant he was a ferocious destroyer like a lion (or such beast)... and by 


{ess Unborn Time, destroying living beings, whose essence is immortalty."* But Liders has said 
that itis difficult to regard the local Yaksha, a demi-god in the Buddhist period, as a symbol of 
‘Unborn Time.’* The rendering of Ajakilaka as Ajekalipaka has also not found favour, Laders 
has said that ja may stand for goat, but Kaloka, he derived as a causative of a root kal that 


Soat-head which is significant in this connection. It may be a late version of this Yakebe in 
which the iconic form of Kubera bas also crept in. The image belongs to the late Gupta period.* 


Candra® 


She is carved on the middle face of a pillar (0.5 Calcutta Museum), bearing the label Cada 
Yakhi—"The Yaksht Cadi (Candri); she stands under a Naga-tree (Mesua ferrea) entwining it 
with her left arm and leg. In the left hand she holds a branch of the tree with flowers and 
leaves.’ Byher right hand, she is bending the branch of the tree; her right foot is put Straight on 


CH, 11, Part Mp. 74f, Ud. Ay p. 64 explains, aie kalé-persd bardhancna ajak: tf! ena sedhiin balms patie 
‘echati no anhathé and kecipana ajake viya satte lpetii, Ajakalapoke ti. 
‘Barua, B.M., Bharhut, 11, p. 60. 
Tabi of alto Mabandale, M.A.. Vedic Akkhala Pali Abkula, SK. Belatkar Felkitaticn Volume, Deli, 1957, 
‘Baruz, B.M., op. cit, p. 60, quoting Hultzsch. 
Part II, p. 75. 
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a pedestal. The pedestal carries a figure variously identified as ‘a sheep or cam with hind part 
of a fish (Liders), or as a horse-faced makara (Banerjea and Barua). The Yakshi's bsir is 
beautifully decorated with different bands of decorative designs [Fig. 45]. She wears large 
square kundalas, necklaces, bangles, armlets, mekhala and anklets. An ornament with bead and 
reel design is worn by her in uparita fashion, and on her forehead appears a round fikult 
with star design. Her left upraised foot is on the head of her vd/tana (Fig. 43]. 

Any Yakship1 from the literary works with this name bas so far not been encountered, although 
some suggestion have been offered regarding her identification with Cugda, the Mabiyina 
goddess,! or the ‘Moon Goddess conceived as a Yakshi.”* These are, at best, only remote sug- 
‘gestions, for Cugda the Mahayana goddess has nothing in common with Yakshigi except the 
name, one of whose variants is Candra, as known from Mafjulrim@lakalpa. We have not been 
able to trace her name in that text in its list of 46 Yakshiois.* Nor is her name found among 
eight Yakshinis, who appeared along with Vasudhara in her yab-ywm images. About the other 
identification of the sculpture with the Moon Goddess, there is nothing at Bharhut in the image 
to show the lunar association of the Yaksht. On the other hand, her mount may indicate her 
either to be a terrestrial or an aquatic deity. She was probably a local Yakshl, who is carved 
with the other better known important Yakshas, for elevating her status. Waddell! identified 
her with Canda Kinnari of the Jatakas (nos. 485, 358), supporting her Kinnart derivation from 
her horse-headed mount. According to him, she is represented on the pillar as a wife of Kubera 
and a precursor of Hariti. But the suggestion goes against the epigraphic evidence of the image 
which describes her as a Yakshi and not as a Kinnari. 


Vinwdako Yakho 

Viridhaka Yaksha,‘ on the south gate, is shown standing straight without any tilt, in the 
namaskéra mudra, wearing a turban, an uttariya and a dhoti tied at the waist with an additional 
piece of cloth. The tassel of the dhorT drops between the feet with beautiful folds, His omamenta 
consist of heavy square kundolas, graiveyaka, a loose necklace, trirama armlets, and bangles. He 
stands on a rock; a sandsl-wood tree and lion have also been shown on the pedestal, 

Viridhaka or Virdthaka is evidently the name of the king of Kusibbagdas, the guardian of the 
southern quarter among the Caturmabarajika gods.* According to Barua, the term yaksha has 
been used in the Bharhut labels in a special sense to denote ‘a mighty hero, warrior.”” Hence its 
use for Virlidbaka, the lord of Kurhbhandas. 


Gariigito Yakho 

The Yaksha Gashgita,* stands in the samapddasthinaka pose, holding his hands on the 
chest in the namaskara mudrd. He wears a head-gear, an uitariya and dhott with a tastefully 
decorated tassel falling below the waist in the middle. He wears usual ornaments like other 
‘Yakshas, and his mount is a caparisoned elephant, 

‘This Yaksha, like some other Bharhut Yakshas, isstill unidentified. Waddell, derived the name 
as‘Garhgita Yaksha,’ the singing Gandharva Yaksha; being shown facing east he was regarded as 
the guardian king of east.’ But this identification lacks authenticity. Barua and Sinha proposed the 
phonetic identification of Garigito with Gargeya, and identified him with a snake-king Gangeya, 


2Desgupta, P.C., A note on Yakshini Candr3 of Bharhut Railing, J7H, A sips 
1, BuldiatKomagraphy, pp. 219 for und. 2h TS Ro ie Saati 

2ACSB, pe xi. 

Saupra, pp. 58-59. 

sEyclation of Buddhist Col, p. 144f, 

CSB, p. 20; Barua, BM., Barhut, 1, p. S7f; Barua and Sinha, op. cit, p. 65; CIT, It, 

4D, 11.2071; Waddell, op. cit., p. 13ST. says that Viradhaka is a title of Yams, bags 

“TBorua and Sinha, op. cit. p. 65. 

C58, p. 20; Barua, Borhut, I}, p. 61; Barua and Sinks, p. 68. 
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‘one belonging to Ganges or Gangetic region.’ But, as Liiders has pointed out any such 
reference does not occur in Pali texts, at all.! He is evidently a terrestrial Yaksha, which may 
‘be seen from his mount, a caparisoned elephant. He is shown standing on an elephant and a tree 
‘over which his two feet have been shown. According to Agrawala, he was the male counterpart 
of a goddess, Gamgita mentioned in Sabhdparva (11,42) of the Mahabharara,? But a phonetic 
-detivation of the name other than Gamgita is not indicated? 


Supayaso Yakho 

‘The Yaksha Suprivrisa, On phonological derivations, the name has been rendered as Supra- 
vrisha.* The Yaksha is shown wearing usual dress and ornaments, His wttariya however is larger 
and more prominent than that of other Yakshas and he wears six bracelets instead of usual four, 
He isshown standing in a relaxed pose, holding his hands in namaskdra mudra, on a knecling 
-caparisoned elephant who holds a flower, probably lotus, in his extended trunk, 

Liiders has observed that his name probably is derived from Supravrisha as suggested by 
Houltzsch, As the reading of the label is quite distinct, Laders is not “prepared to agree with 
Barua and Sinha who propose to correct it to Supavaso merely because a lay-sister bearing the 
name of Suppavasd is mentioned in Anguttara, 1,26.” Supravisa, according to Hultzsch, was a 
deity of plentiful rainfall, 


Suctloma Yakho 

‘The Yaksha Suciloma, In the texts his name is also found as Suciloma (Sk. Suciloman), 
‘white-haired.’ At Bharbut he is mentioned asa Yaksha but in Jater times he was metamor- 
phosed into a serpent,’ He figures prominently in the Sariyurca Nikaya’ and the Sutra Nipara,? 
which tell of his zari-shaped bhavanari, ‘abode,’ near Gay’. His name is self-explanatory and 
it is said that as-a punishment for his having slept once on a soft rug while he was in a vilidra, 
his body acquired the hair like needles.* According to the texts, when he found the Buddha 
occupying his seat, he threatened to throw him beyond the Ganga unless his questions were 
replied to. There follows a philosophical dialogue between the Yaksha and the Buddha at the 
end of which the Yaksha was converted to the Buddhism. The temple or the habitat of Suciloma 
has been described in the Buddhaghosa’s commentary (Sn. A, 1.301) as tarikita-mafico a tari- 
shaped clongated platform, and Barva has explained it as a “cell looking from a distance like a 
mound, consisting of four pieces of stonc-slabs, supporting a larger piece spread over them like 
a roof.”* This place was quite dirty on account of spitting, fluid secretions of the nose and 
other filthy matter excreted by persons.’ Suciloma is associated with another Yaksha, Khara, 
and it has been said that both of them evolved from porcupine and crocodile-like animals and 
reptiles." 

‘On a railing pillar of Bharhut Stupa, the image of this Yaksha stands gracefully on a pedestal 


4p, 76 note 1; Barua’s reference to ‘a Buddhist Discourse in the form of Gangeya Suita’ has been rejected by 
‘Loders as ‘ouiburstof imagination,” A Gungi-devald docs, however, find meation in Maccha Udddna Jaiaka, 

FAgrawala, VS.» ACSA, p, xi. 

8€orpis, . rll 1}, also xxii 20(¢), for a discussion of this Yaksha; cf. CS, p. 20; Barua and Sinha p. 70; 
Barus, Darluf, 1, p. 63. 

ACUI, U1, Part Lf Introduction xxi, 24 (a). 

SCHL, Patt I, v.79. 

#1207. 

HI, 5, 9. 42 

5. A, 1,302, for full story, ibid, 301-5 (Suciloma—Sucisadisini lomani). At the end of the Suita he again be- 
‘came golden-complexioned, wearing celestial ornamenis, Sn. A, 1,305; f. also Acta Orientollo, XV, p. 10) for an 
explanation of the word. 

Barua and Sinha, op. cit, 
Wibidp, .69; also Barua, B.M., Barhut 1, p, 61f 
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carved with a railing-pattern. His hands are in namaskdra mudra, and he wears the usual dress 
and ornaments. The relief does not bear out the reference to his needle-like hair, mentioned in 
Buddhaghosa’s Sdratthapakdsini and Madhurattha-Vilasinf. However, a stone bead in the Mathura 
Muscum (no. 281, height 6}") has hair pointed upwards, like Suciloma, Emaciated features and. 
grin are the other features of this head. On the right side of the hair, above the forehead, a 
hideous kapdia is also carved, indicating probably the terrifyng nature of the figure represented, 
The representation of suciloma, ‘needle-like hair,’ in the object is interesting. 


Yakshint Sudasand 

The Yakshini Sudarsand.* In the relief, she stands on a fish-tailed makara* with right, foot 
firmly set on the mount and the left, raised, placed behind the right one, The index finger of 
her right hand is raised towards her head, while the left hand holds the antariya in the centre 
at the navel. She wears elaborate dress and ornaments, particularly a thick antariya different 
from others (Fig. 46]. 

She was ‘of beautiful looks’ according to her name. She is not known from the Buddhist 
sources, although Sudarsana Yaksha appears in the Mahimaydrt (1.12) as the tutelary deity of 
Campi. Liders identified her with Sudaréand of the Mahabhdrara (X1.2.4.f€) who appears 
as the daughter of king Duryodhana of Mahishmati and the river goddess Narmada. She appears. 
in the relief as a river goddess (mark her makara vdhana) and het association with Narmada and 
Mahishmatt establishes her as a local deity of Central India. Liiders suggests that “the daughter 
of river goddess and a wife of a god (Agni) may well have been called a Yakshitin the language 
of the time.”” Although Yakshinls are known as aquatic deities (and hence their aquatic attri- 
butes in the different panels), any Yaksht with Sudaréand as name, associated with water, is not 
known from other sources. Also the statement of Liiders regarding the daughter of a river-god- 
ess being called *Yaksht remains unconfirmed, 

Besides these Yakshas and Yakshinis, several other demi-gods and goddesses, called cither 
devata or sometimes not named at all, nevertheless, identified with Yakshinis, are also mentioned. 
in the case of Bharhut figures.* Sirima, Cullakoka and Mahakoka are referred to in their labels 
as devatds. Barua identified Sirima with the goddess of Luck,# and Cullakoka (Fig. 47] and Maha- 
Koka with hunting goddesses on the basis of a reference to alhunter, Koka, who is mentioned in 
the Dhammapada Ajthakatha. He similarly identified Mahakoki and classed her under the tree- 
goddesses.' He also identified, without reference to any relevant textual authority, another figure 
(@arkut, 1H, pl. LXV, pl. 76) with Majjhimakoka. She rides a well-caparisoned horse, and stands 
under a tree, whose upper part only is extant now, clasping it. The identification, however, has 
not found approval." As regards the other two Koki-goddesses, Paranavitana’ identifies them 
with the goddesses Kokanada and Cullakokanada the daughters of rain-god Pajjuna of the 
Sariyurta Nikdya.* Barva has identified as Yakshinis certain other representations also,” although 
these are not mentioned as Yakshinis. The pillar bearing the so-called Alakamanda, was at the 
village Bhatanwara; now it has been removed to Ramvan Museum (Satna, M.P.),\° She is dis- 


cit. p. 72; CH, op. cit., p. 79f. 
and Sinha, op. cit., p. 72, 


‘ibid, H, pp. 73, 71 
“iid, I, p. 5. 
Corpus. op. cit. p. 81 note 2. 
TArtibus Asiae, XVI, 1953, p. 177; be translates Kokanadd and Culla-Kokanada as ‘Lily’ or ‘Little Lily’; ef; 
Corpus, p.81 note 1. 
“Loaders hts aecepted that Koka is an abbreviated name. 
Bharhut, UT, fig. 68, 82a (Sicshika), 72 Alakamanda, Barkut, 11, p. 55. 
+9pajpai, K.D., New Bharhut Sculpture, quoted in Corpus, p, vii, the paper has since appeared in the Journatt 
of Indian Museums, XVUXX, 1961-64, pp. 33-37. 
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-tinctively portrayed as different from the other Yakshis of Bharhut. She is bedecked with many 
additional ormaments, such as a jewelled veil falling on her forehead (Fig. Vil], and a heavily 
omamented tassel in place of the usual tassel of sari which is not shown, She holds a lotus bud 
in her raised right hand at her breasts, which again makes her different from other Yakshinis. 
The design of her ornaments is uncommon in comparison with those of others [Fig. 48}. 
Apparently she is a woman of authority and her vahana, a dwarf carrying her, directly relates 
her to Kubera who alone has a dwarf as his mount (besides probably ajakalaka). Below the 


Ithas been rightly held that in its relifes the Stupa has remarkably upheld the belief in the guar- 
dians of four quarters, and accordingly depicted Kubera towards north and Viridaka towards south 
and so on.* Stylistically, these reliefs indicate a further development of the Yaksha iconography, 
All the Yaksha figures are shown in namaskara mudra, except that of Ajakdlaka, and amount isin. 
variably present in their cases. Yakshint and Devatd Sgures are mainly represented as Vrikshakds 
“tree-spirits,’(Candri, Culakoks, Mahakoka) or as water-spirits (Sudassand). It has been suggest- 
ed that there are two classes of the Yaksha and Yakshipi figures at Bharbut, one, which look 
like “silhouettes sharply detached from the background,” where a better attempt at modelling 
is also traceable (Sirima devatd and Kubera). “A peculiar abstraction is recognised in treatment 
Of feet or of the hands in attitude of adoration which, irrespective of anatomical accuracy, are 
turned sideways and presented in their broadest aspect.” The other class is represented by Sudar- 
Sand and Culakoki, “having ample curves and flows and variegated attitudes.* To Marshall, this 
difference was because of the existence of two art traditions, indigenous and foreign.’ To 
"Grunwedel also, Kubera and other deities, standing upon their mounts, appeared ‘imitations of 
Western Asian deities.”” Curt Glasar thought that he could detect Greck influence in the cast of 
the drapery of these Yakshas and Yakshinis of Bharhut.* Bachhoferhas, however, rejected all 
the foreign comparisons saying that, both in figuration and conception, the comparisons are 
unwarranted,” 

Bharhut wielded great influence on the other ceatres of contemporary art, which is confirmed 
by the relief and sculptures trom Pauni, Bodhgaya, Kausimbi, Moosanagar, Rajasan, Amin and 
-other places. During recent excavations at Pauni (Bhandara distt, Maharastra), a railing-pillar 


3D, 11.2706; DA, 111.705. 

2Corpus, p. vii. bf. and p. 60, no, A. 124. 

°Kala, S.C., Bharhut Vedika, pp. $f. and plates. 

‘Barua, Barhut, I, p. $4; Barkat, 1, pp. STI. 

*Saraswati, S.K., Comprehensive History of India, p. 6871. 

‘Marshall, Monuments of Ancient India, CHI, p. 625. 

*Budihist Art in Iedia,p. $0. 

SBachhofer, L., Early Indian Sculpture, p. 26. 

“*ibid, p. 26, for a detailed description of the anatomical delineation and principles: ef, ibid, pp, 21. 
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was unearthed which contains a hybrid relief of a donkey-headed Yaksha, In depicting this. 
‘Yaksha Pauni completes what bad been omitted at Bharhut, Khara is closely associated with 
Suciloma in texts'; but while Suciloma was depicted at Bharhut, Khara finds place at Paut 
Bodhgaya has also provided some Yakshi-figures, one of which is shown standing on « plain 
round pedestal [Fig. 49]. She wears an elaborate coiffure besides the usual dress and ornaments.> 
Two other Yaksht figures are exhibited in the Bodhgaya Museum; both are in standing posture 
and one has & lion as her yahana, The State Museum, Lucknow contains railing-pillars from 
Kausimbi and Moosanagar which portray the same Bharhut tradition of relief carving. Kausambi- 
reliefs are flat while those from Moosanagar have more rounded anatomical contours. In two 
such reliefs of Kausarhbi,! Yakshis have been represented standing cross-legged; one holds a lotus. 
in her right hand (no, B. 731), the other (no. B. 733) is headless and without attributes, A 
Yaksha (no. B, 732) from the same place is similarly carved and holds a bunch of flowers in his 
left hand; his right hand is held at the chest. Bhita in Allahabad district has also provided railing- 
pillars with stylistically similar reliefs (Fig, 50), Other such reliefs are known from Moosanagar 
js fortytwo miles south-west of Kanpur in Uttara Pradesh. There are here three figures of 
‘They are all shown standing without any vdhana, and bold 
Yaksha figures, one stands with folded hands while the other 
holds some object at the chest with one hand; the other hand hangs down." In a specimen in the 
Lucknow Museum (no, 53. 123), one side of the rail-post has the relief figure of a Yaksha®; the 
other side is carved with another Yaksha figure whose right hand is held near his head, and left 
hand at the chest, He is accompanied by an undetermined bird. Amin’ has provided two pillars, 
‘one containing a couple (Yaksha and Yakshi) clasping each other; the Yaksha holds a wine-cup 
in his left hand. The other pillar portrays a Padmapini Yaksha. The pillars are beautifully 
carved with floral motifs, the like of which are not found elsewhere in the same scheme of 
delineation, The dress and ornament patterns are identical with Bharhut figures. The Amin pillar 
with Yaksha dampatt is one of the carliest representations of a pair in Yaksha iconography, 

‘A Yokshi figure on an octagonal column for Rajasan is also worthy of note on account of a 
turban on its head.” 

Among the Yaksht figures, the one on a pillar disco 
its pose and ornamentation, She stands as a Jdlabhanjika, under a tree clasping its trunk with her 
left arm and holding a branch with the other hand, The details of the tree are now missing; so. 
fare Yakshi’s face, hands and the portion below the knees. But this damage has not completely 
‘obscured the beauty of the image. She torque, three necklaces, a six-stranded mekhala 
and a gracefully carved ribbon carelessly dangling down her shoulders and fastened below the 
navel. All ornaments are distinctive; of the necklaces, first carries a motif of two human heads, 
the second a square pendant and the third, a round padaka with a floral motif. Her hair is done 
in dvivent style, and her dhott with its beautifully carved folds, and other details, make the image 
one of the superb examples of the type [Fig. 51]. 


4A Gordabha Yaksha who troubled people of Mathura finds mention in the Gilgit MSS, 111, 1, p. 15; Gardabha 


su dvdrapila of Klavaka Yaksha finds mention in the SA, 1, p. 319. 
ef, Deo, SB. and J.P. Joshi, Pauni Excavations, 1972, p. 47, pl. xxv, no. 1. 
"Barua, B.M., Gaya and Bxdhagaya, W, fi. 

“These reliefs are now preserved in the State Museum, Lucknow, 

Shrivastava, V.N., Ruins of Moosanagar, Uitora Pradesh, January, 1960, pp. 27-30, Some of these figures have 
ow been shified 10 the State Museum, Lucknow. 

supra, vp. 67-68. 

TASH, AR, 21-22, p. 47; 1922-23, pl. Ve; Agrawala, R.C., Lalit Kala, 14, p.50f pl. XVI, Hes, 1a, b and 2, 

SASL, AR, 1918-19, Part 1, pp. 3233, pl IX b. In a Bharhut relief, turban is shown on the head of the Apsara 

‘Alumbuthd. ‘The seene has been identified by Liders as representing clebrations connected with the birth of the 

Boddba. 1t is said that here, the Apsara is impersonating Suddhodana; cf. Laders, C11, 11, Part Il p. 102; CSB, 

pl. XY, outer fice, 
‘ct, Agrawala, 


JUPHS, XXIV-XXY, 1951-52, pp. 191-92. 
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A Yaksht figure, now in the Sunga-gallery of Mathura Museum (no, 00, J 2.4) is another 
beautiful specimen of art. The Yaksht is shown loaded with ornaments consisting of a torque, 
three necklaces, the first one with a sd/anka-cakra, ‘disc,’ keyaira, ‘wristlets,' mekhald and anklets, 
She stands eross-Iegged holding in front a ribbon which girdles her back. She wears a diapha- 
nous antariya in spite of which her nudity is clear. Her vahana is a grotesque dwarf with éanku- 
karna (Fig. 52). 

Pitalkhora has several reliefs of Yakshas and Yakshinls belonging to the Bharhut tradition in 
style and iconography." In one case a Yaksha guard holds a spear, in another, two dwarf and 
grotesque Yaksha figures with fankukarna are shown in the pose of supporting the balustrade 
‘on their uplifted hands.* 

‘The reliefs discussed above carry the unmistakable stamp of Bharhut style, although they be~ 
long to far-flung regions quite away from Bharhut. It seems that the guilds of artists who had 
worked at Bharhut, spread to different places, Guilds were mobile units of co-workers, and it is 
quite possible that, after completing Bharhut stipa, artists may have spread out to the regions 
where they were in demand, This assumption leads to another possibility, viz., sculptures from 
other places may be dated in the post-Bharhut period. Pitalkhora represents the period of 
transition from Bharhut tradition to the other leading tradition in Yaksha sculptures as obtained 
at Sanchi, At Pitalkhora, a dwarf figures of Yaksha carved in round appears for the first time; 
fankukarga was already known at Bharhut.’ A transformation in Yaksha iconography was thus 
in the offing, and it found bold expression at Sanchi in the grotesque figures of the bhdravahaka 
‘Yakshas. This evolution has left its traces in the western India, and at Bhiji* and Pitalkhora® 
similar reliefs belonging to the second century nc are found. 


SATAVAMANA-KUSHANNA PHASE 


Representations of Yakshas and Yakshis of this phase are known from Sanchi, Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Mathura and some other places. Independent Yakshi sculptures are now 
Fare; those of Yakshas are quite numerous. Certain epigraphs of this period furnish evidence of 
Yaksha images being installed and enclosed with railings. A Nasik inscription (Laders list no, 
1143) refers to the setting up of a rail (veikd) and a Yaksha by Nandairika. The railing-motif is 
found carved below the legs of the atlantes Yaksha figures on the Western gate of Sanchi, and it 
reflects the iconic portrayal of the prevalent convention, An inscribed image of a Yaksha, belong- 
ing to this time, has come from Pitalkhora (ancient Pitangalya),* It is inscribed as Kanhadasena 
hhirarikarena kata, ‘made by Kanhadiisa, a goldsmith.’ The image is important for its grotesque 
features and dwarfish proportions of the body [Fig. $4]. Its grinning face, fine modelling, hait- 
style, a bowl supported on head by both the uplifted hands, ornament patterns, particularly the 
necklace embedded with the amulets in the shape of human heads, all make the figure one of the 
finest examples of early art. Deshpande points out that Mahdmayari refers to the Yaksha 
Sankarin of Pitangalya,’ thereby suggesting the identification of the Yaksha with the image, How- 


‘Ancient India, no, 15, 1959, pp, SUM. (PI. LVI, A-D); two Yaksha figure (9, b) exemplify the vira aspect in 
that they are shown holding spear and sword; other figures appear as attendents, holding cauri or casket. 

ibid, p. 73, pl. XLIX A; M.N, Deshpande points to their similarity with such figures at Nasik (cave 3) and. 
Bhaj 

Sef, Luders, op. cit., pl. XXVIII. 

cf. Coomaraswamy, A.K., HITA, pl. VIT, fig. 24 

SAncient India, 00. 15, p. 73, pl. XLIX, A; for chronology of Pitalkhora cave, ibid, p. 70. 

ibid, p. 814, pl. LXI, Similar reliefs of Yokshas are known also from Kanheri, Kondane, Nasik (cave 3), im 
Western India and Ruanweli and Jetavanarama dasobas in Ceylon; cf, Deshpande, M.N., Ancient India, op. city 
pp. 8 

ibid, pp. 69, $2, quoting Pramoda Chandra. 
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ever, the image tallies more with the description of Nalakabara as found in the Vishnudharmot- 
tara Purdpa.* The text describes him as holding a rafnapdtr in hands. The grinning expression, 
dwarfish proportions and particularly the mode of wearing dior! connect the image with the Sanchi 
tradition. Sanchi has supplied several images of Yakshas and Vrikshakds.* Some of the figures 
have dwarfish and grotesque features; this was a new development during this time, In the other 
images carved in relief, Yakshas stand gracefully like their Bharhut cousins; in modelling these 
are different from the preceding type of Sanchi-images. The Western Gate of Sanchi Stupa 1 has 
ight bhdravahaka Yaksha figures, standing back to back, impressive in bulk and volume, but 
<dwarlish in size.* Their dress and ornaments are the same, although their patterns differ. Some 
Yakshas are shown grinning, while others have contorted features; all of them support the parts 
of forana above (Fig. 55). ‘The second type of Yaksha figure, as mentioned above, is scen in 
relief of Padmapani Yaksha (Fig. 56]. He stands under a tree, holding a lotus-phalaka,* 
dress and ornaments are tastefully shown, Another Yaksha-SOlapini is similarly shown standing 
beside a tree, holding a Jong spear in his left hand; the right hand is put gracefully on the waist. 
His dress and ornaments are different from those of the preceding figure. Of particular interest is 
his padmahara worn loosely around his neck. His sword (or an arrow-case?) hangs on the trunk 
of the tree® (Fig. 57]. Marshall has drawn attention to the belligerence in his posture of standing, 
and suggested that the Yaksha might be one of the sendpatis. 

It thus seems that Sanchi represents a continuation of Bharhut tradition in the form of 
these reliefs. On the other hand, in the dwarf and grotesque figures," it inaugurates a new type 
which was retained in the Kushdna period and merged in the Gaga figures of the Gupta period, 
Another Yaksha of this type has been reported from Nagarjunakonda, He is a pot-bellied dwarf 
standiog with a tribhanga, holding his right hand in the abhaya mudrd; in the left hand he holds 
a bag of jewels(?) (Fig, 58}. In some Yaksha sculptures found near Bhubaneshwar, the Sanchi 
tradition of dwarf Yakshas repeats itself. Panigrahi discovered six such sculptures, four at Dum- 
duma, and one each at Badgad and Panchgan.’ These villages are in the vicinity of Bhubaneshwar 
in Orissa, Of these, the two Dumduma statues are complete (ht. 5.7"). “Their frontal pose, 
bulged out bellies, bent knee, broad torques, heavy ear-ornaments, bracelets numbering more 
than one in each hand..,are strikingly similar..." (to the, Sanchi Yaksha figures on the 
Western Gateway).""* Another Dumduma Yaksha statue is similarly carved; it has elaborate 
knots of dot! at the back and also shows “a scarf with borders of beads worn in form of across 
with a rosette at the point of intersection" (Fig. 59]. ‘The rest of the specimens are similar to 
these figures. The Dumduma figures have sockets on the head, which shows that functionally 
they formed a part of some other architectural piece. 

The Mathura images of Yakshas and Yakshinis offer significant features of iconography as 
evolved during the Kushina period. These sculptures have found their way into various 
foreign and Indian Muscums."” Yaksha images of the Mathura school offer a variety of poses 
and attributes, not noticed so far in many cases. Their grotesque features usually appear 


4111,73.12-13; the text is late no doubt, but so is the Mahdmayiri, The identification suggested here is only 


tentative. 
2Cutalogue of the Museum of Sanchi, figs. 30, 31, A2S, A26, A43, AST. 


Marshall, J, Monuments of Sanchi, 1, pl LIV, LVI, LIX. 
4ibjid, M, pl, Lea als0 XXXVI, a, b. 
‘ibid, I, pl. LXVL, a South pillar of the Western Gateway; of also, XXIII, LUIb, for other Yaksha for guar= 


dian figures. 
Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, 11, pl. LIV, LVL, LIX. 
*Panigrahi, K.C., Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneshwar, pp. 207-8, figs. 45, 
ibid, p. 207. 


"ibid, pp, 207-8. 
28Cowsaji_ Jahangir Collection, Bombay; Museums at Calcutta, New Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Mathura and 


Patna; also Boston Museum; cf. Catalogue of Indian Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bosion, Sculpture 
‘nos, 21, 1701, 21, 1715 for Moggarapini Yaksba, 
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Prominently. Some images are nude: for instance, no. 453 (Ht. 10" x 1.8") showing a squatting pot- 
bellied Yaksha with conspicuous genitals. Some other similar figures are assigned to the Gupta 
Period (like no, 2500 Kumbhapda Yaksha; no. 783). A Kushipa Yaksha, nude but not so cone 
spicuously, is known from Palikhera (no. 721), As carriers also Yakshas occur at Mathura. Inthe 
statuette no. 988 is shown a pot-bellied dwarf Yaksha seated in lalitdsana carrying a basket in 
the upraised hands. In one bas-relief no, 15.995 Moggarapapi Yaksha holding a musala in the 
Jeft hand, with right hand in abhay« mudrd, is shown. The figure is entirely nude showing a droop 
Ping phallus. In another specimen, representing bust of Moggarapéni Yaksha, he is shown inside 
an arched torana, A mace is in his right hand; his left hand, akimbo, is kept on the belly. His 
Brotesque and corpulent figure has a grinning face (Fig. 60]. Another statuette shows a grinning 
Yaksha holding a modaka(?) in his right hand. With his left hand, he is touching his left ear, 
[Fig, 61]. Both these statuettes are now in the State Museum, Lucknow. Two stone-heads may 
also be mentioned in this connection. OF these, no, 2559 is a grotesque male head (Ht. 54°) with 
‘moustaches and the other no. 2606 (Ht. 4") is a head with fierce features. A Yaksha bust now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (numbered there as A. 25034), has bulging eyes and peculiar eye- 
brows, curves on forehead and extended moustaches. He is shown blowing a conch which he 
holds at his mouth with both the hands.' A bump at the head, representing crown (2) is also 
noticeable, 

Mathura has provided a large number of railing-pillars portraying seductive figures of beauti- 
ful maidens. Agrawala identified in them some popular motifs of daily life or festivals.: But 
these identifications do not account for all the railing-pillars, In these figures maidens are use 
ally depicted as standing on the crouching dwarfs of heavy built, for instance J.4, J.6, J 
1.44 (Fig. 53] etc., or standing under different trees such as Kadariba (J.275 of Lucknow Museum), 
or Atoka (1.58, 5.64, 4.26, J.40, 1.55, etc.) or Alvattha (J.63.4) (Fig. 62]. These images 
have attracted the attention of most of the Scholars of Indian Art? A stark nudity is their pre 
dominant feature, and Coomaraswamy* has observed that it was due to the nature of these deities 
symbolising ‘the auspicious emblem of vegetative fer A marked nudity in the sculptures, 
particularly Salabhafjika, seems to have started from Sunchi and Mathura and continued through 
various ages.* 

By the manner in which they are depicted, nude and provocative, they fulfil the role of 
Marakanyas as found in the Laliravistara. By theit exhibitionist stances and erotic suggestions, 
these maidens tried to spoil the rapa of the Buddha, but failed to do so. Mira occurs as 4 
Yakkha.? and Yakshis, itis said, composed his retinue." The Gilgit MSS.” refer to several Yakshis 
of Mathura vic., Alika, Megha, Venda, i. Tt also refers to a nameless devatd of Mathura 
who appeared nude before the Buddha and was admonished,"° This tradition stands corrobora. 
ted in the railing-pillars. The maidens’ portrayal, sometimes as Vrikshakas, or as standing on a 
naravahana, confirms them as Yakshis and elaborates the Bharhut art tradition. In such images, 
sometimes the females are depicted holding some weapon (Fig. 62); similar images are known 
from Pitalkhora in the second century nc, and illustrate the motif of attendant deities. 

Some Yakshas who occur prominently in the Buddhist texts also find depiction in the Mathura 


AThe description is based on personal verification. Agrawala calls it pre-Kshana; ef, Indian Art, pl. XCt and 
‘he description. 
STA, pp. 155-59. 
smith, V.A., History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 40; Rowland, 
AHA, p, Af. 
Sibid, p. 64. 
supra, pp. 74-75. 
supra, p. U1. 
SMahdvaity, 11, pp. 311-12, 363. 
°I, typ. 15f, 
AOibid, p. 14. 


irt and Architecture of India, p. 96. 
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art. One such Yaksha is Vajrapani. This Yaksha of the Pali Buddhist texts appears as a mentor 
of the defaulters of the creed. Buddhaghosa in his Swmangala Vildsinit' identified him with 
Sakka. Vajrapani is a Yaksha of great power*—maharadhika (MMK, $03) and _Yakshendra 
(1.25) in the Manjusrimilakalpa. He is also one of the Yaksha-chiefs (MMK, III. 547). Various 
incantation-formula have been suggested for winning him over. In the same work (11.290f), 
itis said that strength and physical likeness of this great Yaksha could be attained by worship- 
ping. We learn that his worship him, on completion, results in his appearance in the wake of storm 
and cloud-burst, attended by Vidyas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, etc.* The devotee 
is granted skill in various arts, royalty, and the power to disappear at will. He lives a long 
life and, after death, goes to Vajrabhavana. A mudrd named vajrodbhavd has also been 
mentioned in connection with this Yaksha,* and oblations consisting of aguru scent have been 
prescribed.* 

Coomaraswamy® identified an image (E.24) in the Mathura Muscum as that of Vajrapagi 
Yaksha, but Agrawala has said that on account of the Vajra held in its right hand, the figure 
represents Indra.’ However, a statuette (no. 2501, ht. 10}") from Mathura shows  corpulent 
figure of Vajrapapi holding a double -headed vajra. 

‘Mathura Museum has an interesting image (C. 3), which came from Maholi (Fig. 63). It shows 
a seated, corpulent Yaksha having a huge-body and unusually bulging-out belly. The Yaksha’s 
moustaches are prominently shown, He wears a torque and kupdalas. His arms are broken, but 
from the upward thrust of the shoulders, it seems that these must have been upraised in order 
to support something (a bowl?) resting on the head. A verification from the image indicated the 
traces of some carving over the head. The image is erroneously described as that of Kubera. 
Similar other figures are known from Mathura (e.g., no. C. 6 and 2519), but identification of 
them as Kubera is far from certain. In light of the above observation, it is safer to regard the 
image as representing some bhdravdhaka Yaksha in line with the Sanchi tradition; the sitting- 
posture is however, an alteration from that tradition.’ The image is an impressive example 
showing a masterly handling of massive form; the modelling is perfect although the task of 
handling such an image was no doubt difficult. 

‘Mathura also has other male figures shown standing with or without a tree in the background, 
holding cauri (J.126, Lucknow Museum), garland (J.270, same Museum) flower or fruit (B. 8 
H. 81) but essentially they are very similar to each other in appearance, corpulence, omaments 
and particularly the design of crown. Iconographically, these also seem to belong to the Yaksha- 
tradition and in them may be identified, Yaksha, princes or deities. Their exact identification is, 
however, not possible, 

Since the preparation of the Catalogue of Mathura Museum, more Yaksha figures have been 
added to the collection there, in which many iconic characteristics are indicated. An Abicchatra 
terracotta (no. 4791) shows a pot-bellied Yaksha used as a toycart.’ No. 4662 isa stone fragment 
showing a grotesque Yaksha (Ht. 8}” x 6}") stretching the mouth with both the hands. The figure 
‘comes from Etawab.!? No. 4248 is an early Kushina example representing the torso of probably 
‘a Yaksha (4', 6") wearing a torque. The sculpture nos. 4480 and 4549 are more important for 
details. The former shows a headless Yaksha seated on the head on animal, a lion; part of the 


164; cf. also Divydvadana, p. 130; MA, U1, 277f; Ayakita Jétaka, 111, 97. 
=MMK, 1, 36, 166. 
ibid, 11.295. 

Aibid, p. 503. 

Soe 7. 
¢Yaksas, I, pl. 15, 6.2 
rAgrawala V.S,, Catalogue of Mathura Museum, JUPHS, XX1, 1949, p. 145. 

‘4A. Similar image, smaller in proportion, is in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
‘cf. Similar terracottas nos. 5100, 5105 from Kausambi in the Mathura Museum, 
ef, Ahicchatr& Yaksha, infro, p. 125. 
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belly and the feet of the Yaksha are tied with a scarf, The latter shows 2 Yaksha as a Vriksha- 
devata amidst leaves of a tree, holding a basket of flowers on his left hand.* A terracotta couchant 
Yaksha (no. 3564) in the Mathura Museum is shown blowing two long pipes held in the hands. 

‘Amaravati? and Nagarjunakonda also have supplied interesting figures of Yakshas. A Nagar- 
junakonda pillar fragment (National Museum, New Delhi, no. P. 2542), contains four figures of 
Yakshas in various delectable poses. One stands supporting a huge dada, and hence, he may be 
called Dandapdpi. The other Yaksha sits holding his right hand in the abhaya mudré, or is hold- 
ing a rosary (Fig. 64). The third panel has the Moggarapapi Yaksha, sitting like a vira, while the 
Yaksha in the fourth panel is shown delightfully occupied in dancing [Fig. 65]. All these figures 
all well-conceived in form, and have grotesque features. 

A unique image of a Yaksha is known from Ahicchatri. The image [Fig. 66] is carved on a 
rectangular block of stone whose upper side must have served as a seat. The knees and the arms 
and legs of the Yaksha figure served as the legs of the seat. The Yaksha is pot-bellied, and is 
shown stretching the two ends of his mouth with the index-fingers of both his hands. His hair is 
arranged in three parts, two on the sides and one in the middle of his scalp; the remaining por- 
ttions in between show the simdntas, partings. The big bulging eyes, teeth peeping through the 
mouth, the moustaches, large ears and deep navel are the other features worthy of note. He 
-wears a ghutannd, and his oraaments consist of a garland around the neck and three bracelets, 
The image carries an inscription reading: Bhikshusya Dhamaghoshasya dénarit Pharagulavihdra 
Ahicchatra. 

‘The Gandhara region has also supplied some Yakshigl images.* Those of Hariti and Pancika 
from Gandhara have already been discussed. Among others, there is one figure of a Yakshint 
standing under 2 palm tree, on a water-vessel carved with three steps.© Another Yakshipt is 
shown with a lotus and a parakeet.? 

‘The Kushaoa sculptures of Yakshas and Yakshipis are characterised by the development of 
such attributes as lotus, staff, cup, sitting or standing or crouching postures and smiling or fierce 
expressions. On the basis of the predominent characteristics, some individual types such as 
Kubera, Moggarapini or Padmapani Yakshas may also be identified. The Yaksha images in the 
Kushapa period are generally not provided with labels; in some cases, there are inscriptions 
which indicate that they were worshipped. The seated figures Yakshas in the Kusbiina art of are 
comparatively less in number. Yakshas as grotesque-featured dwarfs are also known in this 
period. Thus it appears that the mahdkaya concept of Yakshas had been discarded, and they 
had been reduced to the status of dwarf, losing their previous supreme iconographic importance. 


Post-KustAna IMAGES 


‘Yaksha sculptures in the Gupta and mediaeval periods are not so numerous. Although Kubera 
-was a popular subject for images during his time, other Yaksha and Yakshi representations are 
rare. One relief from Ucchabra, in Satoa district, shows the bust and head of a pot-bellied 
‘Yaksha with elegant coiffure. In the image, he is shown hiding his mouth with his left hand. 
Another Yaksha figure, standing, identified as Ghantikarpa from the big pendulous bells in the 
vears, has been reported from Mathura. He is pot-bellied, nude, and holds a club in the right 
band and a vase in the left. A third eye is also shown om his forehead which connects him with 


AN the numbers refer to the Register nos. of the diferent sculptures in the Mathura Museum; for another 
‘fower-collecting Yaksha (image no. 47, 111, Lucknow Museum). 

infra, p-137. 

Longhurst, MAST, no. $4 

‘Bajpai, JUPHS, XXIV-XXY, 1951-52, pp. 193-95. 

Sef. Ingholt, H., Gandharan Art in Pakistar, nos. 359,10 368. 
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a Gani of Siva of the same name! (Rig. 67]. In the Gupta 
tative motifs* or in the form of Ganils, the story of whose ori 


and association with Siva and 
Ganeéa makes them an independent image group. The Pramathas or Ganas were obviously the 
image types that were derived from the early Yaksha images. These derivations are confirmed 


by their attributes such as staff, pot-belly,* and various standing or sitting poses. The nudity 
with conspicuous genitals also continued to the Gupta period in the Yaksha images.* But the 
composite type of figures disappeared, A comparatively small number of Yaksha figures, as also 
their use as decorative motifs, indicate that they had lost their independent status and merged in 
the personalities of greater cult gods such as Siva, Gapesa, the Buddha and Bodhisattvas in the 
Kushina and Gupta periods. Therefore, their iconography has not been described in thecontem- 
porary iconographic texts which otherwise contain copious material about the other cult gods. 

However, that Yakshas and Yakshinis were not entirely eliminated is proved by the emergence 
of 24 Yaksha Updsakas and Yakshint Sasanadevards of the different Jain Tirthankaras. Other 
images of Yakshas and Yakshiofs are also known in the mediaeval times, The Museum at Sanchi 
contains a figure of a demonic Yaksha (no. A.122) with moustaches, curly hair, beard and long 
canine teeth. The tongue of the Yaksha is pressed between his lips, and in the ear-lobes he wears 
Jarge round buttons. Several Yakshin! figures from Ghusai, Gyaraspur, Suhania etc. from the 
Madhya Bharat region are preserved in the Gwalior Museum.’ One of the most interesting 
‘Yakshiot images in the Gwalior Museum comes from Gyaraspur (no 5/72), The figure in relief 
carelessly wears a short printed garment around her hips with tassel dropping from it between. 
her thighs. Her hair is beautifully done up at the back. The head is decorated with beaded 
strings (mauktika jala)’ in loops. She wears round kundalas and a close-fitting necklace in three 
strands containing different decorative devices. From the third, lowest strand drops a pendant 
between her breasts, dangling down to the left part of her waist. Another loose necklace covers 
her breasts. The arms, and the legs (below the knees) are broken. The figure wears a smile (Fig. 
68), Such figures with hands on the robe in the act of disrobing (or wearing such attire) are 
known from the Kushina art of Mathura also (for example, railing pillars nos. J.26 and J.71). 

A large number of Jain Yaksha and Yakshint images are known from different parts of India, 
Particularly Western, Southern and Central India.* The antiquity of these images may go back 
to 8th century AD. It is significant that among them Yakshinis are more numerous. Also, 
various Brahmanical cult dei Siva, Karttikeya, Durga, Brahma and Manasi may be 
comprehended in many of the Jain demi-gods such as Gomukha, Brahmé, Iévara, Garuda, 
Kubera, Varuna, Ambika and Padmayats,’ 
iconography of these demi-gods, Deogarh (Jhansi distt.), Pathari (Vidisha 
distt.), Simhapur (Shahdol distt.), Tripuri and Sohagpur (Jabalpur distt.), are important, Deogarh 


cf, Harlvarhta Purdon, Bhavishya Parva, Chs, 80-83. 
“or such Yakshas at Sanchm Museum; cf. Catalogue of Museum of Archaeology et Sanchi, nos. A96 Pl. Xl, 
(p. 32f) of Gupta period; also nos. AI1S, p. 35, 142, 148, etc, which are early mediaeval. 

4cf, Mathura Museum stone fragment no. 4725 of 6th-7th century AD, Coniolklated Report of Archueological 
‘Museum, Mathura, Lucknow, 1961, p. $9. 

For such Pramatha and Gana figures from M.P; of. Bajpai, K.D., Lalit Kala, no. 10, pp. 21-24 and figs. 1-7; 
also Banerji, R.D., The temple of Shiva at Bhumra, MASI, no. 16, pls. IX, a, b, eX. 

Mathura Museum Statutes no. 2500 and 783, 

‘cf, nos, 18/9: 11/3; 18/1; and 17/123, this last igure is a bust of a Yakshiot, holding the mango fruit with 
leaves which might help in identifying her with Ambika, although lion or children are not shown. 17/128, Yaksht 
under the banana plant. 

*Meghedita, 1L9. with Mallinttha’s commestary as Sironihita mauktikasara; ef slo Raghwarhlo, XVI1.23, 
Muktdguso-nada antargata Srtamautt 

‘ef, Sankalia, H.D., A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies, pp. 33517; Shab, U.P, Studies in Jain Art; BPWM, 
3, pp. 63-65, 70; Desai, P.B, Jainism in South India, JH, Vol. 38, 1957, pp. 245M; Bhattacharya, B.C. Jaina Icono. 
graphy, Pl, XXIEXXIV, for Nayamuni; Barabbuji and ‘Trishula Caves in Orissa, 

*DHI, pp. S62i. 
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alone, as an important centre of Jain art, has yielded more than two dozen such sculptures in 
round cor in relief. The place is scattered with some thirty one Jain temples! and, on the temple 
Ro. 12, twenty Yakshints along with their Jinas have been represented, They are all inscribed, 
The following Yakshipis have been identified? 

Fourarmed Cakreévart (Jina Rishabha)! two-armed Seraswatt (Jina Abhinandana); Sulocand 
(ina Padmaprabh); Sumalint (Candraprabba); two-armed Baburdpi (Pushpadanta); four-armed 
Sriyadevi (Sttala); two-armed standing Vahni (Sreyachsanatha); two-armed Abhogarobint (Vasa- 
pulya); two-armed Sulakshaod (Vimala); two-armed Anantavirya (Ananta); two-armed Surakshita 
(Dharma): two-armed Snyadevi and similar Anantavirya (with Jina Santi); four-armed Arakara- 
bhi@) Kunthu); two-armed Tiirddevi (Ara); two more unnamed Yakshiqis (Munisuvrata and 
‘Nimi) and four-armed (Padmavatl, Varddhamina).4 

On comparison of these names with the other list, it appears that these Yakshinis probably 
Present a local Central Indian tradition different from both Digathbara and Svetimbara tradition, 
As Tar as their dating is concerned, Sankalia regards them to be of 11th century? ap although, 
according to him, some of these like Surakshitd and Tarddevi may belong to even C, 600 aba 
The difference of names in this list may also. indicate that before the standardisation of the 
‘ames of Yakshipls, many names were taken into account easlier, but they could not obtain accep. 
tance and eventually these gave way to fresh names. As regards the Deogarh reliefs, the majority 
of these are shown standing, They are usually two-armed, and. their vdhanas have not’ bees 
always shown, 

From Deogarh temple no, 19, two more images of Yakshis have been reported.’ One repre- 
sents Cakreswarl, eighteen-armed, holding rosary, noose, flowers, wheel, and mirror besides 
other indistinct objects. She is shown in alirasana on the back ofa siting Garuda figure. Around 
her ‘on. the stele, six female and two male figures, probably Yakshiols and Yakshas, have been 
carved (Fig, 69]. Another Yakshi, probably Maliat or Sumdlin, is shown with a bull mount, 
She is eight-armed, with all her arms except lower left, broken, The parikara,'stele, ofthe image 
is amply decorated (Fig. 70), 

Khajuraho, another centre of art, has yielded many Yaksha and Yakshi figures. Among these, 
an image of Vijaya holding gada and cakra, now in the Jardine Museum, may be meationed? 
Gomukha Yaksha appears rather prominently on the four corners of the Adinith temple, as a 


often in the Jain iconography. One of his images is known from Gandharawal of Dewas district 
in Madhya Pradesh.* In the image he appears as a bull-faced, corpulent deity, holding club and 
Jotuses in the different hands [Fig. 71], In an image from Hathmo in the Jodhpur district, Rajasthan, 
@ four-armed Gomukha is shown seated in /alirdsana on a lotus-seat, In his two upper hands 
and the lower left hand he holds a parasu, ndga, and citrus, respectively; his lower right hand 
isin the abhaya mudra. A male attendent is shown towards his right (Fig. 72). The Jain icono- 


Annual Progress Report of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Nosihern Citcle, 1918, pp. 8-9. 

cf. VS, pp. JOA. where some similar names of the Jain Vidysdevis have been xiven, 

’Sankalia, H.D,, DCB, 1, March, 1940, pp, 137-68, 

supra, p. 49f; and Appendix II. 

SSankalla, H.D., DCB, I, p, 163, 

jibid,p. 163 fi. 8 and 9 respectively; Sankalis thnks that these Yakshins may belong fo the Sretambara. sect 
‘of Jains. For similar Yakshis at Redan, and Gujarat, cf, Sankslis, H.D., DCB, March, 1940, pp. 14-83, 

TASH, AR, 1917-18, Part, pl. Ib and e. 

{AErwwala, Urmila, Khajuraho Sculptures, p. 108; quoting Bhattacharya, Jaina Iconography, pp. 90-119, 

*Thakore, $,R., Catalogue, p. 46. 

sacversl Gomukha images are deposited in the Lucknow State Muscum, eg. nox. S618, 36-419 (Mirmapur, 
shown with his consort Cakred-varf); G. 385, details similar, Bhagadeva, Mireapur); the antiquity of this Yokota 
Eure goes back to Kushioa period in the Mathura sculptures, In one image (no. 583, Lucknow Museont 
Gomokha stands as an attendant, tothe top-right pat ofthe stele of a Tirthankara image, which w davable ny 
Kushtna period. 
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graphy also portrayed the ashtavasus like Gomukha, bull-faced. Cakreswart and Gomukha appear 
to have been a popular pair. A twelve-armed image of Cakreiwart with Gomukha is known 
from Sonda in Karnataka,’ Recently a bronze image of Rishabhandtha with this Yaksha pair 
hhas been acquired by Nagpur Museum, from Rajoapur-Khinakhini. A twelve armed figure of 
Cakreswari appears on the lintel of the entrance to the Parivanath temple of Khajuraho. On the 
comers of the entrance other Yakshiol figures are also noticeable. In the ubiquitous band of 
sculptures on the exterior of this temple, Cakreswarl, Gomukha, Dharanendra and Padmivatt 
‘and Ambika may be identified. Padmavatt also appears in the mandapa of the Santinath temple 
along with Dharanendra seated under a tree with Tirthankara. The Yakshi holds a child. 
Padmavati’s image is also found embedded in a bavali behind the Sintinath temple, She holds a 
child, a bunch of mangoes, noose and a pustaka in her four hands. She occurs also on the left 
side of the exterior of the Adinath temple.? Siddbayika Yakshi appears on the main sanctum of 
the Sintinath temple. The local Muscum at Khajuraho contains a broken image which holds in 
the only extant hand a noose (Kamala?) her vahana is a horse; on the basis of this vdhana she may 
be identified with Monovegd of Aparajiiapriccha (ch. 221, verse 20)* or with Gandhdrtof Vastusara 
(p. 188), On the exterior of the Adinath temple, there is an eight-armed goddess with a swan 
yahana which finds mention in texts in case of at least four Yakshinis, vis., Vaicaériikhald, Jvala- 
milinf, Anantamati and Gindharl. But it is not possible to decide which one is represented in 
the figure.* An image of Kandarpi as Manas! has also been identified on the left exterior of 
Adinath’ temple. She holds in some of her eight hands, mushrika, dagger, bow, mace and 
pitcher. One hand is in the abaya mudrd. 

‘The Dhubela Museum in Madhya Pradesh contains the images of Cakreswart, Gomedha, 
‘Ambika and Gomedha. In an architectural piece (no. 599), there is carved a four-armed seated 
figure of Gomukha Yaksha with the ears and horns of a bull, holding a cup and a pitcher in the 
extant right hands. To the left of this relief, there is another similar figure with same attributes 
with an addition of a rosary in the lower right hand. Some other icons in the Museum are also 
important, The Yakshi CakreSwart, (no. 587), four armed, holding cakra in both her upper hands, 
rosary in the lower right and flower in the lower left hand—is a good specimen. She is riding on 
a Garud: 

‘Ambika also finds a prominent place. In one of her images (no. 126), she is shown with her 
children and her consort; the latter is given an insignificant status on the parikara. In another 
type of her images, she is shown sitting with her consort under a tree along with her presiding 
deity (82, 227, 158)* All these Dhubela Museum Yakshis seem to have come from Rewa, or 
Sinhapur in Shahdol district. Padmavati Yakshi is known from Sohagpur.” 

‘A stele from Tripuri'® displays several deities with Padmavati, serpent-hooded, occupying the 
central niche. The extreme comers are occupied by Yaksha figures, To the right of Padmavat 
is probably Kalika or Vajrasrifkhald, four-armed, holding a lotus, niga and a giafa; to Padmi- 


ADesai, P-B., Jainism in South Indio, p. 131. 

SAnekinta, XV, 2, p. 86. 

2Agrawala, U., op, cit, p. 108. 

4She has been variously identified as Kandarp& or Minsst on the basis of the noose (or lotus) held in her hand. 
cf. Agrawala, U., op. cit. p. 109 note 1. But these two attributes are very common, on the other hand, horse, 
‘which is not so common, may help in identifying her. 

5Por certain other views: of. Agrawala, U., op. cit.,p. 109, note 2. 

ibid, p. 109, note 3. 

Ieee on oh Catnerpulis OA a her two lower hands are broken. 

‘or another Ambika Yaksht image from Sohagpur, cf. Banerji, R.D., MASI, Vol. 23, pl. XLI, 1, Padmavat 
hhas also been illustrated here in pl. XLL2. oy pps hee) 
(ASI, no. 23, pl. XLT, ig. 2. 
Asis DE ya esletew See Teer Bulletin of Ancient Indian History and Archacology, m0. 1, 1967, 

p74. 
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vatt's left is another Yaksht, All the Yakshi figures are four-armed and have their natural right 
hands in the abaya mudrd [Fig. 73]. Another four-armed image of Padmivatt is known from 
Sarangapur (Raigarh distt., M. P.). Her natural right hand is in the varada mudra, the rest of her 
arms are broken. Parivanatha, her presiding Jina is shown seated on her serpent hood [Fig 74], 

Among the prominent Yakshinis of South India, Jvalimilint, Padmavatl, Cakreswari and 
Siddbayika may benoted.* Particularly interesting are the two images of Siddhayika as identified 
by Desai* from Settipodavu, near Kilakudi in Madura taluk of Tamilnad. In them her terrifying 
and benevolent forms have been indicated. In one of the sculptures in a group of images there, 
‘she is represented as a female warrior seated on a lion, holding a drawn bow and arrow in the 
right and left bands. Her lion is shown grappling with an elephant ridden by a male watrior, In 
another image, her placid representation, she sits on a pedestal in Jalitasana holding a fruit in the 
raised right hand, while her left hand rests in her lap. This Yakshini enjoyed a fairly prominent 
‘status in Tamilnad, which is proved by an inscription dedicated to her. This belongs to 8th cen- 
tury AD and is engraved in a cave on Paficapindavamalai hills in the North Arcot. It states that 
‘some Naranan caused to be incised the image of Ponniyakkiyr, the golden Yaksht,’ probably 
Siddhayika. Inside the cave there is also an image of two-handed Siddhayika.* 

In the Western Indian School of painting various such themes have been recognised, which 
further indicates the important status of these demi-gods.‘ Some of these Yakshints, particularly 
Cakreswart? and Jvalamalint, found their exclusive worshippers in the South, where 2 Tantric 
cult, with Elicarya as its founder, developed around JvalAmilin!, which is indicated by the Tan- 
tric work Jvdlamdlintkalpa.* In an epigraph from Sedam, (Hyderabad State) are indicated mystic 
ites for her worship by the mahdjanas of that place.’ Another inscription’ refers to the 


Iso very popular.® Padmavatt 
‘was another Yaksht who held an important status and received worship from the royal families 


and aristocracy, and in south India, her name is often found in the epigraphs from 10th century 
A.#° Some of these Yakshints even acquired the status of Jain Vidyadevis.™ It is alsosignificant 
that in the early Yaksha iconography a pair is rarely encountered, while in the Jain system of 
Popular gods as well as their iconography, that is common. 


Aribika® 

Among all the Jain Sasanadevatds, she is most prominent, She is the Yakshint of the twenty 
second Jain Tirthankara Neminatha, although in sculptures sometimes she is shown with 
Adinatha and Parivandtha.” Her story is preserved in certain works" and her images and tradi- 
tions of worship are described both in Digathbara and Svetimbara Jain works. According to 


[Desai, P.B..Jain'sm in South India, pp. 37, 39, $8, 65, 69, 90, 131-32, ete, 
ibid, pp. $81. 
Desai, P.B,, op. cit, p. 39, 
‘cf. Moti Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings of Western Ird'a, figs. 
in Jaina Art; Majumdar, M.R., JUPHS, XXIII, Pt. 1-2, pp. 218-27. 
°Sripala Katha, pp. 326, 40. 
‘Ep. Indy XXIX, p. 20%; cf. Desai, P.B., op, city pp. 47, 7Aff, 172. 
TEp. Ind., XXIX, p, 203. 
ibid, p. 201 also Ep. Ind, 1V, pp. 136-37. 
*Desai, P.B.. op. cit, under Siddhayika, 
6ibid, pp. ITU, 
‘Bhattacharya, B.C., Malaviya Commemoration Volume, Benaras, 1932. 
44For literature on her ef. Shab, U.P., leonography of Ambika, Bombay 
pp. 147ff; Agrawal, R.C., 110, Vol. 32, no. 4, pp. 4340; Dessi, 
én South India by the same author. 
49Shab, U.P., op. cit, p. 165, fig. 33 and 34, 
¥YVividhaticthakalpa, pp. 107-8. 


33, 34, 36, 41, 46; also Skoh, U.P., Studies 


University Journal, September, 1940, 
B, JIH, Vol. 35, 1937, p. 245; also Jainism 
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her legend in the Vividhatirthakalpa (pp. 107-8), she fed the food prepared for a Sraddha to a 
Jain monk breaking his fast. Being afraid of incurring the wrath of her husband for this act, she 
fled from her house, The act brought good luck to her and her family; but frightened by the 
‘approach of her husband, she jumped into a well, and died with her two sons, Siddha and Buddha. 
Some variations in the legend are also noticeable, According to another version, she belonged 
to Kogindra in Maharashtra or Girinagara; her name is also given as Agnild, and her sons are 
named Subbankara and Prabhankara, As a result of a good act in feeding a Jain monk, she was 
rebora as KOshmindi, and accepted as a YakshinI of Neminitha, Her husband, who had com 
mitted suicide, was reborn as a loin; in the iconography, he seems to figure as her vahana.t 

This Yaksbiit enjoyed a fairly wide worship. Ujjayanta, Raivatakagiri, Hastindpur, Dhimpurl, 
Ahicchatra, Mathura and Pratishthdna were some of the places which had her temples, according 
to Jinaprabha Suri.* Her images have been reported from different regions from all over India, 
It scems that different forms of het worship, including Tantric form,? were prevalent. 

U.P. Shah has exhaustively treated the subject of her legend and iconography, and his con- 
clusions may be summed up here. Images of this Jain-goddess may be divided into three groups 
according to thenumber of arms they bear, namely, (a) two-armed (b) four-armed and (c) having 
more than four arms, These are further sub-divisible in the Digarhbara and Syetarhbara classes, 
There may be variations in other forms of Arhbika, but lion is invariably her vahana, and her 
complexion is golden.’ Mention is made of her two-armed variety of images in several dhydnas, 
namely, the Unjjayantd-stava (V.13), the Caturvinisatika of Bappabbatti, the Ambikdshyaka of 
Ambi Prasad, the Pratishiha Sdroddhdra of Pandit Asidbara and the Pratishhaiilaka of Nemi« 
chandra. And her images and figures related to these dhydnas have been found abundantly.® 

It seems that the two-armed variety of her images provided a basic model for those of her 
images with four-arms, In such cases, she has been conceived as holding sword, cakra, dmramafi- 
Jari, citron, noose and goad, The different works giving her diyana in this connection are as 
follows: the Trifashiiialakapurusha Carita, the Pravacanasdroddhdra, the Vividhatirthakalpa, 
Acaradinakara, and the manuscript of Rapdvatdra Nirvanakalika,’ 

Her cight-armed forms have also figured in different dhydnas’ but of great interest is her terri- 
fying form described in the Ambikd-(dfankah (Bhairava PadmAvati Kalpa),* in. which she is des- 
cribed as Bhimanadi, Candika, Candarapa, Aghord and destroyer of the whole of existence. This 
form of the goddess has been illustrated in an image from Vimala Saha temple at Mt. Abu,” 

Among some of her important images, the following may be noted: 

Ambika from Patiyan Dai (Distt, Satna, Allahabad Museum), She is shown standing, flanked 
by her children, A lion is shown towards her right. Her four hands are all broken, She wears 
the usual dress and ornaments, On the different sections of the stele, the other twentythree 
‘Yakshinis have been shown along with their inscribed names" [Fig. 75]. Several other images of 
this Yakshi are known from other places, In an image now in the Museum at Khajuraho, she is 
standing, four-handed, with two bands broken and the other two holding uncertain objects, The 


Shi 
*ibid, 
SAinbllatevt-Kalpa of Subhscandra ia MSS. ef. Shah, U.P., op. cit, p. 149, 
$Shoh, U.P. op. cite p. 149. 
images pp. 15217; also T.N, Ramchandran’s classification, He refers to three dhyana of 
in the laudatory verse recived ia Canarese by the temple priest at Sina Kanchi; (i) in palmleaf MSS. 
in possession of the temple-priest of the same place (lil) in some more images such as that of Dharmadevt referred 
\to as the Yakshiot in place of Ambika. of. Tiruparutiikunram und its Templer, p. 209, quoted by Shah, 
tb, UP, op. cit. pp, 158i, 

*ibtd,p. 161. 

bid, p. 162, 

ibid, fig. 25. 

Aesupra, p. 150, 


U.P., BUS, September, 1940, pp. 14717, 
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‘mangoes are shown at both the sides of her head on the stele, A lion is on the pedestal. In the 
Dhubela Museum, in Chhatarpur district of Madhya Pradesh, there isan image showing Gomedha 
and Ambiki. Both are seated under a tree, with their presiding deity Nemindtha, Ambika holds 
a child in her left lap. On the pedestal, five devotees have been shown, two for Gomedha and 
three for Ambika, 

At Mathura, in one of her early images (no. D,7) she figures as the principal deity surrounded 
by Vishnu, Kuyera, Balarama and Ganeéa.' At Khajuraho, her images are also found decorating 
the outer walls of the Parsvanath temple and the doorjamb of the Adinatha temple. In the latter, 
she is sitting on a lion, holding mangoes in one hand and a suckling child in the other. 

The Yaksha pantheon, thus, was quite large. At the same time, it consisted of different hierar- 
chical positions. Most prolific information about them seems to come from Buddhist sources 
regarding early phase of Yeksha-worship and from the Jain sources about the later phase, The 
cult may have waxed and waned due to the inroads of the other powerful religious systems, but 
it never lost its popularity; it is clear that if the old Yakshas were converted or eliminated, the 
new Yakshas joined in the ranks. 


1 Agrawals, V.S,, Some Brahmanical deities in Jaina Religious Art, Jaina Antiquary, Match, 1938, pp. 89-92 for 
‘some other similar images, 


Allied Motifs 


Animal-Faced Figures 

J) the catly art related to Yakshas, composite motifs are found rather abundantly, In all pro~ 
bability, such motifs were meant for illustrating the monstrosity of Yakshas. They are in con 

sonance with the belief that Yakshas could assume any form at will. They also indicate the 

totemistic origins of the Yakshas, if Yakshas are to be regarded as one of the ancient forgotten 

tribes. Just as the ancestor-worship, expressed by various rebirth stories regarding Yakshas, enri- 

ched the Yaksha-cult, the totemistic worship also might have contributed towards the same end, 

In Indian art, various animal-headed cult-deities are known, for instance, Naigamesha, Aji 
Gapesa, Nrisishha and Vardha; but the earliest sculptures in this art-tradition belong to Yakshi 
In course of time, such representations were accepted in the iconography. The Apardjitapricchd 
(233, 4-6) prescribes the combinations of animals and birds, humans and animals or humans and 
birds, for depiction in art, 

A much earlior text, the Lalitavistara has more vivid and elaborate details of the countless 
deformities concerning the Maraputras, Among these Mdraputras, an explicit reference to 
Yakshas is also found, Some of the features occur in the Yaksha figures of the second century 
Ap, and these may be related to the contemporary tradition as found in the Lalitavistara. ‘The 
text says that the Miraputras had ears like those of donkey, elephant, lion and other animals; 
that they had fierce faces, fearful teeth, long tongue, black and angry eyes; their bodies were of 
different hues, ¢.g., flaming. yellow, black, blue, or blood red. Some of the Maraputras looked 
emaciated, while others were pot-bellied. Some of them were short of their limbs, and the faces 
of some resembled those of jackal, donkey, bull, camel, buffalo, Sarabha and other animals, Some 
Maraputras had a single head, others had many; some had the feet above and the head. below: 
their hair were like those of ass, boar, goat, cat, monkey and the like; there were some Mara, 
Putras who had hair like needles. Some of them had a composite body (anya mukhant ca anya 
farird), The description covers a large number of deformities while presenting theri-anthropo- 
morphic types conceived in relation to the Miraputras who included Yakshas also, 

The motif of theri-anthropomorphic Yakshas came into existence in the second century uc 
and is seen at Bharhut,* Bodhgaya,? and Pitalkhora.* Mathura region has also provided. similar 
figures of the same period. One such representation on a medallion of a railing-pillar shows a 
human bead attached to the body of a frog (Fig. 76). The corresponding other side of the pillar 
carries the depiction of a lotus flower, which indicates that both these representations were meant 
for decorative purpose. This piece is in the State Museum, Lucknow, Another medallion in the 
Mathura Museum, portrays a nude Vyala-Yaksha, upper half buman and lower balf serpent, 


ALalitavistara, p. 2238. 
*Ci/, Il, Part, I, pl. XVII (Gokaroa Yaksha). 

“Barua, B.M., Gaya and Buldhagaya, U1, fg, 45 (Gokarya Yaksha), 
Ancient Inlia, 15, pl. XLIX, A. 
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His ears are like those of a bull. Serpents’ mouth is unrealistic (Fig, 7]. A cross-bar (00, 3513) 
in the Mathura Museum is carved with the motif of Gokarpa Yaksha on both the sides.’ The 
State Muscum, Lucknow, however, has a statuette, representing a igure of a two-armed Gomukha 
Yaksha, with his right hand in the abhaya mudrd and the left hand, akimbo, kept on the waist, 
‘The horns (partly broken), big eyes and snout with tongue are clear in the figure [Fig. 78]. The 
image, stylistically, seems to belong to the Kushépa period. In another relief at Mathura (no, 
323 Saptarshi mound) a fish-tailed Gokarpa Yaksha finds portrayal and the nudity here is con- 
ccealed by a fig-leaf.* 

‘An image of Gomukha Yaksha from Tumain is preserved in the Gwalior Museum, and belongs 
to circa 7th century aD. The lower part and the right hand of the image are broken, His 
bull-face is prominent, and a special feature of the figure is the bell hanging from his neck. Moti 
Chandra has suggested its identification with Ghantika Yaksba® (Fig. 79]. 

Elephant-headed male and female Yakshas are also known. One such figure had been mene 
tioned by Coomaraswamy.* Another representation, of the Kushana period (Mathura Museum 
bas-relief no, 2335), contains in a band, five such figures.* The Museum has recently acquired an 
elephant-headed figure which has on the reverse a linesketch of a grinning Yaksha.* The ancient 
site of Rairh (near Jaipur) has yielded a small terracotta plaque with an elepbaat faced Yakshigi,? 

Some donkey-faced figures are also known. But as they are late, their Yaksha-connections are 
not wellestablished.* A Yaksha beating a personal name Gardabba is knowa from the Gilgit 
MSS (IIL, 1,p- 15). Another Yakkha, Khara, is known from the Saviyutia Nikdya(.207). Khara, 
as a Rakshasa chief, is also mentioned in the Ramayana (IUL21-22). A Mathura Museum frag. 
ment (no. 1254) shows the bust of a vardha-faced Yaksha holding a long-necked bottle in the 
right hand, and a basket containing a gatlaad in the left. The figure is carved ia round, and may 
refer to the Sikara Peta mentioned in the Petaratthu Commensary,? 

Mathura has also provided a bead of Meshasridga Yaksba (Mathura Museum no, 157)!0 
[Fig, 80]. Similar depictions in terracotta are known from Kausdmbl also. These terracotta figurines 
are deposited in the Allahabad Museum (nos. K. 4232, K, 4944). In some other depictions, al. 
though the stress is found on portraying queer types of ears, animal types do not occur in them, 
One such example, represents a Sankukarna Yaksha,"' while the other shows a Ghantikarya 
‘Yaksba.* 

The figures of horse-headed Yakshas and Yakshis are quite common in the early art. The 
literary accounts support such depiction. The Nayddhammakahdo" refers to a Selaga (Sanskrit. 
Sailaka) Yaksha who assumed the form of a horse and tried to save two brothers from the evil 


{Baipal, KD; JIM, LV, 1980, p. 91. pl. IIT (e); cf. also Sivaramamurti, C., Amaravati Sculptures, pl. XVILA, 
‘Another relief of Gokaroa Yaksha from Mathura is now in the Lucknow Museum, no, $5.18, A terracotta 
figurine in the Allahabad Museum (no. 3669, Kausambi), carried a similar depioion, For a fih-iailed Yaksha, see 


SMathura Museum Catalogue, JUPHS, XXIII, 1980, p. 140. 

“We were able 1o see the object through the courtesy of the Curator. The figure may reflect the popular belief 
that Yaksha could assume any form at will. 

TAgrawala, R.C., Bharatiya Vidyo, XX-XXI, pp. 3037. 

“On the basement of the remaias of a Gupta temple preserved inside an enclorure at Eran (Dist. Sogir, MP), 
tome Krishna panels are carved. In two such panels, a donkey-faced demon is shown. They represent ther 
‘Yaksha or Dhenuka. 

"Py.. p. 9. ef. also Dis.A, 1300; DA, p. 656. 

MAgrawala, V.S., Handbook of Sculptures (Mathura Museum), pl. XI, fi. 26, cf. also Lucknow Museum 
‘image no. J. 526 having a horned-Yaksha at the bottom. 

yoshi, N.P., Mathura Art, fg. 20. 

‘supra, pp. 125-26. 

AIX, p. 127. 
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designs of an ogress. The myth of a horse-faced YakshI is older and finds mention in the Jatakas.* 
The Padakusalamanava Jataka has preserved the myth in some detail. It relates that the queen 
of a Benaras king swore a false oath, and became a horse-faced Yakkhi. As a Yakkhi she served 
‘Vessavana, and as a reward for her services she obtained his permission to prey upon those 
human-beings who fell within her sphere of influence, She once caught a rich and handsome 
Brahmin, and made him ber husband. The Bodhisattva was later born to her. She was even- 
tually deserted both by her husband and son,? Her habitat, itis said, was on an sland where she 
had caught the Brahmin after a shipwreck, On this evidence, she may be identified with the 
valaydmukha Yakshigl of the Mahdvarisa.* Her name in the work is Cetiya, and she lived in 
the Dhumarakkha mountain near Tumbariyangana in Ceylon, According to the Mahdvarisaikd,* 
she was the wife of Yakkha Jutindhara, This Yakkhini eventually proved to be of great help to 
a prince who rode with her into battle against the Yakkhas of Ceylon. 

This Yakkhini appears in the early Indian art as.a very popular motif, represented at Patali- 
putra, Sanchi, Mathura, and several other places. According to Banerjea, she is also to be found 
(on the cains of Agathocles and Pantaleon, the Indo-Greek kings, where she is usually identified 
1s “dancing-girl" wearing oricatal trousers.’ One of the most conspicuous representations of this 
Yakshint is at Bodhagaya, where, in three scenes, the different phases of the story of the Pada~ 
Kusalamdnava Jataka are illustrated. 

In the first panel the YakkhT is holding the hand of a man shown emerging from the forest in 
a hilltract. The hill is suggested by the square blocks of stones strewn all around, A tree is 
shown behind the male figure. The Yaksht is looking at the male. In the second panel they are 
shown engaged in a game of dice, with the caupadha spread in their front. The third panel, depicts 
the figures of the couple with their Bodhisattva child. The figures are broken, but from what 
clear that the man is fondling the Yakkbt, who stands in the pose of a Salabhaijika. 
is shown playing, towards the left bottom of the panel." 

Some of the other representations of ASvamukht Yakshint are as follows: 


1, Mathura Museum fragment of a railing pilaster (no. 191, Ht. 2'), cut in three facets on the 
front side. The central medallion shows this Yakshinf, standing and touching the shoulder 
of a young man, standing by her side (Fig. 81), He is in the pose of entering into conver= 
sation with her. 

(Dated in 1st century nc by Agrawala on the basis of chamfered edges of pilaster and heavy 
turban of the male figure.") 

2, On the medallion of the railing of Stapa If at Sanchi, She is shown carrying her child 
towards her left." 

3, Lucknow Muscum relief no, B.208, from Mathura, She is shown in the representation of 
a scene of Indasala guhd, 

4. A similar medallion on a railing pillar from Pataliputra, now in the Calcutta Museum, 
Early second century 1c." 

5, Perhaps also at Ajanta cave, no, XVII." 


1Padakasalamanava Jataka, 11.432; Kunala Jétaka, V.222. 


HI, p- 11, pl. IX, fig. 7. 
‘Barua, B.M., Gaya and Buddhagaya, figs. 66 8, b,c. 
‘TAgrawala, Catalogue, p. 34. 
‘Marshall, J., Monuments of Sanchi, Itt, pl. XC. 86b also pl. XCVL3. 
Coomaraswamy, I, p.40 (description of pl. 12 fig. 1); also Waddell, Report on Excavations at Pataliputra, 
Calcutta, 1903, 
awCoomareswamy, I, p. 10 note 2 quoting Grifith, pl. 1426, 
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6. Mandora, Rajasthan: A Gupta period Krishnalila panel from this place shows the Mt, 
Govardhana. On it, among the wild beasts, a figure is carved which has been identified 
with the Asvamukht Yaksbit 

‘Such frequent occurrences of this Yakshini show her great popularity in iconic tradition. 


Scenes with Yaksha Folklore 

In the early art, Yakshas have occurred in scenes depicting some story. Sometimes, Jataka 
stories, with a Yaksha as the central figure, have also been depicted, At Bharhut, one such 
depiction illustrates the Vidhurapandita Jaraka (no, $45), inscribed as Vijura-Punakiya Jatakarn* 
It was first identified by Cunningham.’ The Jaraka story relates the episode of a noble kshatriya 
Vidhurapangita and a Yakkha Puppaka. Pupgaka was the lover of Irandatl, a Naga-princes and 
to fulfll the condition for marriage with her, he went to the Kuru country, and won Vidhura- 
pandita in a game of dice with the King of Kuru, Vidhura accompanied Pugpaka, by holding 
the tail of the horse of the Yakkha. When they reached the Mt. Kalagiti, identified with 
Vepulla* (Vipulugiri) near Rajagriha, Puypaka tried to frighten Vidhura by holding him upside 
down and threatening to throw him down the precipice. ‘The sage, however, remained unmoved 
and, by a learned discourse, Won over the Yaksha, Puppaka, after this dialogue, took the sage 
to the Naga-world, After marrying frandatt by fulfilling the promise, he brought Vidhura back 
to Indapattha and also presented him a jewel of extraordinary merit, 

The relief ut Bharhut (Fig. 82J illustrates some of the highlights of the whole adventure, In” 
‘the lower relief the gambling-scene is represented. Puppaka is shown along with his horse; a 
Inrge square jewel decorates his chest, The figure of the king of Kuru is broken. In the gateway, 
‘on the left of the relief, a standing figure, probably Vidhura, has been shown, 

In the left lower corner of the middle relief, Vidhura is holding the tail of the flying horse 
‘and Pupgaka is starting on bis aerial journey. The rocks and trees in the upper portion repre 
sent probably the summit of Kalagiri, On the right, Puppaka is suspending Vidhura by his heels 
upside down, On the left side of the panel Puppaka stands with raised hands, probably con- 
versing with Vidhura, 

In the lower right corner of the relief, both are sitting on a horse on a homeward journey, 
probably after meeting the Naga-King. Vidbura is seated in front of Puppaka on a horse. “Thus 
the sculptor has inserted the group as a connecting link between the events on the Kalagiri and 
the arrival in the Naga world, represented in the upper relief.””* Liders, bas identified Vidhura 
with Vidura of the Mahabharara, 

No other Jataka scene with Yaksha seems to occur at Bharhut. The attempt of Barua to 
identify Valahassa Jataka in a Bharhut scene has not found favour, Liders has pointed out 
that the figure in question actually represents the donor Suladdha attended by a groom and a 
soldier.’ A representation of the Valdhassa Jdtaka is found in the Mathura art. Bacchofar? 
identified the scene on the back of a jamb from Mathura, In three panels from top to bottom, 
it illustrates the shipwrecked merchants, in the first panel; in the second panel is carved the 


ef, Agrawala, R.C, Bharatiya Vidya, XX-XX1, pp. 303-9. He also reports horse-fuced male figures from 
Rajasihn. A fragment (no, $054) in the Mathura Museum register, is reported (o have several figures on a Sirya 
kmage of mediaeval period, One euch figure represents a horse-hecded male attendant, He stands in friblanga pose 
‘with a paraaghora in the right band, ond left hand placed on the thigh, 
ACI, Il, Part I, p. 146 (no, B. 38). 
CSB, p.79f; Barua, Barhut, 1, pp. 155M; Barua and Sinha, Bharkut Inscriptions, pp. 94, 
ACI, op. ci. p- 146 note 
FCHI, op 147, The Jtaka has also been represented at Amaravati, Amoravati Seulpturcs, pl. XXIX, 1, 2; 
f, Gupla, RS, and B.D, Mahajan, A/anto, Elfora and Aurangabod Caves, pp. 68-70, for another depiction of this 


I, op. cit., p. 2; For Barua, ef. Barks 
‘Early Indian Sculpture, pl. 94; cf, also 


1, p, 1046 11T, pl. XXVE, 21-24. 
AR, 1909, 10, p. 72, pl. 6e; ASI, AR, 191213, p, 104, pl. 24, 54. 
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escape of those! who accepted the Bodhisattva’s advice and flew away from the island with a 
white horse, The third panel shows ghastly Yakshiols with long fearful tongues, devouring those 
merchants who had stayed on the island, unmindful of the Bodhisattvas’ advice. 

Some illustrations of the Sutasoma Jataka (no. $37) have been reported from Mathura, A 
fragment (no. 431, Ht, 10} x2’), shows a human-being carrying a pole on his shoulder, At both 
the ends of the pole two young boys are shown suspended, A tree is seen in the foreground, 
‘There is an expression of fierceness on the fuce of the Yaksha figure carrying the children. 
Another panel, (no. J.23) in the Mathura Museum, has on the obverse a broken figure of a 
man seated on the head of a Yaksha-dwart. This scene has also been identified by Agrawala, in 
the Catalogue, with that of the Sutasoma Jaraka. But it appears that the scene represents only 
the usual belief in the Yakshas as prompt transporters." 

In the early art of Bharhut and Mathura, some hospital scenes, with the presence of Yakshas, 
are also noticeable, In these scenes* Yaksha is associated with monkeys; and this seems to fend 
‘a comical effect to the scene represented. At Bharhut, in three medallions, a story has been 
narrated. The first shows a group of six monkeys in the act of capturing and dragging an 
elephant with ropes. Among these monkey-figures, two hold a pipe and a drum. In the second 
medallion, five monkey-figures are sitting or climbing over the elephant, while one is goading 
him to move. Three other monkeys below are beating a drum and a mridanga and blowing a 
pipe, probably rejoicing at the capture of the elephant. The Yaksha is introduced in the third 
panel. He is sitting on a stone-seat, with his feet on a foot-stool. A rope tied to the neck of the 
elephant has a hook which is being attached by a monkey to the left nostril of a Yaksha (not 
to the tooth as Barua thought). Two monkeys are goading the elephant to move, while two 
others are playing on drum and conch. One more monkey-figure is holding the finger of the 
Yaksha, The literary sources, to the best of our information, do not preserve any account that 
may correspond with the scene. It is likely that the monkeys might be attempting to put down 
the malefic nature of Yaksha by tickling his nose and cuttiog his nails. Barua thought that the 
story in the panel narrates some account of the tooth-ache of a Yaksha which was set right by 
the monkey—Bodhisattva.? This suggestions lacks any corroborative evidence. At best, it seems 
that some comical popular story has been delineated here whose significance cannot be properly 
established. The presence of monkeys in the scene probably embodies some popular tradition 
for they are found present along with Yakshas elsewhere also, The Mathura Museum has a 
railing-pillar’ (J.1) with a rectangular panel at the top, which contains two monkeys seated on 
stools. One is addressed by a grotesque-featured Yaksha who applies his hand to his eyes, The 
other monkey seems to be busy in curing the eyes of a bird who is perched on a similar stool of 
wicker work [Fig. 84]. Agrawala has remarked that it is a scene depicting, in a humorous 
manner, the eye-ward of an animal hospital. He identified the bird as a parrot. But it appears 
more likely that it is an owl being cured (2) of his day-blindness since, according to popular 
‘belief, the owl cannot see during the day. 

The occurrence of monkeys in both the scenes, one at Bharhut and the other at Mathura, is 
interesting. The association of monkeys with Yakshas is borne out by the Ramdyana (1.16.5) 
in which itis said that monkeys were begotten from Yakshis to help Rama against Ravana, A 
son of Kubera: Gandhamidana is also one of the monkeys who served Rima when the latter 
went in search of Sitd to the Vindhyas.* 


+Poramatthalpant,V.39 (ed. Miller, B., PTS, 1893). 

2CSB, pl. XXXM, 1-3. 

aparus, Berkut, 1, 0.171, TK, pl. XCV1, XCVIT, fig. 148, a,b, 0, 

‘catolopue, JUPHS, 1981, 9.3. 

1.1612 according toa pafhabheda. 
tsvpra, pp. 6164, According to the Divyavadina (ed. PL. Vaidya) p, 216%, Mathura a 

popolation of monkeys, asocisted with a Urumunda mountain, ind its vicinity had a. 
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Among the scenes connected with the Yaksha-folklore, mention may also be made of those 
from Gandara‘ and Amaravati* in which Yaksha Sakyavardhana, the tutelary deity of Sikyas 
has been shown. The relief slab from Amaravati depicts the scene of presentation of the child 

iddharatha (Buddha) to the Yaksba. Sakyavardhana Yaksha’s corpulent figure with folded 
hands has been shown emerging from a platform below the banyan tree, He is in the act of 
receiving the child to bless him. 

Gandhara has supplied some more scenes connected with Yaksha folklore. One such scene 
from Sikri Sapa (now in the Lahore Museum) represents the conversion of Yaksha Atavika 
(Alavaka).* In the relief to the right, the royal couple are shown bringing the child Hatthaka 
Alavaka to the Yaksha; the Buddha is in a re-assuring pose, Atavika is dishevelled and he 
places the child on the Buddha's throne, The male figure behind the child re-presents Vajrapani, 
the Yaksha doorkeeper.* Another relief from Sabri Bablol is now in the Peshawar Museum 
(n0. 471) and shows the Buddha sitting on the Yaksha's throne in abhaya mudra. The Yaksha 
stands (o the left, about to burl some object on the Buddha, On the other side, he meekly hands 
over the child to the Buddha,* 

Alavaka Yaksha figures in a panel from Nagarjunakonda also, The panel illustrates the story 
as given in the Sariyutta Nikaya Comm, which says that during the absence of the Yakshas, the 
Buddha sat on his throne and addressed his females. Alavaka rushed to the spot and threatened 
the Buddha. A dialogue followed between them at the end of which the Yaksha was pacified. 
‘The panel shows the Buddha sitting on the throne in the abhaya mudrd; a few female figures are 
shown in the panel; two of them are pacifying the Yaksha who is in a belligerent pose. A male 
figure (Gardabha, the doorkeeper?) sits near the throne,” 


Yaksha as a Decorative Motif 

‘The delineations of Yakshas in art present a limitless variety of forms, They occur as atlantes, 
bearing or supporting some edifice on their hands" or supporting garlands,’ or engaged in dancing 
[Fig. 65] or playing on musical instruments" or issuing rhizomes from the mouth! or navel. 
Such forms are known from the art of Amaravati, Coomaraswamy has traced similar figures in 
the early art of Bharhut and other places.!* These Yakshas sometimes also form the army or 
retinue of Mara. But one of the most interesting motifs of Yaksbas, known mostly from South 
India, is that in which grotesque Yakshas contain similar faces carved on their big-bellies. 


Sivaramamurti has traced the development of this motif at Amaravati and other sites of South 
India through ages,"* 


A four-armed image of a similar bharavahaka Yaksha (11th century Ab), is known ftom 


4cf, Calouita Museum fragment no, A 2325S (5040), 


‘Barrett, D., Sculptures from Amaravatt, pl, VII, lower right corner of ihe slab; of. e180 ASI, AR, 1938-29, pl. 
‘XLIX, panel for another similar scene, 


Scf. Coomaraswamy, I, p. 49, pl. 20, 


supra, p. 38. 

“ngholt, H., The Gandhara art in Pakistan, p. 87, 00.126, 
‘ibid, p. 87, n0, 127, 

‘Ramachandra, 


+ Art of Nagarjunakonda, p. 70; ef. also Longhurst, MASI, $4, 
SSivaramamurti, Amravatl Sculptures, pl. XXXVI 
*ibid, pl. XLUT, 2 (seated); XV, 2, 3 (Ganega type); 
ibid, pl. XXL; Sivaromamuri, op, cit, pl. XXXI, 2. 
“ibid, pl. LVM, LI, 2; Barrett, op. cit., pl. IX, C. 
Mef. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, pp. 247, 
¥Yaksas, I, pl. 1, 23; Yaksas, Il, pp. 139, 248, p. $5, 
‘Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, 1, pp. 114-25; 11, pl, 61; Nagarjunakonda, ASI, AR, 1928-29, pl. XLIXb, 
‘Amravati Sculptures, pl, M11, Sa (Amaravati), (b) Ghantasala, (¢) Sarnath, (d) Ajanta, (c) Mahabslipuram, 
{f) Kayeripakkam, 


IX, 3 (supporting a vase), 
Barrett, Sculptures from Amravati, pl. XXXIX. 
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Bhojapur in Sehore district of Madhya Pradesh. With his upper hands he supports a ledge above, 
his lower arms are broken. On his belly a huge additional face is shown, with large eyes, big 
nostrils and open mouth with thick lips, revealing fangs [Fig. 85].? 

In all the above instances, the Yakshas' malformed physical features have been emphasised.? 
From these it appears that these Yakshas were precursors of Ganeéa.* 

‘The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, who made their appearance in the Gupta art, may 
also be iconographically connected with the early Yaksha figures. The Makara yahanas of 
‘Yakshas and Yakshis are known from the art of Bharhut and Amaravati and have been men- 
tioned at relevant places. A transition from Yakshis to the river goddesses should have taken 
some time to get accepted. And some figures on the door-jamb reflect this stage of indecision 
and transition, A Gupta figure from Nagod [Fig. 83] now in the Allahabad Museum shows a 
YaksbI on a door-jamb standing on a nara figure, The door-jamb at the Parvati temple at Nachna 
(M.P.) also contain Bacchanalian Yakshis and Salabhanjikds which iconographically belong to 
the Yakshi figure in transition towards the river-goddesses. This transformation was completed 
during the Gupta period.* 


‘TERRACOTTA FIGURINES OF YAKSHAS 


The terracotta figurines of Yakshas usually follow the sculptural tradition of representing 
those demi-gods, These terracotta figures are known mainly from Eastern and Northern parts 
of India, Coomaraswamy in his personal collection had a terracotta figure from Ujjain, which 
he described, doubtfully, as a Yaksha holding a ram.* But several terracotta figures have been 
excavated from the ancient sites of Basarh,* Bhita,? and Patna* which resemble the carly stone 
figures of Yakshas. Among these early terracotta figures, the one probably from Tamluk, now 
in the Indian Institute of Oxford,” is of special interest. It represents a Yaksht, most elaborately 
Jaden with dress and ormameats in which goad, axe, trigala and probably a divaja embedded in 
the bonnet on her head may be recognised. She wears heavy round discs ia the ears, necklaces, heavy 
wristlets four in number, a three-banded mekhala with suspended beaded-ribbon dropping down 
to the thighs. These contain four amulets of small, corpulent, pot-bellied Yaksha-type figures, 
‘Two such amulets have been shown on cach of her thighs. Her dress consists of “either a‘sleeve- 
Jess tunic’ or a single garment with flounces.” Kramrisch identified her with the Apsara Panca- 
cligha who was produced from the churning of the Ocean"; Johnston, with the Mother-Goddess 
‘Maiya; and J. N. Banerjea and Saraswati, with a Yakshi. On stylistic considerations, the last 
identification seems to be probable since highly decorated Yakshint figures (for instance, 
Bhatanwara Yakshi [Fig. 48] are known. Moreover, the presence of four pot-bellied figures as 


*The Lalitavistara (ed, P-L. Vaidya), p. 223, desetibes the Mirapatras as Kecit ekatirdica dvitiesha. Yavatsahar 
sralirshd, or, ekasira dvitirstiirdica, Jdvat cahasrasiré bahuvaktrd. In this figure the eatlier Buddhist tradition 
continues; such grotesque figures find mention also in the Pundaas; cf, Agrawala, VS, foreword to M.A. Dhaky's 
Yala, Varanasi, 

4Laliavistara, pp. 2214 for weird and ghastly Yakshs in the retinue of Mara, 

‘cf. Sivaramamust, op. cit» pl. XV, 2,3; 1V, 27 fora Yaksha feeding a leonine sag pl. XIX, 2; Yaksha. Dryad 
pl, XVI, 3; LX; Kubera pl. LV, fig. 21; Dwarf Yaksha standing on a gigantic makara, pl. LIL, 2. 

also Coomaraswamy, 1, p. 36; Coomaraswamy also traced the development of the images of Siva and 
Bodhisaitvas (Maitreya, Vajrapani and Padmapini) from Yokshu images; ef, Yakyas, 1, pp. 28, ago Ageawala 
VS,, Studies in Indian Art, pp. 123iR. 

SCoomaraswamy, I, pl. 12, fig. 4, 

‘Bloch, Excavations at Busach, ASI, AR, 1913-14, 1917, XLII, b, 6 d, ¢ XLV, ¢, dete, 
ASI, AR, 1911-12, 1915; pl. XXUL, 9, 10; XXUI,19; XVII, 85, 86, 

/ISOA, 11h (1935), pl. XXX1. 

Johnston, ELH.» JISOA, X, 1942, pp. 94-102; Saraswati, SK., Early Sculptures of Bengal, pp. 98M A large 
‘umber of terracotias are known from Lauriya Nandangarh, some of which betray Vaksha-Yakehini earuree ng 
‘ress, ornaments and style. cf. ASI, AR, 1935-36, pl. XXII, 8-0, 

28J1S0A, VI, pp. 100-1. 
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decorative motifs may add to the probability of this identification. Similar figures are known 
from Kausimbi? also; and Kala has held that this figure should therefore belong to Kausimbi 
(Fig. 86). 

Kausamhbf terracottas® generally show Yakshas on moulded plaques or as independent figures, 
holding cither some animal or jar. These were used sometimes as the body of a toy-cart also 
(ao. 499). The figures of both Yakshas and Yakshiols are found here. An exact stone prototype 
(Fig. 38), in the Allahabad Museum, of a terracotta (a0. 772) is known, This terracotta figurine 
shows sunken cheeks, prominent belly and a kulah cap. Kala® identified the stone figure with the 
guardian Yaksha of Kausimbi on the basis of the Mahdmdyari. However, the Dhammapada 
Atthakathd (11.300) and the Petavatthu Commentary (pp. 91f) do refer to a Sdkara Peta who 
had a pig-head, and lived on Gijjhaktita near Rajagriha. But his connection with this figure can- 
not be established. In another terracotta (no, 727) of the Allahabad Muscum, a Yaksha wearing 
4 sleeved coat is shown. In another similarly dressed example (no. K, 3236), Kubera is shown 
nude and holding a cup in the right hand [Fig. 87]. Sometimes, nudity has been emphasised in 
some terracotta figures of Yakshas [Fig, 88]. The Mathura Museum has the terracotta figures 
of ithyphallic Yakshas (nos, 61.5; 67.317). Another figurine (no. 5090) there, shows an ithyphallic 
‘Yaksha, playing on a fiddle. A hole drilled through its head indicates that it was meant to be 
suspended from some place. Various poses and types of Yakshas occur in their terracotta figur- 
ines eg., clenched fist (5229, 5264), carriers (3880 Yaksha carrying a female; 3080, similar, but 
the female is playing a fiddle), ASvamukht Yakshi (no. 3031) and Kubera (2095, 2639), ‘The 
Allahabad Museum terracottas have similar figures of Kubera, holding bijaura and cup (Rajghat, 
no. 2341); or naraydhana (Mathura, no, 2436). A Kausambi specimen there exhibits a Yaksha like 
A triton (no. 3669), Some terracottas are almost the replicas of similar examples in stone. One such 
example from Ahicchatri, now in the Allahabad Museum, shows a crouchant Yaksha like the one 
in stone found at Phalgu vihdra of Abicchatra |Fig. 89].° Mathura Museum has a terracotta vase 
with a spout-shaped as a pot-bellied Yaksha with a leonine and grotesque face. The Yaksha 
has two applique earrings, and a collar round the neck. His hands are placed below the navel, 
and small, knob-like stems represents his feet (no, 65.10). These different terracottas belong to 
the Sunga period.* Several terracottas are known from Mathura also. In one ‘such example (no, 
4791) from the Mathura Museum, a seated pot-bellied Yaksha, for use in a toy-cart, is shown, 
Another shows @ Yaksha probably Kubera, seated in Jalitdsana, holding a purse in the right 
hand (Red clay, Kushana period, no. 4508).* It is likely that in several cases the terracotta 
figures might have been prepared as models for the bigger stone figures. But in view of the large 
‘numbers of terracotta figures, this suggestion cannot be seriously entertained. In another example 
(nos, 5229, 5264) a Yaksha is shown with clenched fists. Some grotesque-featured figures, pro- 
bably representing Yakshas, are known from Ahicchatra (no. $159) and Mathura (no. S111, $242, 
ete.), 

As in the sculptures, so also in the terracottas, Yaksha figures became rare in the post- 
Kushana period. However, among the later specimens, mention may be made of a Yaksha figure 


{ Kala, S.C., Terracottas from Kosambi, p.20f; Kala holds that the figute’s provenance as Tamluk is etroncous. 
But Saraswat, op. cit, p. 110, note 9, has traced the history ofthis piece along with its association with Tamlok, 
and Bangel, 

*Kala, S.C, op. cit., pp. 31ff, 


3Kala, S.C, Sculptures in the Allehobad Municipal Muscun, p. XVII, 

deg. Allshabad Museum terracottas no. J. 3362, R. 2104, K. 2564, 

Ssupra, p. 125. 

‘For another Kosambi terracotta; ef. no, 3982 of the Mathura Museum. It shows a Yaksha wearing a peculiar 
<oat with button-holes, and holding a bird in his hand. On his bead is a mulufo, bedecked with Power 

sa anoiher tertscott, no, 4680, besides these features a jar with conch-shell is also shown. (Red clay, 
Kushana), 
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iscovered by Dikshit at Mahasthan.' A panel here shows a pot-bellied, dwarfish Yaksha, seated 
on his haunches, supporting a ledge on both his upraised hands, Dikshit has said that the figure 
exhibits the style of Paharpur sculptures and terracottas, 


Salabhanjika 

After the brilliant analysis of this motif in literature and art by Vogel* and Roth,’ there seems 
to be hardly anything that could be added. The word was accepted for a standard description 
of women bending down the flowery branch of a tree to pluck flowers. In the Mahdvarisa 
(XXX91; XXX.99), the motif is mentioned as pupphd-sakhd-dhard. Vogel has pointed out 
that ASvaghosh was probably the first writer to use the term ‘Sdlabhaijika."* According to the 
Rayapasenaijja,* such an image was to be caryed on both sides of doors, under an Asoka tree, 
‘They were to be shown standing playfully adorned with dress and ornaments, The slender waist 
‘and supple bust of their figures haye been emphasised here, From the different references to the 
word in the texts, it appears that the Salabha/jikd adorned gateways, temples, pavilions, carts 
and chariots, They were also carved or painted on walls and pillars.* The Siva Mahdpurdna 
(Sristhti Khanda, 17,57) refers also to Salabhaijika holding dipa, ‘lamp’; The Raghuvansa 
(XVLI7) seems to indicate that these figures were applied with paints which could fade away 
due to lack of attention, This motif is also mentioned as Udddlakapushpabhaiyjika, ¢dlabha- 
Aika, Virapapushpapracdyika, etc, but the term Salabhafyikd seems to have acquired greater 
currency. 

‘The motif has also been connected with the madanotsava, ‘the festival of arrival of spring,’ in 
the Mélavikagnimitra and its association with dokada, ‘desire during pregnancy,’ is also found.” 
‘The motif is particularly connected with the festivals of eastern India* and its antiquity may go 
ack to the last two centuries of the pre-Christian era.” 

In carly art, the motif occurs at Bharhut, Bodhagaya"® and Sanchi on the railing-pillars or as 
bracket capitals. At Bharhut, both Candea and Culakoki devatdare shown standing under trees. 
Candra touches with her foot the trunk of the tcee, illustrating the motif of madanotsava as des- 
cribed in the Malayikdgnimira. At Sanchi, this motif is illustrated on almost all the oranas,4* 
In one such figure she is shown perched comfortably on a blossomed Asoka tree. Her prominent 
ornaments and scanty dress revealing the charms of her figure, have been rendered with great 
artistic vigour [Fig. 90). 

‘At Mathura also the motif was extremely popular during the Kushana art and four types of 
trees, viz, Aloka, Caripaka, Kadamba, and Amra, are mostly seen in these examples. The Aioka 
tree, however, was the most popular tree under which various sport-scenes have been sculptured,!? 


ASL, AR, 1928-29 (Mahasthan), p. 96 pl. XLII d; also AST, AR, 1936-37, pl, XVI, fis. 
24Acta Orientalia, VMI, 1929. 
aRoth, G.,‘Shalabhanjiki,’ Paper read in the Archaeological Section in All India Oriental Conference, 19h 
Session, December, 1957, New Delhi, 
“‘Buddhacarita, V,S2; ef. also Moti Chandra, Architectural Data in Jaina Canonical Literature, JUPAS, XXU, 
1949, pp. 70ff- 
"Dos, ed. PP. 164-66, 
Vogel, op. cit p. 216. 
4Harsiaarita, Bombay, 1897, p. 215. 
*Kalika, VL2.74; Vatsyiyana in the Kémasitra similarly mentions other popular Northern Indian Sports as, 
desyokrtiaia which the gathering or plucking of flowers was an essential feature; cf. Agrawala, V.S., Pagini, p. 160. 
‘Roth, op. cit, pp. 9. 
20Cunningham, A., Mahobodh!, London, 1892, pl. VII, p. 12, 
1Coomaraswamy, I, pp. 32-36, discusses this motif, along with that of river-goddesses and birth of Siddhirtha, 
38Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, Il, pl. XXIV, XXV, XVI, XVII, XLII, XLIY, XLVI, particularly that 
‘on the east gate, under the mango tree. 
33ef, Mathura Museum pillars, nos, J, 55, J. 8, J. 64, also 2345, 
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A. toraa-Salabhafijikd in the Lucknow Museum (no. 595 a, b), carved to serve as a bracket, is 
conceived in the spirit of Bharbut figures. The pillar is carved on both the sides with Yaksbi- 
figures which hold the branch of an Asoka tree, One of these figures also has a gaja, ‘elephant,’ 
as her vahana, 

An example of pre-Gupta Salabhaijika is known from Eran in the Sagar District of Madhya 
Pradesh. {t was first reported by Cunningham, who also noticed the remains of a ruined soraza, 
‘gateway,’ in the vicinity. The bust of Sdlabhanjika has a tenon at the top which was meant for 
being inserted in the beam of the forana. The figure is carved on both the sides indicating there~ 
by that both front and back views of the figure were meant to be seen. The lower half of the 
sculpture is broken. The female figure stands on one leg, leaning outwards with one arm passed 
round a tree for support. 

Some figures in alto rellevo, standing under Aioka and Amra trees, are also carved on the 
pillars of the mandapa at Ramacandra temple at Rajim.* This motif is also found at Khajuraho 
and, as a matter of fact, it never lost its appeal in any part of the country.? 


Dress and Ornament Patterns of Yaksha Images 

Before concluding the chapter, a brief notice of dress and ornament patterns of the carly 
‘Yaksha-images might be of use in illustrating the iconic points, 

Usually, the dresses of Yakshas and Yakshinis like those of most of the figures of early times, 
consisted of a pair of upper and lower garments, Both these garments were known from the 
Vedic period. Among items of male dress, uitariya (RV, 1,95+7-8), adhivdsa (RV, 1,140.9) and 
nivi were known. The females used to wear vasana, ‘dress’, (RV, 1.95.7), drdpt, probably 
embroidered coat’ (RV, 1140.9), upavasana (duparidt) and pratidhi, ‘waist-band’ (AV, XLV, 
1,7), Besides, adhivdsa (RV, 1.1409) and nivi (AV, VIII.2.16) are also mentioned as lower 
garments, In the Buddhist literature, SOtcas and the Arthasdsira, a number of garments are 
mentioned.* A ydravdea, denoting probably a coat-like upper garment, was also known,’ In the 
early literature, head-gear (ushgisha) is mentioned in connection with the yrdryas.? Also, Moti 
Chandra is of the opinion that ladies in ancient times generally wore a long piece of cloth to 
cover their head, on special occasions turbans were used. 

Asregards the images of Yaksbas and Yakshints, they were carved as clad, semi-clad or nude, 
Sometimes, even if they are embellished and laden with ornaments and dress, their nudity is 
emphasised (Fig. 52]. The turbans are invariably present in the early images or reliefs (figs. V, VA]. 
The Parkham and Baroda Yakshas have no conspicuous turban, although a Ciiddmani, ‘a 
Jewelled band,’ is noticeable there, The upper part of the body in Yaksha images contains either 
an uttariya, ‘scarf,"* (6gs. 1, I], of, in the absence of it, an udarabandha (asin the Parkham image) 
[fig- XLIL). The utrariya consisted of a large piece of cloth which passed below the right arm and 
covered the left shoulder, covering in this way also the front of the bust. In the Pawaya image 
(Fig. 24, back view). It is shown as falling down to the ankles, Usually, the scarf covered the 
eft shoulder, but sometimes they are also shown as not worn, but simply held on the arms grace- 


1Cunningham, Reports, X, 1880, pp. 837, pl. XXVIII. 

"Barrett, D, and Dikshit Sirpur and Rajim Temples, Bombay, 1960, pl. 78 and 79. 

*Coomaraswamy, I, pp. 74 Yakshi under Sala tree, from the Gandhara School of Art 
Marshall, Art of Gandhara, pl. 61, fig. 89 illustrating Yakshi-Salabhafjika from the upper. Monastery at Nathd, 

“Das, A.C., Rigvedic Culture, p.214, 

*Mot ura, JISOA, VIII, 1940; Prdcina Bharatiya Veshabhisha, 

*Shamsastry, ed. p. 89, note 10; also Agrawala, V.S., Gupta Art (Section on iconography); tdranuktaphalopae 
tyaniina yarabaea, ia Harshacarita, 

TAV, XV.2.1; Pancavinita Bralmana, XVL6.13. 

SPracina Bhtrativa Veshabhusha, p. 69. 

*Kausambi, terracotta, no. 727, Allahabad Museum; Kausambi terracotta no, 3982 in the Mathura ‘Museum; In 
Allahabad Museum terracotta no. 772, a Yaksha wearing a Kuldh cap is shown. 
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folly (Fig. 44]. In case of the Yakshas of the Western Gate (Fig. $5] neither any scarf not pasta 
has been shown. From Mathura and Kausarhbi some images wearing crown (Fig. 38] on the 
head, or wearing a coat with buttons are known. Thus it appears that besides an ushuisha [fg. V, 
‘Vij on head, Yaksha figures also wear on the upper part of the body uttariya or udarabandha or 
coat. 

‘The lower garment was usually a dhoti, worn either upto the knees or slightly below it. [Ggs. 
XXVIILXXX, XXXII]. A tassel, arranged neatly in folds reaching upto the toes was invariably indi- 
cated. The frill or tassel of dhott is always found skillfully handled (fig. XXVIII-XXXI). From the 
early times various fashions of this particular mode were known.’ The dhoti was worn in vikaccha 
fashion [fig. XVI-XVIIL, XXXII]. It appears that this fashion was common in case of both Yakshas 
and Yakshiois.* Besides, a small pafsa, ‘strap of cloth’ was also tied upon the dott (8g. XXVIII, 
XXXVILI] at the waist and it served as a belt to keep the dhotl at the place. In an image from 
Mathura [Fig. $2] the Yakshi is shown gracefully holding the payfa in her hands, probably in 
the act of wearing it. The Patna Yaksha images, however, appear a little unusual in case of wear 
ing the lower garment which looks more like a lungi. This feature might have percolated here 
due to the Persian influence. The image has no trace of kacchd and recalls the lower part of the 
costumes worn by the kings and their attendants in the bas-reliefs of Persepolis? 

mn respect of the lower garment, the Yakshiot figures present an entirely different picture. In 
the Kushana Yaksht figures, the dhott is most often absent in the reliefs, and the nudity is 
Breatly emphasised. “The Mathura figures have a singular lack of distinction in their aggressive 
Rudity; they exhibit lasciviousness combined with grossness. Whilst Cand, Culakoka and thei 
sisters (at Bharhut, from whom they are derived) have the appearance of heavenly nymphs, these 
weworthy descendants are merely courtesans exhibiting their opuleat charm and gaudy 
Jewellery." Even in the case of Bharhut Yakshis, the bust is always bare, But at Mathura, 
both bust and lower-parts of the body are almost completely found bare. The tradition of nudity 
of Yaksha figure at Mathura, may be traced to the Gilgit MSS (III, 1, p. 14), where an. instance 
is preserved of a Devatd who appeared completely nude before the Buddha, The Buddha, instead 
of setting upset, put her to shame. Coomaraswamy has explained the nudity of these figures by 
referring to them as the expression of “vegetative sexual motif,” and suggesting that the delines. 
tions are symbolic of procreation and fecundity.* A different explanation for the nudily of 
‘Yakshiot figures, however, has been offered by Sivaramamurti, who says that these figures 
illustrate the Subhagd aspect of women. He corroborates his arguments quoting from the 
Meghadita and says that the use of beauty-spots of the body in describing its charms through 
Personal names was quite common, for instance, Arilakedt, Candramukhl, etc, “passion, 
love and sex are also similarly emphasised in early Indian sculptures by showing prominently 
the bhaga beneath the drapery." The nudity is greatly noticeable in the Yakshi” and 
Sdlabhafitka* Sgures. Sometimes an effort is made to hide the nudity with a fig-leaf as in case 
of Kubera from Tumain, 

The busts of Yakshiol figures are mostly bare, but dress for that part was also in currency since 
very early times. A vakshabandha or stangpatta as pratidhi (AV, XIV.1.7) was kaown. Panini 
refers to the female upper garment as ce/d (1114.33). As early as the Rigveda (VI.64.2). Dawa is 


1129.2 which refers 10 Hastliaundika, Matsydralaka, Cetus rans, Taavrinake, Setevallhd 
and Kayahandha modes of arranging the fils. ef, slo, Jou, N.P., JUPIIS, XXIV-XXY, 195157, po atom 


‘Smith, V.A., quoted by Vogel, Acta Orientalia, VI, p. 224. 

SHIIA, p. 64. 

‘sivetraeea, esmap ond Transactions of AIOC, Patt II, pp. 8-60: Banetiea, LN., DiI, p. 295, 
‘scribes nudity to myrhologcal requirements or to the desire Of artist to make nudity repopaact 

‘TMathura Museum figures no. 783, 453, 2500, etc. eS ee 

*Coomareswemy, La Sculpture de Bharkut, pl. XXXV, fig. 99 and 100. 
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described as uncovering her breasts, thereby indicating the practice of covering them. In the 
Mahabharata (Aranyaka parva), Draupadtis mentioned as unwilling to go to the sabhd because she 
Was ekavastrd ekari ca vaso mama mandabuddheh sabhari netunh ndrhasi mdmandrya, In the Maha 
Sharata (IL61-31-31) again the ardhavasira, “upper garment,’ (equivalent to the uttariya) of 
Draupadi is described as having fallen down causing great embarrassment to her. The mode of 
Wearing the uttariya has been described in the Sakuntalara (1.19). In view of such evidence, it is 
difficult to believe that these figures are nude because ‘partial nudity was a fashion among Iadians,"t 
Among the Yakshi figures, it appears that the practice of exposing the lower part of the body 
was given up after Kushana period, The exposure of bare busts could not be discontinued, 

Another aspect of these images is their ornamentation. The images of Yakshipis are found 
abundantly embellished with ornaments all over the body. The ornaments of Yakshas were 
limited, and consisted mainly of kundala (8g, XV], angada, and graiveyaka, torque’ (8g. XIX}, 
‘The Yakshas were also shown wearing thread in the upavica fashion (Fig, 34), with a ndga-head?) 
The necklace (fig. XX1] and bracelets {fig. XXIV-XXY)] are also found and at Bharhut and t 
designs are varied and beautiful. Bharhut reliefs show the prakdravapra kusdalas of plain 
cubical shape [fig. XV] although some of the popular variations are also noticeable elsewhere 
(ig. 67 bell-shape). In the image of Kubera from Tumain, the drakshakusdalas (fig. XLUl} are 
prominently shown, Kubera here also wears anklets, 

The female-images offer a greater varicty of ornament patterns. It appears that the square, 
Punch-marked coins and beads of different kinds were used as oraaments, The beads and 
amulets appear in necklaces (fig. XUL, XIV, XX, XXI, XL}; other designs are also known in the 
images of Yakshas [fig. XIX]. The ornaments of Yakshis consisted of mauktikajala (fig. VAL, ViLt}, 
‘the strings of pearls and beads covering the head; kundalas, angada, (fig. X, XLUj, bracelets (figs. 
XXIV, XVI, mekiald (gitdle), of various bands (fg. XXXVI) and thick anklots (gs. XXXIX, 
XXIE, XXII}. Among the Bharhut examples, Sudassand Yakhi is comparatively austere but for hee 
beautiful ornaments (Ags. XX, XXXVAU]. ‘The ornaments of Bhunjatt (Bhatanwara Yakshi), 
Culakoks devard and the so-called Sithhika YakshY are specially interesting, Bhuajatt wears ag 
Ornamental veil (fig. Vil] over her forehead and also a necklace {fig. XL] which contains the 
Ariraina symbol. The nandipada symbo\ appears ia the necklace of Candri Yaksbt (tig. XLLl}, 
‘The sorcalled Sishhiki has a peculiar kundala (Gg. XU} besides the usual kundala {fig. XV} found 
in the Bharhut figures. Bhuijati (Bhatanwara) Yakshi, on the other hand, has & neat tassel of 
beads [fig, XXX1] in place of the usual tassels of Bharhut figures. The beaded strings worn in the 
upavita fashion are found on many Yaksht figures (figs. IMl, XXXIV, XXXVJ. These sometimes 
assumed the form of chhannavira (fig. XXV1}. This ornament has been shown in case of 
Waksbas (Pig. 59] also. It was worn cross-wise in the front and was tucked at the centre and oa 
the extreme corner ends (fig. XXXV1] with the help of floral clips, 

‘The design of angada in the Bharhut Yaksha figures is interesting. Tt occurs in the form of 
three leaves (fig-IV}. It thus represents either a form of the honey-suckle motif or a triratna, 
Some other forms of this ornaments are also found {fig. X, XL]. 

‘The hairstyle of the Yaksht Ggures has been executed with precision and beauty. The mode 
‘of tuckiog the hair at the back in the form of a bun was a common practice, But interlocking 


qFertusson, Tree and Serpant Worship, pf; A diferent mode of essing in Which the bast is covered with a 
“utoned and sleeved coat, isto be sen in seulpture no, 2567 of Calcutta Museum: ef. also, Masa fe Buddhist 
Art of Gandsara, pl. 61, fg. 89 

*ASI, AR, 1918-19, Patt I, pp, 32-33, pl. IXb; also HELA, p. 32, pl. XVII. 
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It is interesting to note that the custom of wearing fikulf (fig. XU. and tattoo-marks is found 
in the Yaksht sculptures, In one case at Bharhut, ankula ‘goad,’ marks are found on the cheeks 
of a Yaksht (fig. IX] These were regarded as marks of personal decoration during this time, 
Among the ornaments, the amulets with human-head device often occur [fig. XX1) (Fig. 87). 
‘And the practice of wearing leaves and flowers is illustrated in a stone-head in the Mathura 
Museum (no. 34.2519), in which the leaves of the Afoka tree are worn in the ears, This stone- 
hhead is also remarkable for its grinning expression. 

‘The mediaeval images of Yakshas and Yakshipis are not remarkable from the point of view 
of their dress and ornament, because they generally followed the stereotypes in such forms, 
Important variations from them have been indicated on relevant occasions. In the mediaeval 
images, the upper part either contains an uttariya or is shown bare, but dhot/ is invariably 
present. The usual ornaments with some variations of designs are also seen. The Yakshiot 
figure from Gyaraspur is interestiog in this connection. Besides the usual ornaments, it has a 


‘small, printed garment, carelessly worn around the hips. The floral motif of the prints is 
beautiful. 


1Coomaraswamy, A., La Sculpture le Bharkut, pl. XI, fig. 55, ‘ 
Aves Bl, it. 55, for Candri and Sirims; cf, Cunningham, 
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The Popular Aspect of 
Yaksha Theology 


tional in appeal as distinct from the sublime and mystic aspects of intellectus! theology. The 

fhe mundane or popular aspect of theology 
{s more often emotional or democratic in substance.’ Because of its universal appeal, sometimes 
attempts were made to accord it a sanctified place. We have an interest 


Asupra, pp. 24. 
cf. Mucnicol, N., Indian Theism, p, 199. 
ZAGSB. os Eales, the passge hd been explained as “durog that tine the men in India who had been un- 
Chaudhry, i the Bods became asioclted with them." of. Bhandarkar, dian deiquary, 1912, ¢ ree also, Ray- 
shaudhuri, H.C, Political History of Anclent India, 1953, 9.357, 
‘Dialogues, 1, 188 
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animal-names of Yakshas, such as Kumbhira,’ Khara,* and Gardabha.* Similarly the ancestor 
worship in the Yaksha cult is substantiated by numerous references which prove that it was an 
important constituent of the popular Yaksha theology. As hss been previously noted, the belief 
in Yaksha’s immortality is erroneous.’ They were mortals like any other mortal creature. Often 
a personage started receiving worship after his rebirth as Yaksha.* According to a Jataka 
(1.109), the Yakkha state of being could even continue ‘through an extraordinarily long cycle of 
five hundred births. The reason for such an unusual phenomenon is said to be the “ripening sin.” 
Sometimes bad kamma resulted in Yakkha-birth.* A spiteful wish also brought about the same 
result.’ This state could be due to one’s own choosing,* Just as bad kamma produced Yaksha~ 
birth, good kammas also led to the same end.” The Juin works say that Yaksha-birth was 
‘ebtaiued by righteous men who practised self-restraint."* A Candala named Canda who lived in 
Ekinisi town or Avanti is said to have obtained the status of chief of Yakshas because he had 
abstained from eating flesh.'! Sometimes, after death Yakkhas were reborn as men, or they 
became men by simply changing their form, Yakshas enjoyed divine pleasures, and lived in the 
upper-kalpa ‘heaven,’ for many centuries of ‘former years.""* That was accomplished as a result 
of accumulated merits, and on expiry of their lives, it is said they were reborn as men. In the 
Dasakumdra Carita we have the story of three successive births of Yakshiot Tardyalt, which 
included human birth also.'* The instances of conversion of Yakshas into the other forms are 
also found, In the Bhdgavata Purdpa, itis said that two Yakshas were converted into trees, 
Yamalarjuna.!® The Kathdsaritsdgara (19) refers to conversion of a Yaksha intoa Pisaca, The 
Brihatkatha Slokasarh graha (V.309f.) contains the story of conversion of Pirpabbadra and 
Bhadra into elephants. In another interesting parable in the Kathdsaritsdgara (VL130) it is said 
that a Brahman, Kamalagarbha, or Pratishthdna, immolated himself along with his three wives 
in fire with the object of perpetuating their husband-wife relationship during subsequent births. 
‘Aud they continued alternating between human and Yaksha states of birth. In the Kathakoia it 
js implied that a Yaksha could retain bis memory'* even during a subsequent birth. Before being 
‘born as a Yaksha, he had been in his previous births, a merchant, a Brabmapa and airdvara, the 
elephant of Indra. It is related that from some previous state of his existence he carried his 


4, 1L257; DA, 1.685. 

25, Hare, p. 2. 

Gilt MSS, III 1, p. 15; SA, 1319. The cases like this can be supplied ad nominum. 

“However, Yakshas were capable of eiving long life for they possessed rascwrasayina ‘herbal medicines.’ cf 
MMA, ULS64T; $6617 L720; 11.294; but Dialvgues, IL266q, tells of 10500 Yakshas of different places who 
‘puhefed (0 hett the Buddha's discourse. The purpose of such large attendance according to D4 1.509f, was to 
‘iain deliverance from the Yaksha-siate, However, ia the Vin, P, 1.207 it issaid that Dkanma should be taught 
{to Yakkhas in not more than six sentences; otherwise it was an offence. 

Gilgit MSS, (11.2, pp. U1-12; J, U11.201; cf. also Coomaraswamy, I, Appendix I, p. 43, fora Yaksha of a toll- 
house. 

J, 11,13; J, 1.228 says that those Buddhist monks who, without circumspection use the requisites given to 
them, may be reborn as Yakkba (ogre). 

1, V.AN; V.304; of, wlso Dh, A, LITLE. 

47, LAB. 

‘cf. Vv. A, 1338, Laté YakkbI was indifferent towards lucaries and anger; she observed uposatha and avoided 
committing sin. As a result of all these good kammas she was reborn in heaven and stayed in the Lata Vimdna, of. 
‘also J, VIL62if, (Yaksha mentioned as mighty-being), This Yakkha had seven vindnas and lived in luxury as a 
result of his former good kamma. 

US, ILIA 

‘MHandiqui, K.K., Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, p. 419. 

‘:facobi, H., US, p. 6 note 1, “one ‘Former year” consists of 7560 milions of common years.* 
3805, XXXV1.219, p. 227. 

4Agrube, ed., p. 234, 

‘supra, p. 33 fn. 2. 

1p. 32; cf also Dh. dy .172, wire this is implied inthe description of violence of wo women, one of whom 
‘yas born ss a Yaksha. 
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enmity towards prince Sanatkumira. When be saw the Prince, both had a fist-ight in which the 
‘Yaksha could not be killed, although he was defeated. The idea of the long life of Yaksha is 
found here. 

That Yaksha could attain many forms or states of being is thus indicated by various references. 
Likewise, animals could also apparently be reborn as Yakshas, The Avafyaka Sitra (1.268) 
explicitly refers to the Yaksha Salapani who was a bull in his previous birth. The Dhammapada 
Commentary? refers to 2 Yakshini (ogress) who had been acow in each of her hundred existences 
and, as a cow, she had killed four youths. It is again said in the text? that a woman was reborn 
as a cat and s dog before being born as a Yakski. 

‘Thus it appears that the state of being as a Yaksha could be obtained as a result of prayer 
and austerity,’ spiteful wish, fall from a vow,t a preference for that state, and evil acts. In 
various anecdotes of Yakshas’ births and rebirths, mention is made of both helpful and harmful 
Yakshas. But it is difficult to decide whether their nature was dependent upon their good or 
bad karma during their previous lives. In any case these birth-stories of Yakshas seem to 
illustrate that ancestor-worship had its unmistakable bearing on the Yaksha cult. It will be 
speculative, no doubt, but it is quite possible that the Yaksha pantheon may have evolved as a 
result of deification of various departed heroes. And no less @ personality than Kubera him- 
self appears as a Brahmana in one of his previous births. It is said that he was made the lord of 
‘Yakshas after great penances, by Siva.* 


‘Orner ASPECTS OF YaKstta 


The different aspects of Yakshas have been discussed in this section under their three main 
attributes viz., supernatural element, beneficence and maleficence. 


Supernatural Element 

The belief in the supernatural is found in all the popular religions, and also in the Yaksha 
cult. It is vividly displayed in the descriptions of their appearance as well as. their propensities. 
These spirits were recognised as the embodiments of superhuman attributes and faculties, and 
were often dreadful on that account, Their appearan-e was usually ghastly; whether manifest or 
invisible,* they were equally hideous. Sometimes they helped human beings without being visible, 
To quote an instance, the invisible Harikeia Yaksha of Tinduga forest near ancient Banaras 
delivered @ Jain Sadhu from a difficult situation,” Yakshas could assume any form, and even 
disguise themselves as other demi-gods.* However the pious and accomplished persons were 
capable of under standing such disguise. 

During coitus, calamity, sleep, anger, fear or ecstasy, they had to shed their assumed 
appearance" evidently because they were off their guard. Their voluntary self-transformation 
into quadrupeds,” feathered creatures! or reptiles'* was possible. The waxing and waning 


41.120, 
Dh, A, LATO. 
3US, LIL4fT; Handiqui, K-K., op. ci 
‘$Kathar., V.125, 
Supra, p, 64, 
+R, 123.24; J, ILI2f, Prince Vijaya kills iovisible Yakkhas with Kuyeri’s help, 
WS, p. Sif. 
®¥P, Ch. 69, pp. 160, 167; Br. P, 1117.60, 100.17; also VP, Ch. €9,p.275 the sons of Khasi could assume any 
form at their wil. 
9M. nid., WLA48. 
VP, Ch, 69, p. 277, 
34Assumed tie form of elephant and lion, J, V1.147; goat, J, 1.110, cow; Dh, 4, 11.120; NK, tells of a Yaksha 
‘who first sssumes the form of a staff and theu cbanges it (0 that of a horse. cf. NX, 1X.7, p. 39. 
12Crone, Mbt, 111.297, If, but denied that he wes a bird, sihough Yaksha he was. Mbh.,111.297.18, 
48), VI.147, Punraka asst mes the form of a serpent. 
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of a Yaksha’s appearance finds mention in the kindred sayings (XI-3), which records the episode 
of a Yakkha who was essentially an “ill favoured pot-bellied dwarf.” He annoyed gods by sitting 
over Sakka’s throne, He grew ever handsomer and more attractive in proportion to the rising 
degree of the god’s anger, but lost his brilliance and disappeared when he was confronted with 
humility. This Yakkha evidently fed on anger for his beautiful appearance, 

‘A concealed or transformed embodiment of Yakkha offers some consolation when compared 
to their actual ghastly appearance, which will be clear from their complete or fragmented. physi- 
cognomical details, They were huge-bodied, red eyed creatures having fankukarana, javelinclike 
‘ears.’ Their dwarfish stature, fearful faces, blood-red eyes and hunch-backs have also described 
in addition to their various weapons and their speed like that of the wind.? The Yakkhas of 
terrible looks* having weird and ghastly appearance were playmates of Siva* or waited upon 
‘Manibhadra,* The Dharma Yaksha, figuring in the famous Yaksha-praéna, is described in similar 
strain as *huge bodied, endowed with unnatural eyes, tall as a palm tree, blazing like sun or fire 
and irresistible and huge like rock,"" A later work alludes to the huge mouth of a Yaksht, who 
tried to frighten a man by raising one lip to heaven and resting the other on earth.’ 

‘These details of Yakshas’ ghostly features, added to their complete limb-wise description, illust- 
rate the supernatural conception of their physical form in all its fullness. For instance, Silesaloma 
isdescribed as being tall like a palm-tree, possessed of a huge head like an arbour, eyes like a bowl, 
tusk like a turnip, and beak like that of hawk,” Another Yaksha of a super-hideous appearance, 
which was a combination of huge body, sabrelike tooth, pot-belly, arms like a palm-tree and 
mouth like @ mountain, finds mention in the Madhurattha-Vilasinl."” Another massive Yaksha 
haying a big face, wide jaws, projecting nose, lips like those of a donkey, pot-bellied, holding a 
dagger and a mace, is known from the Rasavdhini."* Added to it is the Yaksha-son of Khasi. He 
had four hands and feet, hair all over his body, a bulky head, the hair over his scalp looking like 
the mu/tja grass, clephant-like lips, horse-like teeth, big beard, red tongue and huge mouth, This 
fearful Yaksba, (a bear?) no wonder, ran upon his mother for devouring her.” It cannot be 
denied that, ia these forms, animals like elephant, bear, or even birds have been clearly conveyed, 
although they cannot be identified because they are confounded. This is proved also by some 
‘other examples in which such composite forms have been explicitly accepted. An Assamukhi 
“Yakkhi is known from Jatakas.4 The Mahdvanisa records a narrative of a Cetiya Yakkhi who lived 
on the Dhumarakkha mountain; when she was chased by Pandukibhaya, it is said, she assumed 
the form of a mare: yalvdmukha,"* An asardpadhart Yaksha-Selaga-finds mention in the Jain 
text.!® The instances in both the cases are related to accidents at sea. 

‘The Buddhist and Jain texts have offered good or bad Kamma, action, as the reason for comely 
‘or ghostly Yaksha appearance, The Ustaradhyana Satra'* describes Yakshas as glittering like 


Asfahakaya, TH1.187.38, 150.36, 290.20; A Yaksha, huge tike a mountain finds mention in the Kathas,, 1.52, 
2Mbh., 111.158,27-28; the Yaksha in Vessavana’s assembly, of. also Mb/i., 111,158.36, 
3Mbh., 110 21-25 (they fed on fat and flesh); 111,140.31, 170-48, VI.320, 


Tibid, 111.291.20-21; Divyavadana, pp. 104M, for other similar huge bodied Yaksha-Rakshasas, 

*Kathain IX. 

¥4, 1438; f. also, VIAI13; V1238, 

208i, A, D. 199. 

pp, 19H. 

YP, Ch. 69, p. 273. 

334, 1LLA31f, V.222, 

44Mth, V, X.S34f. Coomaraswamy, I, p. 10 fa. 3 for the horse-faced Kinnara types. 

38NK, IX, p, 128, In the Nisivhavitesha Cirni, gods of Meru are ascribed the canine form on earth; cf, Jain, 
J.C, History, p. 246. 

4p, 60, their hideous shapes find mention in the same works, p. $3. 
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luminaries, for they were filled with virtues. In the Sariyuita Nikdya Comm. similar reasons 
are assigned for the bad appearance of Khara and Suciloma Yakkhas. Khara’s skin was coarse 
and looked like “tiled roof” while Suciloma’s body contained a hairy growth pointed like need 
les, This was because the former as a monk bad applied without permission the community-oil, 
and the latter had slept over a cosy rug. 

‘The strange and bizarre appearance of some of the Yakkhas is indicated by their names e.g., 
Kuvanoi,* Kharadathika” (donkey-toothed), and Silesaloma‘ (Sticky-haired), besides. Sucilome 
(needle-hair), and Khara* (donkey), 

It would be incorrect to say that Yakshas were represented only with grotesque features, for, 
several Yakshas as handsome creatures and Yakshis as damsels of ravishing beauty also find 
mention. The brilliant-looking Yakshas, because of their golden appearance,* have been figura 
tively described in the Ramdyana’ as lotuses floating on the sea that was the sky. The Mahdvastu® 
refers to numerous beautiful and glorious Yakshas whose brightness dimmed the splendour of 
golden pillars. Their comely appearance is described in the Tustvdrtha Sdtra vividly. It says that 
they were good in countenance, had marorama, enchanting and proportionate physique (includ- 
{ing pot-belly); their palms, soles, nails, tongue and lips were pink and they wore choicest jewels 
and crowns on the person.” ‘Their dark complexion is described in the Triloka-Prajhapti also, 
which measures their height as ten dhanushas.! The Petavatthu ascribes their striking appearance 
to their good Karma." Like Yakshas, their female counterparts were beautiful creatures. In the 
Buddhist and Jain works, they are often represented as enticing men by their bewitching beauty, 
to enjoy pleasure which often ended perilously for men.'* A beautiful Yakshi, devoted to her 
Yaksha, is known from the Meghadiva'® which describes her as slender, dark-complexioned, having 
wellset line of teeth, and lips red like the ripe bimba. Her heavy breasts made ber person slightly 
bent just as her heavy hips rendered her gait slow. In her beauty she has been visualised as the 
creator's foremost work of art. So common was the belief in the beauty of Yakshiols that any 
unknown beauty earned the title of YaksbI inhesitatingly."* Even in their beauty they could not 
shed their demonic characteristics, like the feet turned the wrong way or squinting eyes.'* The 
unwinking eyes and a shadowless person were their well recognised attributes.!* 

Coupled with the concepts of beauty and monstrosity, another tradition of designating strange 
and unfamiliar objects as Yaksha is also found; for instance, the figure of a hare on the moon’? 
or an unidentified tortoise’ are so-addressed. 

In addition to their terrible or pleasing appearance, Yakshas were repositories of attributes 
and qualities of character which indicate their superhuman traits. Some Yakshas were like 
Brahmana in learning, like Kshatriyas in prowess, like Agni in anger and like Earth in compas 
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sion. As swift creatures they could transport themselves or others* to desired places in a 
‘moment. But quite often their unobstructed movement extended only to certain specified areas. 
‘Tataka’s sway extended to one and a half Yojana (league),? and in her domain she pestered the 
inhabitants of Mdlada and Kurusha Janapadas.* Assamukhi’s domain was limited to an area 
of 150 square leagues. Beyond this she was ineffective.* Sometimes a Yaksha’s effective control 
spread only to the extent of his habitat, as in the case of Makhideva and his arboreal abode.* 
‘These well-defined territories sometimes aroused differences and hostilities, There is an instance 
of a row between two Yakkhas over the ownership of a corpse that lay between their respective 
domains.’ The belief in the restricted domain of Yakshas is found in the Nayddiamma Kaha, 
which tells about an ogress of a Lavana Sea.* Such superstitions about the limited territorial 
powers of Yakshas were probably responsible for the attempts to assign them a protective con- 
trol of every town of ancient India. 

Besides restricted sway, other factors like their inefficacy during the day-time also obstructed 
their omnipresence. Yakshas were nocturnal creatures’ who were dazed by the brightness of the 
sun and thereby rendered ineffective during sunlit hours. During nights, however their haunts 
were abandoned. There were scores of reasons to fear them, one being their omnivorous appe~ 
tite. The Vayu Purana says that anything that came into their view was devoured; the list includes 
even Devas, Asura, Gandharva, Kinnara, Pisica, men, serpents and birds.!? They could consume 
the flesh and blood of human beings merely by looking at them. Contrary to it, sometimes they 
are represented as eating the food passed to them through fire."* They also relished fruits,**In the 
Triloka Prajhapti®* their food is said to have consisted of various dainties and, as isemphasised, 
not the Kavalahara, 

‘The mysterious powers of Yakshas were as dreadful as they were unlimited. They could raise 
fearful spectacles out of nowhere, To vanquish the Buddha, Alavaka is said to have planted 
himself with one foot on the Manosilitala and the other on the Kelisakta, shouted his name 
Which was heard throughout the Jambadipa.'* He raised the semblances of rains, flames, smoke, 
and terrible sights and creatures.'” As a last resort he used his. special weapon—Vatthdvudha— 
which was made of cloth and was invested with the power of shattering Mt. Sincru, or stopping 
jestroying trees and crops and drying the whole sea for a period of twelve years.!* Vattha- 
vudha was wornas apart of Yakkha’s wttariya, Tataka of the Ramayana similarly possessed various 
super-natural attributes and Rama had to break her spell before killing her." Ajakilaka Yakkba 
also tested the might of his adversary by raising gales and storms which created a commotion 
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in the Jambddipa to the state of final dissolution. But even these colossal capacities of Yakkhas 
were futile before great men like the Buddha, or Bodhisattva, Mahavira is also said to have 
shamed SOlapdni's similar feats.* 

‘The other capacities of Yakshas are also recorded. A Yakshl could raise horns on the head 
‘of human beings merely by playing a tune on a flute’; another Yaksha could create a tank for 
bath or provide food from nowhere for human beings or even impart the knowledge of science 
to them, with the aid of supernatural capacities. They could also raise fearful* or benevolent 
rains. An instance of the latter is recorded ia the Jivandhara Cariipa* where rains were brought 
to save the elephants of Jivandhara from a jungle-fire. Some Yakshas could convert copper into 
gold? 

As intelligent creatures they possessed enviable memory as well as knowledge of the past. 
They could also predict future eveats with astonishing accuracy. The Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka 
refers to Yakkha who recognised the king of Banaras because of their companionship ia the 
latter's previous birth.* The Kathdkoia similarly tells of Asita Yaksha and prince Sanatkumar 
who were mutually ill-disposed because the Yaksha had remembered someting Irom their past 
birth.” Such wonderful memory and the premonitary faculty of Yaksha had its useful aspects 
also, A Brihmapa is said to bave saved himself from serpent-bite because of a forewaraing tcom 
a Yaksba."" Another lady received coustaat help from a Yakshl, Kili—ia reaping a pleatiful 
crop. This Yakshi had fore-knowledge of the spots where rains would pour profusely and the 
‘woman always raised her crops at the advised tracts." The belief in the oracular faculty of 
Yakshas was open to exploitation, and sometimes a person could hide himself aad make a 
prophesy to trick others. An instance of this is found in the Umimadanii Jataka' which relates 
how a king was deceived and persuaded not to go after Ummadanti whom he passionately 
loved. 

Just as the supernatural clement is found inherent in Yakshas' character, it manifests itself in 
their material attnbutes also. The Varthdvudha of Alavaka has been mentioned already in this 
regard. Vajrapiini, another Yaksha is reputed to have possessed a vajra, thuaderbolt, of ‘aming 
‘mass’ with which he often terrified Niganthaputtas. If a person went to the extent of thrice 
efusing to answer the Buddha, Vajrapdpi, it was said, would threaten the defaulter with his 
vajra.!* Kubera, likewise possessed a gadéyudha, which was endowed with the capacity of falling 
‘on the head of many thousand Yakkhas and return to him.* The Mahdvastu’ contains a graphic 
description of Kubera and the other Lokapdlas, which distinguished them as a class, It is said 
that they had Deva’s span of life, their bliss, their sway, retinue, form, smell, touch, garments 
and ornaments, The ornaments which they wore in front were visible from behind and vice 
versa, They cast no shadow and were se-luminous. Riding on their bejewelled vimanas, they 
travelled through the air to any place of their choosing. 
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Several animate or inanimate personal articles of great merit find mention as the attributes of 
‘Yakshas. Puppaka was the owner of a horse which had ears of gold, hoofs of ruby and mail- 
armour of molten gold. In addition he possessed an unparalleled jewel which afforded in its 
gleam a kaleidoscopic view of the sights of the world.* Both these attributes find depiction in a 
Bharhut relief (Fig. 82]. The land of Yakshas contained celestial trees which produced much 
desired objects, eatables, luxuries and heavenly nymphs.? It was generally believed that they 
could share their joys with human-beings making their life easier and pleasant, They possessed 
certain ointments of miraculous power. An instance is recorded of a man who concluded his 
Pilgrimage of the holy waters with the aid of an ointment given to him by a Yaksha, which saved 
him from sufferings. A Yaksha's ring—called éri—was capable of ayerting any calamity. The 
rings of Vajrapani and other Yakshas find mention in the Maijuirimilakalpa,* which names 
them as poficamdtra mahdmudra, and pushpanudrd respectively. An inexhaustible pitcher which 
provided any desired object is mentioned in the Kathdsaritsdgara’; this was presented to the 
‘woodcutter Subbadatta by Yakshas for his service to them, Some attributes of Kubera could be 
of immense help to men because they were capable of bestowing immortality and restoring eye~ 
sight and even lost youth." The assistance of Yakshas could be profitable for having easy access 
to hidden treasures. There were spells and charms in possession of Yakshas, the knowledge of 
which could help in obtaining wealth.* These spells were also supposed to ensure health, provide 
eatables and increase one’s prestige.'® 


Maleficence 

Yakshas were enormously capable of hurting or helping human beings because of their super- 
natural powers. Several instances of their maleficence have found mention in the literary tradition 
of Indix. Some predominant roles of Yakshas portray them as enemies of men. They possessed 
human beings, devoured them or simply killed them, The total impact of the belief in such 
malevolent acts of Yakshas must have oppressed the common man’s mind, Yakshas delighted in 
troubling men. They possessed human being by entering into them, and the person's self was 
completely confounded as a result of such affliction, The possession by these spirits was known 
as Yaksha-graha." Originally, the faculty of possession was ascribed to Gandharvas’?; to Yakshas 
it has been ascribed only by implication."* The later works offer a copious documentation of such 
affliction in respect of persons, dead or alive, The Pafcatantra records the instance of Yaksha 
Devagarbha who found a ready abode in the corpse of Chandragupta Maurya." The instances 
of Yakshas’ possession of living human-beings are numerous, They possessed some persons in 
order to devour them.%* Ill-treated servants, who were reborn as Yakshas, were likely to possess 
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their former masters.’ Jealousy towards a former co-wife also resulted in such a possession: A 
‘Yaksht is said to have possessed her child to set him on the moral path? Her story makes it 
lear that holy men who stuck to the prescribed religious fasts were beyond such affliction, The 
Yaksha Alavaka is described as entering the minds of casual boarders of his vimana, abode, if 
they failed to answer his questions relating to the Buddhist faith. The possession produced 
festlessness and instant imbalance of mind.‘ An interesting example of possession by a 
‘Yaksha of his devotee is found in the Antagadadasdo.* This devotce—Aijunae—a florist lived in 
Rayagriha during the times of king Kupika, We are told that his family deity—Yaksha 
‘Mogzarapani—possessed him on being admonished for his indifference when the florist was tied 
Srosswise by five gangsters who also molested his wife. On being possessed by the Yaksha, he 
‘snatched the latter’s mace of 1000 palas, killed the gangsters and his wife and, in the heat of 
Possession, he ran amuck till Sudarhsane, a devout Jain, pacified him. The story shows that an 
allicted person was likely to lose the discriminating faculty but he was powerless before a person 
who had strictly adhered to the prescribed anu, small, and mahd, big, fasts.* 

The state of Yaksha-sraha was supposed to produce certain symptoms in the afflicted person, 
Such a victim was thrown into convulsive fits, and sometimes attempted murderous acts’ An 
interesting elaboration of this belief is found in the Mahd-Ummaga Jataka where such a victim 
is supposed to bark like a mad dog particularly on the dark fortnight of the fast days.* Several 
Feasons such as, consumption of used food, impurity. staying at lonely places and the invocae 
tion of Yakshas, were regarded as responsible for such possession.” Bharata in bis Ndiyasasrra 
bas suggested that the idea of possession should be portrayed on the stage by simulating heavy 
breathing, trembling, jumping, falling down, perspiring foaming at the mouth and licking by 
One's tongue." The prescription of such acting indicates that the meaning of such symptoms was 
well-understood by the audience. 

The prognosis and symptoms of Yakshonmdda find mention in the ancient works on medicine. 
Teg Suéruta Sarita” relates that the Yokshha-grahas entered the body of their victims impercep- 
tibly ‘and, to satisty the graha, the victim was offered those objects which Yakshas liked—such 
as flowers, scent, garments, barley, honey, wine, meat, blood and milk. The possessed person 
developed certain characteristic symptoms, viz., red eyes," inclination to wear only thin ard red 
garments, great vigour and strength, restlessness, a tendency to insist on granting boons, and 
disconsolateness. The Caraka Savihita'* records almost similar symptoms of Yakshonmads, and 
claborates that the possessed person looked benumbed and drowsy, frequently changed his mind, 
wept or laughed heartily, and showed a great liking for dance and music. It is also pointed out 
in the work that such a person spoke mysteriously or abused Brihmapas and physicians, A 
Person under possession was not be shown any sympathy, on the other hand, certain remedial 
‘measures such as hitting him with violent blows and tying palm-leat 
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around his arms and legs, have been suggested. Owing to its inscrutable nature, the whole 
concept of possession was open to fraudulent exploitation Its sanctity often degenerated into 
farce and invited ridicule,* 

Another important aspect of Yakshas malevolence lay in their man-eating nature, which 
represents a popularly accepted belief in the folklore. They were supposed to like both meat 
‘and spirituous drink, but human flesh was their choicest delight. Sometimes they ate even 
corpses,* or human flesh along with rice.” To satisfy their appetite, they could take recourse to 
any action, They were cruel by nature and cating flesh was in conformity with the traditions of 
their Kula, family.’ They tricked innocent persons with their evil designs, and ate their victims. 
Gumbiya Yaksha is said to have lived in a forest, He used to poison the travellers by offering 
them food mixed with poisoned honey so that the victim might fall an easy prey to his canni- 
balistic designs.’ They were capable of spreading epidemics in a city and those who succumbed 
to it belonged to them." Some Yakshas caught persons who walked into the territory of their 
malelicent control, and the victim met asad end,'* Even human infants were not exempt from 
their evil designs." Some Yakshis were supposed to entice men by their provocative charm, in 
addition to raising beautiful spectacles of flourishing townships, Marrying such persons, they 
lived with them till substitutes were available after which they killed and devoured them.!® 
Sometimes Yakshas’ violence was directed towards a certain class, The Yakshi Kuntl of 
‘Kuntinogara was notorious for abducting new-born babes of the Brahmapas in the city,** while 
Gardabha Yaksha terrorised the people of Mathura in the same manner. Ultimately they were 
subdued by the Buddha. People could save themselves from Yakshas with some pluck. The 
‘Sutano Jataka records the story of a man-eating Yakkha who could not harm Sutana because 
hhe made use of the king's umbrella, slippers and sword, and avoided the shade of the tree in- 
habited by the Yakkba, Ultimately Sutana subdued the Yakkha by force of reason, 

It appears strange that such acts of Yakkhas sometimes happened with the consent of 
Vessavana, who is also represented as indicating methods of rescue from ill-disposed Yakshas.!? 
The Yakshas, for their part, served Vessavana and in return received such permission. The 
Assamukhl Yakkht is said to have served him for a term of three years;!* another Yaksha for 
obtaining the same permission had to serve Vessavana for twelve years.” Even in such cruel predi« 
lections a Yaksha betrayed his Buddhist bias for he ate only those Buddhist disciples who thought 
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that ‘no refuge was real refuge.” The permission of Vessavana, however, did not always mean that 
‘Yakkha would have his prey. His cannibalistic ventures were often obstructed by Vessavana 
himself, The Jayadissa Jasaka explicates this point describing that a Yakkhint who had obtained 
Such permission after serving Vessavana could not abduct to devour the third child of a queen 
because she was called back to Vessavana’s service.* The Buddha also intervened and saved 
Persons from the Yakkhas, which is shown by the case of Avaruddhaka.* A Jdtaka‘ records the 
episode of another Yakshi's abortive bid to abduct a child. There were two claimants to the 
child—the real one and a Yakshi. The Bodhisattva-sage arbitrated in the matter and recognis- 
ed the Yakkhi from her red and unblinking eyes. The child was therefore restored to her 
mother. 

The belief in the cannibalistic nature of Yakshas is found in ancient mode of punishment. 
Certain Pali texts record the instances of kings who sent the prisoners to their execution by 
sending them over to Yakshas. This the princes did to save their own lives.’ Sometimes 
‘Yakshas, as the punishers of evil-docrs, were left to decide the guilt of accused persons and 
kill them by crushing them between the thighs, if the accusation was found to be correct." 

‘The malevolence of Yakshas was dreadful on account of its severity; to escape from it, some 
charms and spells were also current. By employing certain measures, their evil power could be 
held at bay. To master the Yaksha, Sutana is said to have asked for the Prince’s sword for it 

said that “even goblins feared those who had we Similarly iron and 
Palm-leaf were tabooed to Yakshas. The child of a prince of Benaras was saved from a 
‘Yakkhint when put inside an iron-cage (ayoghara) along with palm-leaves.* The Kathdsarit- 
sdgara! also describes a room where Vasavadatti was confined, and these precautions were 
taken. Several weapons were hung up in the room. It is said that the mixed gleam of jewel- 
lamps shed & blaze which protected the child as well as made the room look auspicious. Even 
the windows of the room were covered with sacred plants, In addition to such warding off 
devices, certain ward-runes were also helpful in driving away Yakshas. The Ardndtiya Sutra was 
‘one such pariita,” ward-rune. Another was Mahdmdyart which was a part of the patcaraksha 
texts accepted in the Northern Buddhism." A later manifestation of this type of belief is found 
in the Karhdsaritsdgara’® which suggests that Yakshas were incapable of troubling persons who 
had heard the series of twenty-four questions and answers of Vetila and Vikramaditya. Some 
‘Yakshas were capable of inducing sneeze, but those who uttered a formula viz., ‘long life’, 
‘were saved from being devoured,'* The worship of higher gods was also supposed to protect the 
devotees from Yakshas.* But the Ayakifa Jataka records the instance of a Bodhisattva whom 
‘Yakshas abortively attempted to kill with a blazing mass of iron for he had declared himself 
against the practice of offering sacrifices to them.'* 
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Beneficence 

‘The Yakshas’ beneficence manifested itself in their various acts of grace. Their sway extended 
to all the departments of human activity and, as such, they were often invoked for help. 
Generally speaking, the whole notion of benevolent activity of Yaksla comprises of their 
faculties for imparting (i) wealth, (ii) progeay, and (ii) giving protection. These may be dis- 
cussed here in reference to their various implications. 

The mysterious power of Yakshas over riches was well-recognised and they were regarded as 
possessing limitless wealth. They were kamakdmi, enjoying all kinds of luxuries.‘ The 
Kalpasiitra cefers to Jrimbhaka-Yakshas in the service of Vessavana as collecting treasures to 
deposit them in King Siddhartha’s palace on the eve of Mabavira's conception.* In the Petavatthu,? 
the affluence of Ankura Yaksba has been described picturesquely. The power over gold 
(swarnatktl) was conferred upon Yakshas by Kubera himself.* Kubera was the lord of riches,* 
and it is said that he gave away to men a quarter of all the wealth in his possession.* 

‘But probably what matters more than the mere enviable possessions of the Yakshas is the 
belief in their being liberal spenders of riches. In the Mahabhdrata, Arantuka is mentioned as 
‘awarding to his worshippers the merit of obtaining gold.’ Mapibhadra, Tarantuka and Macak- 
ruka are similarly connected with riches.* It is said that there was a time when Dhanada, 
Praushthapada and Sukra gave wealth to men.” Yudhisbthira is said to have worshipped 
‘Mapibhadra, Kubera and others while going to bring the treasures of Maruts."* Some Yakshas 
like Pugpaka offered riches to extract some favour. To please a Naga king he made to him 
gifts of elephants, horses, mules, chariots and waggons (valabii) filled with all sorts of gems, 
and these different items of presentation in each case were one hundred in number."' Puppaka 
js represented as having had the power of knowing hidden wealth; he knew that the best jewels 
were to be found at Vepulla near Rajagaha.* Elsewhere, another Yaksha who had similar 
knowledge of the jewels of Malava-country, finds mention.” It is interesting to note that they 
‘even stole jewels as though their possessions were not sufficient." However, a happy meeting 
with Yakshas usually resulted in receiving something. The Kathakoda relates that a prince and 
his friends received one jewel each from a Yaksha. Of these jewels, the sapphire had the 
efficacy of awarding royality to its keeper while the other, ruby, could gather provisions for 
daily use. Eventually the sapphire obtained a dominion for the prince and the ruby brought 
fabulous wealth to his friend.'* The same work contains the story of a trader, Dhanada, whose 
‘wealth was restored to him by Kaparddi Yaksha."* The same Yaksha as bestower of wealth is 
mentioned in the Prabandha Cintdmani also."* Sometimes a Yaksha’s liberality was quite 
prodigious as in the case of king Sushepa whose country was filled with leaves of gold by 
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Yakshis! By imparting the knowledge of spells, they could lead their worshippers to hidden 
wealth.* But sometimes such hidden treasures went to the rightful inheritor, and Yakshas were 
supposed to guard it during the interim period. The king of Vatsa, it is said, was presented 
with a fortune of that nature by a Yaksha who had guarded it Ifa Yaksha failed in this duty 
‘concerning treasures awaiting its disposal, he was punished by Kubera, There is an instance of 
Viropaksha Yaksha who had been appointed by Kubera as the chief guardian of an enormous 
treasures lying outside the town of Mathurd. He was punished by his lord for absenting him- 
self, delegating his job to his companions,* That Yakshis could be of immense help is proved 
by Maijuirimilakalpa’ where they are generally supposed to reach the devotees in the roles of 
mother, sister or wife, and help them in the manner befitting their roles. 

The belief in the opulence and liberality of Yakshas took many forms, Gamblers are often 
represented as secking their favours wherever stakes were involved. Yakshas were themselves 
invisible gamblers as well as the bestowers of the skill and luck necessary for winning, A 
‘gambling session between Puppaka and Dhanafjaya Koravya which ended in the latter's defeat 
is vividly described in a Jataka.’ The Kdmasiitea refers to a festival—Yakshardtri; a special 
feature of this night was the extensive gambling by people.’ In the Karpiracarira Bhdua, 
Manibbadra is mentioned as the giver of victory in gambling but it is said that his oppressive 
‘expectations of propitiation from the devotee in return for his favour ultimately brought 
disgust.’ But they were worshipped inspite of such greed. A gambler Nagila propitiated 
Viropaksha, and obtained a magic lamp which brought him wealth.” Another ruffianly gambler 
of Ujjaini is mentioned as wishing to win the favour of Yakshas for the sake of gaining 
money.!” 

‘Another significant aspect of Yakshas’ benevolence is concerned with their capacity to grant 
progeny. It is therefore strange that these demi-gods were often shown to be devourers of 
children." In the Yaksha-mythology, however, this fertility motif found various expressions 
coupled with the conventional reliance on them as givers of children. The other ramifications 
‘of the motif are provided by the instances dealing with Yakshas’ sexual contact with the 
human beings, their benevolence to the extent of granting genitals, ic., virility, or their knack 
of detecting depravity and infidelity of husbands and wives. The instances of such cases are 
discussed below. The Vinaya Pijaka prohibits monks from sleeping with Yaksbis, which 
‘was an offence,'* But the vow of celibacy did not apply to other men some of whom lived with 
Yakshis even taking them as their wives. The Mdj/juirimalakalpa provides several references 
ting that Yakshis satisfied the erotic desires of their devotees."* In the Mahdvarisa, prince 
ja is said to have married YakkhI Kuvanpd and had a son and a daughter from her. 
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the converse of it. In the Rasavdhintis found an instance of Jayasena Yaksha who loved the 
wife of Gothiyambara but he could not succeed in his erotic advances towards ber.' A 
Brahmana damsel is said to have kept a tryst with a Yaksha but avoided his overtures by secretly, 
Kindliny light which was tabbooed to the Yaksha.* However, the instance of Yaksha Gangitin- 
duga having sexval contact with the daughter of a Kosala king is found.* 

‘As a naturally corollary to such belief, Yakshas were supposed to bring about a desired 
marriage’ or grant children, The tales which present Yakshas as punishers of depraved women 
and upholders of the chaste ones, are also relevant in this context, The statues of Yakshas or 
their temples served as the spots for ordeals to test the females. The Paritishtaparvana describes 
such an ordeal undergone by a woman who was justly accused of adultery. It tells of the 
tatue of Yaksha Sobhana of “such sanctity that no guilty person could pass through between 
its legs.” When confronted with the sculpture within the temple, the woman framed an oath 
which was literally true but essentially false. This completely flabbergasted the Yaksha and, in 
his bewildered state, he was at a loss to know how to act and she passed through his legs and 
came out unscathed. Reference here may be made to the Rajataraigiol, which affords an 
instance of a Yaksha who was upholder of faithful women. This powerful and chaste Yaksha 
fived. in a rock, which could be moved only by the touch of a chaste woman. Three crores of 
depraved women of higher varnas, itis said, tried in vain to move it and the job was finally 
accomplished by a chaste woman Candrdvat 

‘Another expression of the fertility motif of Yakshas related to their capacity of changing sex, 
‘The Mahabharata’ describes Sikbandt who was the elder daughter of a king of Kasi ina 
previous birth, To save him from humiliation and disgrace after marriage, the Yaksha 
Ethantkarpa compassionately exchanged his sex with bim. This deal, however, was disapproved 
by Kubera who cursed the Yaksha to remain a female for ever, which period was later decreased 
to last till the lifetime of Sikhandt. The Kathasaritsdgara* repeats the story, changing it only 
in respect of the names. The Yaksha Sthootkaraa has been rubstituted by Sthiladiras, the 
princess is now Vidyldhart and the eunuch prince has been named Prabhikara. The idea of 
Yakshas' virility is fairly consistent, The Vamana Purdpa® also refers to Paealika Yaksha who 
took upon himself and endured the obsessive erotic effect of the arrows of Kiimadeva on 
Siva, This reveals that erotic afflictions were within the power of Yakshas. Sometimes they 
projected such emotions towards human beings and sometimes they merely saved others from 
the pangs of such aflition. It may be pointed out here, that Samayamdirika' describes 
‘yokshardga as one of the erotic passions along with the retetions produced by it. 

iin sharp contrast to these motifs, amplifying Yakshas as fertility-deties, « more simple 
belief in them as givers of children finds greater occurrence. In deference to them, such 
children were usually named after them.*! Yaksha Umbaradatta blessed Gangadattt the wife of 
Stgaradatta with a child, who was christened aftec the Yaksha.'* The Néyddhammakahdo™ and 
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Avatyaka Sitra! similarly refer to Bhadda and Subhadda who obtained childcen by worshipping 
Surambara and Vessavana respectively. In the Ustarddhyayana Tika, Gupamala is said to have 
been blessed by a Yaksha with a daughter, It sometimes turned out that the child so granted 
was unlucky. The child of Gangadatti was subjected to miseries; he eventually took an 
unrighteous path and passed away. Devadatta of Ndyddhammakahdo too was unlucky; he was 
abducted and killed by a thief. Yakshas sometimes administered some objects which had child- 
siving propensity. The Abbhantara Jdiaka® refers to Vessavana's mangoes having the eflicacy of 
inducing conception, Any child born of cating this mango was destined to become the sole 
monarch of the earth, which is $0 ualike the Jain belief documented carlier, The mango tree 
was a prized possession and was heavily secured with iron-nets extending from the bottom 
to the top of the tree. In addition, a thousand millions of Kumbhanda, goblins and the 
like kept a constant vigil over it, The tree was situated at a place which was hot like the fire 
of bell (not detrimental to the plant!) and every fruit on it was properly accouated for, An 
ascetic is mentioned as the regular recipient of four such mangoes from Kubera, The mangoes 
of Kubera as also the hazards of getting them are also described in the Suruci Jdtaka.* 

Besides bestowing children upon their devotees, Yakshas protected the foetus also. Kélavela 
has been ascribed such a function in the Mahdvarhsa’ in the case of Dighagdmint’s son, ‘This 
case shows that the protective function of the Yaksha did not conclude with the sate birth 
of the child. On the other hand, it was @ permanent responsibility. The Buddhist works 
usually keep an account of the service of Yakshas from the gestation to the birth of the 
Buddha. Such a belief in Yakstas as bestowers of children was in spite of their oft-quoted 
‘natural inclination to abduct, kill or devour children. 

One of the most important functions of Yakshas lay in offering protection to human beings. 
In consonance with this, they were accepted as tutelary figures, Coomaraswamy has described 
important Yakshas like Sdkyavardhana (Dirghavardhana) of Sdkyas, Sita and Satagiri 
of Rijagriha, Jivaka, and the quarternity of Yakshas of Pangukabhaya, who eminently fulfilled 
their roles as guardian angels.’ The Buddhist text Mahdmuydrl* contains a large list of such 
tutelary Yakshas who were assigned to the different ancient Indian towns. Some towns, because 
of their religious sanctity or for other reasons, had more than one Yaksha guardian, The 
Mahabharata, for instance, mentions Arantuka, Macakruka, Tarantuka and a nameless Yaksht 
who guarded Kurukshetra and received worship." According to the Buddhist and Jain texts 
almost every city of importance had one or more Yaksha, and in several cases the abodes of 
‘Yakshas were known as Caityas.'” Inbabiting the cities or having their special abodes made by 
their particular votaries, they performed their protective functions in a variety of ways. The 
seven Yakkhas of Jotika Se/fht of Rijagriha guarded the seven gates of his mansion, helped by 
several thousands of their own attendants in each case." Cetiyh Yakkhi helped Pandukibhaya 
in battle to destroy his enemies." There were various departments of human activities in which 
‘Yakshas’ help was invoked and received. They often participated in battles, and helped their 
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side to obtain victory. They are mentioned as having participated in the battle fought by Siri 
Sitakarni Gotamiputra.! The Karhasaritsdgara* similarly has the instance of the help that 
Yakshas rendered to Vikramasakti against the king of Sinhala, These Yakshas were sent to 
him by Madanamafjari, a Yakshi, The story reminds one of the Vijaya-Kuvanod legend as 
found in the Mahdvamsa2 Because they were creatures of wilds and woods, travellers often 
received their help. . The Dirydvadana refers to the timely help of Maheivara Yaksha which 
saved the ship-wrecked men from being devoured by a sea-monstert In the Ramdyay, Kausalya 
is found praying to Yakshas to ensure Rima’s well-being when he started on his journey into the 
forest.’ The Epics represent them as deities of caravans and merchants.* In the Vimdnavatehu 
Comm. is found the instance of Serissaka Yaksha who was appointed by Kubera in a desert- 
tract to guide travellers who got stranded,? Some Yakshts also helped human beings as is found 
in the Sukumariki-Manohara anecdote, in crossing over the sea. Yakshas helped people in 
distress and provided to them sumptuous food and drink.* They were great builders? and, as 
such, their help could be acquired in such activities. Their activities were all-pervasive. A 
‘Yaksha appointed as the tax-gatherer of the king of Kast is mentioned. These beings sometimes 
tested the courage of people and encouraged steadfastness in one's devotion. When Anatha- 
pindaka was daunted by difficulties to see the Buddha, Sivaka Yakkha guided him through a 
fearful cemetery in the night and helped him see the Master." Some important personalities, 
however, did not require their help and were beyond their powers. The Buddha, when threatened 
by Alavaka" and Suciloma,™ is represented as having told them that “there was no one 
anywhere who could harm him,’ In the Ramdyana, Ravana is said to have been free from the 
aflliction of Yakshas, but in the Mahabharata he is subjected to a curse by Nalakibara when 
the former molested Rambha. Ravana could never redeem himself from this curse. 

‘A combination of different benefic or malefic activities of Yakshas presents a predominant 
feature of Yaksha’s nature, viz, contradiction and paradox. If there were Yakshas who ate 
fiesh and blood, there were those who took pains to avert such offerings. If certain Yakshas 
like Hiriti, Rattakhs, Ponnaktla, etc., spread an epidemic, others like Manibhadra suppressed 
it" If some abducted children’? and ate them, there were others who reared and protected 
them." Yakshas even granted children, for which they were greatly respected. There were 
certain predatory Yakshas who killed people out of spite and vengeance” but again there were 
others who cleared people from the sin of killing.” 

‘Thus it appears that the whole concept of Yaksha can only be understood by an analysis of 
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both the intellectual and the democratic aspects of Yaksha worship. There might be found 
contradictory beliefs connected with Yakshas, but the fact remains that the whole mytholory 
and the theological aspect of Yakshas appeared as a result of an interaction between the 
snlightened as well as popular sections of early society. In the process, if mystic aspects of 
Yakshas were developed, the mundane and earth-bound concept also did not lag behind, In the 
Course of time, the popular aspect of the Yaksha theology edged the other out, and came to 
have an unchallenged sway. This is proved by a lack of intellectual orientation of Yaksha. 
Worship in the later times, 
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Survivals of Yaksha-Worship 


THE whole account of Yaksha-worship may be concluded with brief survey of the survival 
in modern times of the beliefs connected with the ancient Yakshas. This chapter thus contains 
their description which will be followed by concluding remarks 

Yaksha had great importance and ritual significance in the ancient popular worship and the 
tradition of their worship has flourished even to this time, People, worshipping Yakshas or 
claiming descent from them, are still found to the Himalayan region, northern and western 
India, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, The Jakkulus of Andhra claim to be the descendants of 
the Yakshas, Western Indians worship some village deities whom they call Jaklia or Jakhint, In 
Mathura region, the worship of Jakhaiyd is still very popular, Kashmir region knows of the 
Yakshas as Yech or Yack, According to popular belief in Kashmir, they appear 
smaller than a cat but with feet so small that they are invisible. The number of the Yakshinis 
about seventy two in Kutch, and there they are worshipped in the form of white horses,* The 
‘Yakshas or Yaksha descendants are known elsewhere also. There are Veddas of Ceylon who 
regard themselves as the descendants of Yakshas.* Similarly in Cambodia, certain festivals 
whose antiquity goes back to 13th century AD, may be directly connected with the Yakshas. 
One such festival known as ‘Ngai-Lan,’ was mentioned by the Chinese ambassador to Cambodia 
in the first half of the 13th century ap.* 

A dialect associated with the name of Yaksha is also known as Yakhd Bhakha, It 
has been explained as belonging to the Chinese stock of languages in the Tibeto-Burmese branch, 
It is prevalent in the Tibetan-Himalayan region, particularly in the north of Darjeeling and 
Nepal. According to a survey conducted in 1921, there were 1086 persons who spoke it, The 
dialect also figures as the spoken language of the Andaman Islands.* A lipi, ‘script,’ has also 
been ascribed to the Yakshas in the Lalitayistara’; this script was known as Yaksha-lipi, 

As regards the popular mythology and folklore of the Yakshas in the modern period, it ap- 
pears that they have found their place as fertility of protective deities in which their old am 
lent attitude persists. In Andhra, they appear as deities with Gamint, another deity of the same 
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class, keeping watch over the village where they are established, In this aspect they are similar 
to other village deities such as Ellamma, Mariamma, Badrdt, Nigamayya, Poshamma and a host 
of similar other demi-gods. Their priests are ““low-class” people represented by Buindla, Potraj, 
Pambala or Erupla. They usually appear as neutral deities, not having any intrinsic powers of 
doing good or causing harm, and are worshipped only for their divine character.’ In certain 
other cases Yakshints are regarded as incarnations of Mahakall, and are known as Sunkulammd, 
Maremma, Gangomma, etc, They are the goddesses of backward people, and ase worshipped with- 
out any icon, on the grdmapolimeya, ‘outskirts of village,’ in order to save the inhabitants from 
epidemics such as smallpox, cholera, etc. The usual items of sacrifice offered to them consists 
of hen, sheep and goats etc, The concept of possession dominates their folk mythology in the 
Andhra and Karnataka region. If a lady takes a vow remembering some Yaksbt, she will be 
possessed® by her till the vow is complete, The completion of the vow is usually marked with 
the sacrifice of a healthy animal. The regular sddhakas invoke the help of Yakshis for killing 
their enemies during a specific time limit. This practice in Andhra Pradesh is known as *Seshahail’ 
But the remedies to it have also been prescribed. A person under Seghabadli, loses health and 
vomits blood but can alleviate the danger to his life by worshipping Adisakti Mabakali. If the 
Person escaped from the malevolence of the charm, it is necessary for the updsaka to provide an 
alternative sacrifice; otherwise he, it is believed, was himself devoured by the Yakshiol, It is 
also said that Yakshinis do not harm pious men. 

‘The Yakshas figure less frequently, but they are known os servants of Kubera, ‘Kuberinu- 
caruld’, They are also regarded as partakers of amrutharh, ‘nectar.’ They are worshipped only 
for pretty favours; Moksha, etc,, the highest favours, are not within their power.? 

Andhra and Karnataka regions have still a community, Jakkulu, at present inhabiting regions 
near Peddapur in East Godavari district and Tenali in the Guntur district.* The antiquity of this 
community goes back to 15th century but at present it represents an “inferior” community of 
Prostitutes* or a “theatrical” caste whose other occupations include dancing, singing, performe 
ing musical plays and wizardry. Their opera-concerts are called ‘yaksha -gdna’, their ball 
Jakkhini,’ and their musical metres—Jakkuluerekulu.* the yaksha-gdnas are simple compositions 
of melodious rhythms. Besides having a folk vitality of their own, they have also a tala system, 
which has beats as foll 

1, takitakitataka—takkindntaka 

2. taka-takita kitatakita 

3. takitatakka—takkatakita—takitakitata tadhiginatom 

The history of yokslogdna goes back to the 15th century and its first composer was a 
Poet called Proluganti Cenna Saurf. Tt is said that yaksha-rdnos should be performed at the 
Places of those persons who wanted children, The Jakkulu community has certain legendary 
accounts of its origin. According to their story, the community originated from two 
Yakshas devoted to Kimavalti, one of the seven daughters of Parvati. These Yakshas had been 
given. a number of musical instruments, and the people who worshipped them were dear to 
them, Thus came a class that was later designated as Yakkula. Yaksha-gdnas of this Jakkulu 
community are ballets, while Jakkint is mentioned as a form of dance, In these performances 
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any story, from epical to local anecdotes of bravery and strength, may be sung and enacted 
through dance, All these practices of the Jakkulus in Andhra and Karnataka regions are only a 
restatement of the ancient beliefs regarding Yakshas, They show the continuation of the ancient 
tradition into the modern period. 

In Kerala and Tamil Nadu also the belief in Yakshi persists. Yakshis are supposed to be 
capable of possessing women during the 4-day period of their “impurity.” Late Mr. K. Bharatha 
Iyer related to us a folk-tale from Tamil Nadu about some woman who had died childless and 
become a Yakshi. 

Tn western India, the village deities known as Jakhin, Jakhai, Jokhai, Naguldi or Alavantin are 
direct descendants of ancient Yakshis. They are the counterparts of north Indian Cwrels, and it 
is said that those women who had died during pregnancy or child-birth, or during the prescribed 
period of “impurity,” assume the form of such malevolent village deitis.* 

In northern India also, the modern counterpart of beliefs in Yaksha are found. According to 
folklore, many tanks hold a easure with a Yaksba in charge of it, but the attempts of finding the 
treasure are never successful,’ It is also believed that the benevolent field spirits are Jaki and 
their consorts the Jakbnt, They are also sometimes called Cora and Corani or Coradeva and 
Coradevi Crooke has observed that in the folklore Jaki is an uxorious husband and he robs 
his own village to supply the wants of his consort, So, if one sees a comparatively barren village 
next to one where crops are thriving, one must be sure that the Jakh lives in one and the Jakhni 
in the other. In Mathura, the worship of Jakheya or Jakhaiyyd is still very popular. In fact, 
tome of the early sculptures of Yakshas, for instance, of the Parkham Magibbadra, were being 
Worsbipped under the name of Jakhaiya and a fair used to be held in their honour. Cunnin« 
ham, who discovered the Parkham image, has said that in honour of this Jakhaiya, a fait was 
held every Sunday in the month of Migha.’ However, usually, Jakhalyd is worshipped by the 
such us sweepers, cobblers, etc, but in the ceremonial night-singing known as 
ious songs of Yakshas are sung which present the malevolent aspects of the nature 
god. Songs like the following are sung on such occasion— 


Jakhai Juthala, Tert ajab avaj, 
“Tu mare Khyalat ka paryon. 


On the Sundays of the months of Magha and Ashidha, the aniconic figure of Jakhaiyyd re~ 
presented by a square block of bricks, is worshipped. Animal sacrifice particularly of little pigs 
is a common feature of that worship, 
In Madhya Pradesh, no reference to Yakshas is found in the hierarchy of village gods; no 
i a names are found cither. There is quite a 
farge number of village gods in worship in M.P., such as Dongardeo, Mutuideo, Dalideo, 
Haradaula, Matas, etc, Some of these, like Haradaula’ and Doladeo receive worship during the 
ge ceremony; they also offer protection, riches and progeny, but ities and. proxi 
‘are not identifiable, Many deities appear in protective 
roles,® but either they are nameless or have names different from those of Yakshas, 
‘Among the individual Yakshas mention has been made of the worship of Mapibhadra and 
‘Manik pir and Harikesa Yaksha as Harasu Baramha in Benaras and also in Bengal and Bihar. 


sf am indebted to my collegue nnd friend Prof. A, Raman for this information. 
2Cro0ke, Wo, OP. sity D194, 

‘ibid, p. 69. 

‘ibid, pp. 2551 

‘ibid, p. 256. 

“Reports, XX, p- M0. 

7Crooke, W., OP- cit» pp» 101-2also p. 125. 

ibid, p. 111. quoting Chindawara Gazetteer, 1, 209. 
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It_will be interesting to see how some of the beliefs particularly connected with Yakshas have 
survived. She Yach-Yaksba demons of Hindukush it is said, have their feet turned backwards 
Sneezing* is regarded as inauspicious and it is suggested that certain words or charms such as 
“long life,’ ‘chatrapati’ (in M.P.) Alhan:dullah or Yarhamu kd Hal etc. should be used. Sneeze is 
curiously explained, Tt is said that a Bhota enters the mouth and nostrils, and produces the 
sneeze, Another custom connected with early references is found in the belief of keeping fork, 
iron, knife, seythe, etc, near the bed of infants. These practices are palpably simular to the 
ns connected with Yaksha in ancient times.* Keeping feet bare is not always auspi- 
nd implications of it may be traced back to the story of Susano Jataka where the 
Bodhisattva warded off the evil influence of Yaksha by using the sandals of the king.’ The 
custom of asking questions and answering them (Prasnottaramalikd) still survives in the Malhors 
of the present day.’ Similarly prevalent is the belief in the concept of possession by good or 
evil spirits. In Andhra Pradesh the belief survives particularly in the cases of Yakshipis and 
according to the popular modes of worship, there are ojfds, ‘priests’ who relieve such possessed 
persons from the great mental strain. All these provalent beliefs and practices conclusively 
prove the folk-nature of the Yaksha cult, They also seem to indicate that many such beliefs 
may, in the final analysis, be related to the Yaksha cult as regards their origin, 


Resumé 

‘Thus it appears that Yakshas played an extremely important role in the populat religion, 
Like any other cult god, Yakskas haye a tradition of folklore incorporated extensively in 
ancient literature, This ancient literature unmistakably illustrates the status of Yaksha as 
democratic, popular god with non-Aryan source of origin. 

On the basis of the intrinsic material of the literary works of the different ancient sects, it 
appears certain that Yakshas had sanctified status of cult gods. With all the evidence on the 
large Yaksha-pantheon, widely distributed images of different times, priests, temples and rituals, 
it is only proper to accept Yakshas as demi-gods who enjoyed enormous following and worship. 
‘The incorporation of the ideas of totemism, ancestor-worship, animism and of cannibalism in 
the body of belief in Yakshas only adds to this conclusion. It must be remarked here that these 
ideas of totemism, animism, etc. are not found in the case of Yakshas alone. Even the Vedic 
religion had a place for these ideas. But whereas the Vedic religion eventually manifested itself 
in so many forms of pI and religious practices, Yaksha mythology did not change it- 
self and continued to flourish with fundamentally the same ideas and forms in many regions from 
the later Vedie period onwards. Such forms and practices were repugnant to the intellectual 
mind but they could not be undermined because they had special democratic appeal for the 
masses, Sometimes the higher varnas or classes of society supported their sanctity. The fold of 
‘Yaksha-worshippers included common people such as gardeners, gamblers, prostitutes and 
villagers, tribals, ete., but it sometimes included also Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, Yakshas 
had the same rewards to offer to all of them without any discrimination as to their caste or 
creed. These gods satisfied all kinds of wishes of worshippers, and thus attracted a large follow- 
ing. As has been rightly remarked, “a man cannot expect a great incarnation of Vishqu (or 
other great deities) to cure his cow, to find his lost purse, nor would public opinion tolerate his 
going to any respectable temple or shrine with a petition that his neighbour's wife, his ox or his 
ass may be smitten with some sore disease. A respectable minister will not be found to take an 


4Crooke, W., op. cit. 
ibid, pp. 22317. 
ibid, p. 224, 
Croke, W., op. cit. p. 224. 

cf., Jataka, 11.155 for exactly similar practice; Jataka, 1V.30S, for keeping iron by the side of infants, 
Sef. Jaraka, 11.202F, 

Gaur, G.D., Malhor, (Hindi) Janapada, 1, 1, January 1955, pp. 754, 


195, 
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offering or to use his influence in such silly and scandalous jobs with any saint or deity who 
values his self-respect." Yakshas, on the other hand, were primarily meant for gratifying such 
mundane wishes and, therefore, found a sufficiently large following. 

As regards the high god concept of Yakshas, the whole frame of such concept may seem to 
g0 against their ascription of the non-Aryan character to Yakshas. But that inference is only 
superficial. That such a high-god concept has been attributed to Yakshas will be clear from the 
adjectival role of the word Yaksha for the Brahman, Buddha, Sakka, Vishnu, etc. Similarly, the 
acceptance of Yakshas as primordial deity, creator, and cosmogonic or psychological principle 
also raise their status, Itis quite possible that the cult of Yakshas might have been professed by a 
section of the Vedie Aryans and their descendants. This section might have tried to uphold 
their beliefs and, in the process sanctified the status of Yaksha, but it could not successfully 
fight for its cause and eventually Yaksha was relegated again to its lovely origins, where it had 
a safe niche for itself, 

It is also interesting that Yaksha-mythology is a combination of contradictions. There are 
good Yakshas and, at the same time, bad ones. Some Yakshas relish human sacrifice; others 
specifically hate it, Some are benevolent, some malevolent, If some Yakshas grant children, 
others take them away; some respect the higher faith, others are strenuously non-believers. 
Even in these cases it is difficult to ignore the fact that the Yakshas changed their evil nature 
under the influence of greater cult-gods, such as Buddha, Mahavira, Bodhisattva, Jain sages, etc, 
Those who were not tamed were either rendered harmless or completely eliminated as was done 
to Tatakit by Rima, But the influence of their worship cannot be denied, From the literary works 
it appears that each village or city had its own Yaksha; some larger metropolitan towns like 
Rajagriha or Mathura or Benaras had even more than one Yaksha. 


Acrooke, op. cit., p.27 quoting Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 1, London, p. 120. 
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The Guardian Yakshas in 
the Mahamayuri 


‘The Mahdmayurt is of foremost importance in supplying the names of tutelary Yakshas of a 
large number of ancient towns. Some of these towns have been identified by Sylvan Levi and 
VS. Agrawala.' These identification along with the names of Yakshas have been incorporated 
here as follows; 


Yaksha Town Identification 

Krakucchanda Pitalipatra Pataliputra 

Aparajita Sthona In the Malla country, N.W. 
of Patna. 

Saila Bhadrapura To the east of Pataliputra, 
towards the delta of Ganges, 

Manava Uttara 2 

Kritilaya (2) Griddhakata N.E. of Rajagriba, 

‘Vajrapani Rajagriha = 

Citragupta Sthitamukha 2 

Garuda Vipula NE, of Rajagriha, 

Vakula Rajagriba - 

Upakiilaka Kapilavasta = 

Kala Kapilavastu - 

Maheivara Virata Bairat (Old Jaipur State) 

Kalmisapida Vairi Wer, S.E. of Bharatapur, 

Bribaspati Sravastt - 

Sagara, Siketa - 

Vajrayudha Vaisali = 

Haripiigala Malla - 

Mahikala Vardpast = 

Sudarsana Campa = 

Vishnu Dwarka = 

Dharana Dhirapati Bordering on Punjab. 

Vibbishana Tamrapargi — 

Atavaka Avi ‘S.S.E. of Sravasti. 


LJUPHS, XY, Il, pp. 2452; Moti Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, p. 1S, has reported 
that an illustrated manuscript of this text is deposited in the collection of the Bharata Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. Tt 
seem that this rakasho-text was in great demand, hence its diferent types of manuscripts, including the illustrated 
‘ones also. 
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Yaksha Town Identification 

Kapila Bahudhanyaka Khokarkot and surrounding 
territory. 

Vasubbati Avanti - 

Bharuka Bharukaccha - 

Nanda Anandapura Wadnagara, N. of Ahmedabad, 

Malyadhara Agrodaka Agroha, 13 miles N.W. of 
Hissar. 

Muijakesa Agrodaka Agroha, 13 miles N.W. of 
Hissar, 

Ananda Moraparpata and Amrapar- Between Sutudri and Saras- 

pata wati in Ramayana. 

Sukladarhshtra Suvastu Swat river. 

Dridhanima Manasvin 2 = 

Vasava Vidiea Bhilsa 

Mahigiri Girinagara Saurashtea? 

Karttikeya Rohitaka — 

Satababu Vainvatata ? 

Brihadratha Kaliiga - 

Arjuna Arjundyana In the region of Dethi, Jaipur 
and Agra, 

N. of Thanesar, 
Mandu Fort? 


Girikula 

Bhadra if 

Rohitéiva 2 = 

Sarvabhadra Sakata Sialkot? 

Palitaka Sautivaka Prob. at the north end of the 
ancient caravan route lead 
ing from east to Punjab 

Kotadarhshera 2 

Vasubhadra as 

Sivabhadra 2, 

Bhishana = 

Siva Sivapurihara - 

Indra Indrapura 2 

Pushpaketu Silapura 2 

Daruka Darukapura 2 

Kapila Vargo Next to Swat or Sindhu, very 

near Gandhara, 

Manibhadra and his brother Brahmivatt In Gandhara 

Pornabhadra 

Prabhafijana Takshasila = 

Pramardani Takshadila =a 

‘Karaposhtha Bhadrasaila Iranian. 

Prathatkara Ravraka Capital of Sauvir 

Trigupta Hanumatica Anipa, in Saurashtra(?) 

Nandi and Vardhana ‘Nandivardhana 1. Netween Yelilabed andi Pe 
shawar. 


2. Magadha. 


Yaksha 


Vayila 


Kalahapriya 
Gardabhaka 
Kalatodara 
Soryaprabha 
Girimagda 

Vaijayanta and Vijaya 
Parnaka 

Kinnara 

Khandaka 


Meghamall 

Sukhavaha 

Safkarin 

Asatiga 

‘Sundara 

Nandivira and Nandika 
Mababbuja 


Sikbapdt 

Gomardana (A place name?) 
Adjalipriya 

Vaidiga ? 

Veshititaka 

Makarandama 

Angabba 


Visalaksha 


Town 


Vayilabhomi 


Lampaka 
Mathura 
Lanka 

‘Sipa 

Kosala 
Pandyamathurd 
Malaya 

Kerala 
Pratishthin 


Paundra 
Tarangavatt 
Pitaigalya 
Bharukaccha 


Tatiskandha 
Satpura 
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Identification 

3. Nagardhana, near Ramtek, 
N. of Nagpur. 

Between Ghazni and Kabul 


rivers. 
Lamghan or Laghman 
1 


Madura. 
Malabara. 


1, A frontier tribe at the limits 
of Aryan India, 
2, In Orissa. 


2 

Pitalkhora 

Broach 

Nasik. 

Karad, Satara Distt. 
Tosali? 


N. Kanara Distt., (Banavasi) 
2 


‘Tewar, Jabalpur Diss 

Name of a tribe of Jalandhara 
and Kangra region 

Aira-Khera (Mathura distt.) 

Kosam (Allahabad) 

2 


Kampila in Farrukhabad, 
distt. (U.P.) 


Passala of Ptolemy; East of 
Ganga; one of the cities of 
Paficala 
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Yaksha 
Drighadhanu 


Paraijaya 

Taritka 

Kutardrka 
Aholakhala-Mekhalit 
Siddhayatra 
Mahasena 


Puratjaya 
Pushpadanta 
Magadha 
Parvata 
Susbeoa 
‘Sukhiivaha 
‘Virababu 
Anilyasa 
Bhadrika 
Katankata 


Afoka 
Mandaka 
Siddhartha 
Manikinana 
Kata and Vikata 
Vaikeatika 
Dhruva 
Madhyamiktya 
Saubhadra 
Vairitaka 
Jarhbhaka 
Prabhatkara 
Candaka 


\"s eldest son 
‘Skandaksheti 
Ushtrapida 
Mandalisana 
Marici 

Lankeswara 
Mababhuja 
Dharmapala 
Jinarshabha 
Hemayata and Satagiri 
Pramardana 
Trisdlapani 
Paicdlaganda 


Town 
Varuna 


Yaudheya 
Kurukshetra 
Kurukshetra 
Kurukshetra 
Sruighoa 
Kotivarsha 


Kotivarsha 
‘Campa 
Girivraja 
Goyoga 
Nagara 
Kakandi 
Siketa 
Kaudimbi 
Bhadrikt 
Ambashtha 


Kail 
Ajitatijaya 
Akakaksha 
Saindhava 
Kapilavastu 
Gindhara 
Dwarkinilaya 
Madhyamiki 

2 

Sarapura 
Marubhomi 
Kashmir 
‘Jatapura 
Kashmirasandha 
Chinabhami 
Kavsika 
Kolinda 
Mandala 

Ramakakshaya 
Kapisi 

Babli 

Khasa 
Tokhara 
Sindhusdgara 
Kalifiga 
Tripura 
Dramila 


Identification 

‘On confines of Rajputana to 
the W, of Delhi 

A tribe of Punjab 


N. of Thanesar 
Korygaza of Ptolemy, or in 
the Paundravardhana Bhukti 


Bhagalpur 

of 
(Pataliputra) 
iy 


Ayodhya. 


Near Pataliputra 

1, People W. of Sibi and Tri- 
garta 

2, In East between Kasi and 
Tamralipti 

3, Central India, Ptolemy 


‘Towards Punjab 
2 
Bank of Indus 


{near Chittora) 
2 
Rajputana desert 


Land of Jats. 


China 

Kusika in N.W. 
Kangra 

2 

2 

Kapisa, Begram 
Bactria 
Himalayan tribe 
Oxus. 

Delta of Sindhu 


‘Tewar, Jabalpur Distt. 
1 


Kumbhodara 
Makaradhvaja 
Citrasena 
Ravana 


Priyadaréana 
Pidgala 
Kuribhira 
Gopiia 
Alaka 

Bali 

Nandi 
Vaisravana 


Vaisravana, 


Town 
Raa 
Patala 


Pupdartka 
Mahapura 
Darada 
Ambalima 
Kamada 
Babbadadhama 
Kapist 
Patrivata 
Sakasth 
Parata 
Ketaka 
Pundravadhana 
Uddhiyanaka 
Kohala 

Maru 

Vokkana 
Ramatha 


Patntya 
Rastna 
Rajagriba 
Ahicchatri 
Alakipura 
Grimaghosha 
Nandinagar 
Devativatira 


Adakavatl 
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Patalene on the mouth of 
Indus 


1b, 60 miles above Attock. 


sepeee 


hie iad 
Seistan 

Parada? 
2 


Rajshahi Distt. Bengal 
Swat Valley 


2 

Sandy region of Chitral 

Beyond Oxus. 

Between Ghazni and Wakk- 
hana 


2 

r 

hf 

2 

‘Nandner, near Ujjaini 

Sankissa, near Farrukhabad, 
UP. 

Alakipurt 


Iconography of Jaina 
Yakshas and Yakshis 


‘The details contained in the Ripamandana, Vastusdra and Apardjitapriechd have been tabulated 
here. All these texts give almost similar descriptions of the Yakshas and Yakshints. Sometimes, 
some additional details are also found. Those cognizances which are common in all the texts, 
and those which are additional have been compiled here as follows. Brackets indicate alternative 
names at the corresponding place in the different lists found in the texts quoted above. 


A. YAKSHAS 
Yaksha Colour, Cognizance mudra Vahana 
Gomukha Golden-white, Four-armed Elephant, bull 
Varada, rosary, noose and citrus. 
Mabayaksha Black, Eight-armed Elephant 


Varada, mace, rosary, noose, 
citrus, abhaya, goad, spear 
Trimukha Black, Six-arms, Three faces and eyes. Peacock 
Mongoose, club, abhaya, citrus, 
serpent, rosary, battle-axe, conch, 
wheel, yarada. 
Yakshandyaka Black, Four-armed Elephant, Swan 
(livara, Caturnana) Citrus, rosary, mongoose, goad 
Serpent, noose, Swan, Vajra. 


Tumburu White, four-armed, Garuda 
Varada, spear, serpent, noose, fruit. 

Kusuma Blue, Four-armed; two-armed Deer 
fruit, abhaya, mongoose, rosary, mace. 

Mataiiga Blue, Four-armed Elephant, ram 
vilva, mongoose, goad, noose, mace. 

Vijaya Green, Two-armed, Four-armed, Swan, pigeon 
three eyes 


Wheel, mace, animal (mongoose?), 
noose, abhaya, varada. 
Jaya (Ajita) White, Four-armed Tortoise 
Citrus, rosary, Mongoose, kunta, 
spear, fruit, Varada, 
Brahma White, four-armed, six-armed, Lotus, Swan 
four-faces, three-eyes, 
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Yaksha Colour, Cognisance mudra Vahana 
Citrus, mace, noose, abhaya, 
mongoose, goad, rosary, varada, 


‘Yakshet White, four-armed, three-eyed. Bull. 

(livara) Citrus, mace, mongoose, rosary, 
‘Tristla, fruit, varada. 

Kumara White, four-armed, ‘Swan, peacock 
Citrus, bow, arrow, mongoose, 
fruit, varada. 

‘Sapmukha White, four-armed, twelve-armed Peacock 


fruit, wheel, arrow, Khariga, noose 
rosary, mongoose, bow, vesscl, 
goad, abltaye, vajra, varada, 


Pitala Red, six-armed, three-faced Crocodile 
(Kinnara) lotus, khariga, noose, mongoose, 

vessel, rosary, goad, bow, arrow, 

fruit, varada. 
Kinnara Red, six-armed, three-faced. Tortoise 
(Patala) Citron, mace, abhaya, mongoose, 


Totus, rosary, vajra, goad, arrow, 
varada, fruit, 

Garuda Black, four-armed, boar-faced, Boar, parrot 
Citron, lotus, mongoose, rosary, 
noose, goad, fruit, varada, 


Gandharva Black, four-armed. Swan, parrot 
Varada, noose, citrus, goad, lotus, 
abhaya, fruit. 
Yakshet, Black, six-faced, twelve-armed, Conch, donkey 
(Yakshendra, six-armed. 
‘Yakshesa) Citrus, arrow, Khadga, mace, noose, 


abhaya, mongoose, bow, a skin-vessel, 
spear, goad, rosary, vajrdri(?), fruit 
varada, 
Kubera Indrayudha (Give-coloured), four-faced, Lion, elephant. 
(One face like Garuda), 
eight or four-armed, 
varada, battle-axe, spear, abhaya 
citrus, Sakti, club, rosary, noose, 


goad, fruit. 
Varuna White, four-faced, with Jaydmukuja, Bull 
4Aparipati) eight or six-armed. 


Citrus, mace, arrow, Sakti, mongoose 
lotus, bow, battle-axe, noose, goad, 
serpent, vajra, 
Bhrikuti Golden, four-headed, three-eyed, Bull 
four or eight-armed. 
Citrus, Sakti, mace, abhaya, 
mongoose, battle-axe, vajra, rosary, 
miilasakti(?), shield, damaru, 
Gomedha Black, three-headed, serpent-like, Man 
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Yoksha Colour, Cognizance mudra Vahana 
(Parsva) six-armed, 

Citrus, battle-axe, wheel, mongoose, 

spear, Sakti, bow, arrow, bhrindi, 

(Fig-tree?) mace, fruit, varada. 


Pariva Black, elephant-headed or serpent-hooded, Tortoise Elephant 
(Mataiga) four-armed. 

Citrus, serpent, mongoose, fruit, 

varada, lotus, noose, goad. 
Matahga ‘White(?black) two-armed, Elephant 
(Gomedha) mongoose, citrus. 

B. Yaxsumvs 

Cakresvart Golden, four, eight, twelve-armed, Garuda, lotus, or both 
(Apraticakra, vyarada, arrow, wheel, jakti, speat, in combination) 
Cakresi) citrus, noose, bow, vajra, goad abhaya. 
Ajitabala (Ajité, Rohiel) White, four-armed, Iron-seat, Chariot, 


varada, noose, citrus, goad, 
conch, wheel, abhaya. 


Duritari (Prajfvati) White, four, or six-armed, Ram 
varada, rosary, fruit, abhaya 
Kalik (Vajra-Srifkhala) Black, four-armed. Lotus, Swan 


varada, noose, serpent, goad, 
rosary, phalaka, lotus. 


‘Mabakals (Naradattiké) Golden, four-armed, Lotus, white-Elephant 
varada, noose, citrus, goad, wheel, 
vajra, fruit. 
Syama Black (Golden), four-armed Man, horse 
(Acyuta, Manovegt) ——_varada, noose, bow, abhaya, vajra, 
wheel, fruit. 
Bhrikuti Yellow (Black), four-armed. Boar, cat, bull 
Gvalamalin’) Khaiiga, mace, shield, battle-axe, 
ghanja (bell), rrisala, fruit, vara 
Sutirika, White (Yellow), four-armed. Bull, tortoise 
(Sutra, Mahakatt) varada, rosary, pitcher, goad, 
yajra, mace, abhaya 
‘Agoki (Manavi) Black (or colour of mudga, greenish- 
black) four-armed Lotus, boar, 
varada, noose, fruit, goad, 
‘Manavi (Gaurl) White (Golden), four-armed. Lion, black deer 
varada, mace, pitcher, goad, noose, lotus, 
Candt Black, four-armed, two-armed, Horse, or crocodile 
(Pracanda varada, Sakti, Slower, mace, lotus 
Gandhari) fruit, 
Vidita Green (black), four or six-armed, Lotus, aerial-car 
(Virata) arrow, bow, noose, serpent, varada, 
Khariga, shield. 
Aakusi White (Golden), four-armed Lotus, Swan 


(Ankués, Khaniga, noose, carma-phalaka, goad, 


Bala (Jaya) 


Dbarint 
(Vijaya) 


Dharanapriya 
(Wairorya, 

Aparijita) 

Nadarakta 
(Naradatta, 
Bahuripa) 
Gandharva 
(Gandhari, Camunda) 


Ambika (Kashmandi) 


Padmavati 


Siddbayika 


Santa (Kalika) 


Colour, Cognizance mudra 
bow and arrow, fruit, varada, 
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Vahana 


White, (Blood-red), four or six-armed, Fish, Tiger. 


Lotus, goad, abhaya, trifala, 

noose, wheel, damaru, varada. 

White, (Golden) four-armed. 

book, lotus, kamandalu, arrow, 

conch, vajra, wheel. 

White (Golden), four or six-armed. 
Citrus, spear, a wooden-club 

with iron-head (Mushundf), lotus, 
vajra, wheel, noose, goad, fruit, varada, 
Black (Golden), four-armed, 

Citrus, lotus, noose, rosary, 

vajra, wheel, fruit, serpent. 

Black, four-armed. 

varada, rosary, citrus, Sakti, 

Khaiiga, shield, flower 

White (Golden), two or four-armed 
varada, rosary, citrus, spear, 

Khaiiga, shield. 

White (Blood-red), four or eight-armed. 
Varada, Khaviga, Citeus, pitcher 

(2 Kunta), spear, mace, noose, 

Vajra, wheel, damaru, rosary. 

Yellow, (Golden, Green), two or four- 
armed. 

Amramaiijari, serpent, noose, goad, 
child, citrus, fruit, yarada, 

Bronze-red (Golden, blood-red), 
four-armed, 

Lotus, noose, goad, citrus, fruit, varada. 
Blue, (Green, golden), two or 
four-armed. 

book, abhaya, arrow, citrus, Veena. 
Golden (black); four-and cight-armed, 
varada, rosary, spear, abhaya, 

Triéila, goad, bow, arrow, and wheel. 


Lotus, Garuda. 


Peacock, 
Black-boar. 


Lotus, Lion. 
Lotus, 


‘ashtapada 


Bhadrasana, 
Serpent. 


Swan, Monkey. 


Cock. 


Lion or Bhadrdsana 
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‘Abhaya 97;—pura 

‘Abhirati 74 
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‘Abode—of Yakshas 18, 91, 92, 93, 
‘96fa;—in gates 91,92; in lakes 

platforms, 91, 92;—in trees 
93-94;—as platform in reliefs 92; 
‘see under Habitat, sanctuary, 
shrine, Temple 

‘Acchimatt (yn) 45, 63 

‘Acyuta (yn) 174 

‘Adakavatt 171 

‘Adambara (y) 47 

faeva fo, 

adhivasa 76ts, 

Adipabbata 96 

‘ayakilaka 39 

Agastya 29, 34 

‘Agni 11, 12f0, 15, 16, 19, 22 

‘Axniti 130 

Agrodaka 168 

Ahicchatra 169, 171, (y—image of — 
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Ajakalaka (y) 114-15, 150 

Ajakalipaka (y) 37, 39, 40, 40f., 
114, 119 

Ajlia (y) 172 

Ait (9m) 174 

Ajitabala (yn) 174 

Ajitanjaya 168, 170 

‘Ajjuna 48, 100 

‘Akshayarnivika (9) 108 

‘Alakit (yn) 171 
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‘Alakapura 62, 62n., 171 
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Alavaks (y) 24, 37, 38, 38n,, 39n,, 41, 
42, 160; abode of—150n; uscd 
vuilha of—150n; itthigara of 90; 
malevolence of—40; possession by 
153; rajttavimana of—90, relief 
of—137; temple of—90; vattha- 
vudha of—150 

Atavantin 164 

Alavi 43n, 90 

Alia (yn) 43, 58, 123, 

Allied Motifs: yakstas and —132- 
144 

Alokasundart (yn) $8 

‘aman 20, 37 

‘Amaraparpata 163 

Ambas{ba 170 

Ambiki (yn) 79, 107, 126, 128; 
forms of—130; iconography of 
130, 175; legends of-—-129-130; 
images of ~130-131;—images with 
Gomedha 128, 131;—"s temple 91 

Ambulima 171 

Amogha (y) 29, 64 

‘Amoba (y) 46n, 50 dayisl (y) $0 

‘Anubboga (y) 112, 169 

Ananda (y) 168,—pura 168 

‘Aniidhiya (y) 47 

Anantamatt (yn) 128, 175 

Anantayleyd (yo) 127 

Anfiyasa (y) 112, 170 

Ancesior-worship 6, 145, 146, 165; 
and yakshas 145, 146 

Angabha (9) 169 

‘Andhicasundari (yn) $8 


Aniconie (y) Symbols 104 

Animal-faced;—headed (y) figures 
133-135 

Animism 6-7, 165 


Anita (y) $8 

Anita (yn) 58, 

Anjalipriya (y) 169 

Ankura (y) 156 

‘Ankusa (yn) 174; Ankust 174 

Anopama (yn) $8, 106n. 

Anotaita 45n, 620, 9 
of Kubera 62a 

Antila (y) $8 

Anvhrida 31 
Apampati (y) 173 

Aparkiita (y) 47;—167, 

Apardjita (yn) 175 

‘Appearance of—(y) 19:20, 40, 148, 

littering—of (y) 148; golden 

Fried of (y) as a 
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“Apraticakra (y) 174 

Apuaras 2, 3, 31, 32 33, 1208 
‘common features of —with (y) 3; 
in court of Kubera 64; (y)"s birth 
from—33 

Aporapa (y) 34 

‘Arakarabhi 127 

Sramadevara 93n, 

Araniuka (y) 30, 35, 156, 1595 thrtha, 
of-89n, 

Ardoxsho 78 

Atish{a 76 mountain;—neml (y) 
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Arjuna (y) 168 

‘Axjundyana 168 
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Arya (yn) 7a 
Aryami (y) 20 
Avanga (y) 46n, 169 
asardpadhart 1483 (9) 
Asita (y) 151 


siti (yn) 38 
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Afoka (y) 50, 170 

‘Asoki (yn) 58, 174 

avhtopriya 62a, Kubera’s weapon 

‘AssamukhI (yn) see under Asya 
mukht 

Asthikagrima 51, (y) of ~$1,90 

‘Asura 14 

Advamukht (yn) So, 5, 410, 
134, 139, 148, 180, 154. 
134, from Rajasthan 1354 

Atanitiva Suita 37, 38, 380, 

Atavaks (y) 167 

Kjavi 167, 171 

Atharvan-Prajapati 23 

‘Atidayavatl (yn) 58 

Atlantes 137 (y) a8~137 

Atean 11, 16, 24, (y) as ated or 
anotia 23 

Alta (y) 55;-of  Sarital 
Afahiisa (y) 53, 530, S40. 

Altribules~of () 125, 149-150 

Avanti 61, 114, 168, 169;—as Kube~ 
ra’s birth place 61; yakshas of — 
118 

“Avaruddhake (y) 37, 39, 155 

asa 46 

ayatonaof yakshas $0, 52;—of 
Vaitravana S3n, 860. 


55; 


‘Babbada (y) 17); ~dhama 171 
‘Badgad (y) image from—122 
Babli 170 

Bahudhainyaka 168, 

BahuputrikA 30, 75, 750, 1010. 

Bahuputia 46, 
‘dra’s wife 82; 

Baburapl (yn) 127, 175 

Baindla 163, 

Baka (y) 32 

Bala () 169 

Bala (y) 32 

Bala (yo) 175 

Balndeva 430, 85 

bali vo (9) 98 

Bali (y) 171 

Batibhadra (y) 330. 

Banaras 51, 113, 147, 155, 166, Tin- 
‘duga park of =S1, 147, (y) worship 
fat~ 113, see under Varanasi 

Benevolence of (y) 15,46, 47, 36 
156-161 

Besnagar-Yaksha images 109, 110 

Bhadda 52 

‘Bhadr& (yo) 31, 32, 62, 63, 78, 81, 
146, 168; Kubera's wife—31, 62; 
=vatias Manibhodris wife S4n. 

Bhadraka;~Karna (y) 169;~pura 

la 168 Bhadraka (y) 46n 


Bhangira 52,—vana 52;—yofa $2 

Bharadvaja $7 

bharagab 105, 123,~in Mathura art 
123 see under bhdravahaka 

Bharata 32, 81 

Bharateya (y) 32 

Bharnipur 110,~(y) images 110 

‘Bharhutely) figures 116-119 

bharavahaka 121, 122, 124, 
image from Bhojpur 137, 1. 
‘under bharagih. 

Bharuka (y) 108 

Bharukacchs 168, 169 

Bhat{a (yn) 101 

dhayana $3, 44;—pura 46 

Bhayavaha (9) 32 

Bhima 29 

Bhima (yn) $8 

Bhiru 20, ~a (y) 32 

Bhishaya (y) 168 

Bhitd 122, 120, (y) image from—112 

Bhola (y) 47 

Bholaka —see Bhola 

Bhrikuti (y) 173, 174 

bhunmadera 2, 37, 93; (y) a8—37 

Bhuljatt (ya) 45, 63, 119, 143—~ 
daughters 63;—Kubera’s wife 45, 
8 

Bhubaneshwar 122; (y) images from 
—region 122 

Bihelaga (y) 480. see under Vi- 
bhelaga 

Bimbisira 41, —a yaksha 64 

Biravai 110, (y) images from—110 

‘Birth: yakshas'—stories $7, 144, 1475 
—from Apsaras 33 

Bodhgaya—yaksha figures 120 

Bodhisaitva 440, 

Bodrai 163 

Brahma 6, 11, 19, 24,25; Brahman 
16, 22, 220, 23, 24, 26; Brahman 
Yaksha In, 17-18, 19, 21, 22; 
‘Yaksha 126, 172 

Brabmavatl 108 

Brihadentha (y) 1 

Brihaspati (y) 167 

Buddha 16, 27, 36, 39, 42, 43, 33, 
$8, 75;—and Yakshas 37-40, of 
Mathura 123, Yaksha's disbelief 
in the—'s doctrine 37, 38; yakshas" 
‘enmity towards—'s disciples 38 

Buddhaghosa 382, 

Huddhist-association of Yakshas 
5S; —mode of Yaksha Worship 
intexis 44;~texts on Yakshas 
spread 44;—types_ of Yakshas 
in texts 37; Ambivaleot 41-42; 
Benevolent 40-81, Converted 37- 
40; Malevolent 40; Neutral 42; 
Yaksha in—literature 35-45 


~(y) 
. 900 


Caitearatha 62n., 62 

Caitya St, $2, 86, 87, 89, 159 (y) 

44, 93-94; Aggalava 42, 
Ananda 42, Bahuputia 42, 82, 
Cipata 42, Gotamaka 42, 
Gupasila. 30a, Mapimalaka 43, 
Sirndada 42; Satiamba 43; 
Udena 42, 43—rukkhit3; twenty 
one=S1; Vaidravana—Slo;—at 
Vesili=42 

‘Cakredvarl (yn) 128, 129, 174; exclu 
sive worshippers of—129; icono~ 
‘raphy of—174; images of—128, 
at Deogarh 127, Khajurabo 128 

Cakshuraksha 46n, 

Calendea (y) 106 2 

Campi 46, 50, 167, 170, yakshas 
of=118, 

Candi 142; —Kubera’s wife—11 
2s Hirti's precursor 116; 
Kinnari 116. 

‘Candaka (y) 170 

Candana (y! 57 

Cavgt (y) 174 

Canded (yn) 95;—at Bharhut 115- 
116, 143 

Candramukha (y) 4n,, 95 

Candraprabha (y) 32 

Candrodaya $2o., a mountain 

Cateka (9) 460, 

Cannibalism 154, 155, 165 

Caravan 160, deities of —160 

Carendra 7in. 

Caturinana (y) 172 

CaturgapaS0.. $9;—Yakshas 59;— 
distinct from Yakshas $9 

Cetiya (yn) 39,36, 134, 159 

Ceylon 45, yakshas of —45 

Caudhuta (y) $8 

Chiefs 36,40, 41,46, 46n., 57, STO. 
58, S8n..63, 124, 146 

Cinabhaini 76, 170 

113; (y) image from 


Citragupta (y) 167 

‘Citrakalt (yn) Zin. 

Citraksht (ya) $8 

Clttaraja (y) 44, 440,, 89, 99. 

Cittasena (y) $8, 171 
Civikungalt (y) Tin, 106 

Composite motifs 13 

Control $6; over yakshas 100 101, 
100n., rituals to—Yakshas 101 

Converied -Yakshas 38, 39, 47-48. 

Cora 164;—deva 164;—devl 164,—nt 
164 

Cosmology 21-22, 47 

Culakoki 95, 118, 143 


Culakokanad’ 118 

Coltof Yakshas arose from; 42; 14- 
17; expansion and development 
17.56; Epics 27-31; Buddhist texts 
35-45, Jnin literature 45-53; Medl« 
‘eval works 53-6; Purllaps 31-35; 
Vedio 14-21 

Cunga 116 

Curse 55 


Dadhimukha (y) 158 

Daksha 6, 56 

Dama (y) 32 

Dangapani (y) 34, 113, 125 

Darada 171 

Daruka (y) 168;—pura 168 

Datta (yn) 710. 

Demi-gods 2-6, 14,—and (y) 20, 31, 
36, 37, 37m. 45, 46, $5, 590., hierae 
chy of ~31, 37 

Deogarh 127 

Departed Heroes 147; as (y) 

Deva 2, 4,14, 140., 30, 37;—jana Sn., 
—jani (a yakshi) 32, 32m, 8 
—sakhab 19; —smita 
118;—tavatira 174; 
33 

Devi (yn) 470, 

‘Dhamma 146 

Dhana (9) 50 

Dhanada (y) 71n.;—servant of Kart 
tikeya 4; Kubera—$ 

Dheneda 72, 106, 105; Indra as—4 

Dhanddbipa 61 

Dhanapati 4, 61, 105, 

Dhanamitra 53 

Dhanapala (y) 46n. 

Dhanapaha 169 

Dhaneivara 4 

Dhanyaért 1580. 

Dhirapa (y) 59, 167;—priy a yake 
shot 175 

Dharspati 167 

Dharios 175 

Dhwanendra (y) 79, 128 

Dharma 28,~a(y) 28;~ pila (y) 170 

Dhenuka 1330. 

Dhruva 64,—a(y) 170 

DhOmaketu 53 

Dhimalekba (yn) $3n., 54 

Dhumarakkha 96,—a mountain 

Dhyiini Buddha 71 

Didarganj 108, 109;—Yakshi identi- 
fied with Haritt 109) 

Digha (y) 36n,, 42, $7 

Dighiyu 39 

Dipella 45 

Diptasikh (y) 53 

Dirgha (y) 63,—davisbtra (y) 33n,, 
—Vardhana (y) 159 


Distpamukha (y) 36 

Dombis 47, a tribe 

Donkey-fuced 133 (y) figures 

Dramila 170 

Drighadhanu (y) 170 

Drighanima (y) 168 

Dubsaha (y) 75a, 

Dalley 164 

Dumduma 122, (y) image from—122 

Dundubhi (y) $3n., 560. 81 

Dungaradeo 164 

Duritiri (yn) 174 

Duryodhana 118,~a (y) 168 

Dwirkt 167,—nilaya 170;—part $2; 
‘yaksha shrine of—puri S20, 

Dyutimana (y) 32 


Ekakaksha 109 

Elephant 133,—headed figures from 
Mathura, | Raith 133;—headed 
yakshio' 133; Yaksha on an—146 
Eilamma 163 

Epics 27-31 (y) in 27-31 

Erakikaksha 169 

Erupla 163 

Etymology of (y) 9-11 

Ethnic: Yakshas as—group  360,, 
—traits of Yakshas 44-45 


Fallen Wartiors—as(y) 28 

Feast—in(y)"s honour 98 

Feriilty: and cy) 157 

Fish-tailed—(y) figures 133n. 

Fotklore: (y)—depicted at Amara~ 
‘vati 137, Gandhara 137 


Gajasihvaya 169 

Gajatunga 1130, 

Gamani 162 

Gambling $5, 157 

Gangita (y) 116-117 

Gapa 122, 126, (y) bora of—31 
Gandiabbs 37, 57 

Gandhanidana 62, 96, Kubera's 
hhabitat—60, 61; Kubera's son 
=63n., 116-—as  Purnabhadea's 
palace 34 

Glindhara 125, 170, (ya) of —S5 

Gandhart 128, 174, 175 

Gandharva 2, 5, 14, 31, 32, 33)—and 
yaksha 2-3, 3n,, iconography of 
yaks 173, 

Gandharva (yn) 175 

Gangitinduga (y) 158 

126 

Gangadatta 97 

Gangsta 117 

Gingeya 116 

Gangita 117 

Gasngamma 163 
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Gordabha (y) 3n., $8, 120n., 137, 
145, 156; figure of -133 

Gardablaka 169 

Garuda (y) 126, 167, 173, 

Gauri 174 

Gaya 39, Sin, 

Ghanjikaroa (9) 125; Mathura 
image of 133 

Ghantika (y) 47, 133 

Genealogy 32-33 

‘Ghordl (yn) 58;—vatl(y) 58 

Gitkula (y) 168 

Giriovanga (y) 169 

Girinagara 168 

Giriyraja 170 

Gods 
laukika and vaidika 105 

Gokaroa (y) fish-tailed figures of 
133; Mathura reliefs. of 133, 
133n,, terracotta of-=133n, 

Gollaja 47 

Gomardana (9) 169 

Gomedha (y) 79, 174, iconography 
of—I74; images of 128; relief of 
=133 

Gomukha (y) 126, 127, 128, 172, 
iconography of—172, Kushina 
images of 1270., Tumain—133 
Grotesque 114, 122, 124 

Gopaia (y) $7,171 

Gotamaka (y) 42, 420.,—Caitya 43 

Goyoga 170 

Groka 152, 153 

Grimaghosha 171 

Griddhakata 167 

Groups—of (y) 36 


ities 47, 58 

Guhisvimin} (yn) 101 

Guhyoks 2, 5, Sn, 19m, 105n,, 
—Kubera’s servant 19 

Gubyakat (yn) $8 

Guhyottamari (yn) 58 

Gula (y) $7 

Gumbiya (y) 154 

Gunanidhi 64 

Gupta (yn) 170, 


Habltat—of (y) 33, 37, 42, Sta. 
88-89, 91, 92, 96, see under abode, 
sanctuary, shrine, temple 

Hoiranavata yarsha 30, 

Haoumaitra 168 

Haradavla 164 
Harasd 166 

Haribhadra (y) 4b, 

Hariketa (y) 32, 32n., 33-34, 85, 84, 
147;—as  Siva’s attendant 3339 

me as Harasu 164 

Haripingala (y) 
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Harita (ya) 380., 58, 73; 
panna 380, 

Hartti (yn) 30, 69, 71, 82,89, 96, 
109, 158, 160;—'s association with 
various cities. 74, 76, 770. 
Buddha's sanction to— worship 76; 
Child devouring—and her counter~ 
parts 75-76; cult of—76; converted 
14 legends of-—73-75; stupa and, 
temples of-—76, 77; typology of —'s 
images 78 

Hemanetra (y) 64 

‘Hemaratha (y) 32 

Hemavata (y) 24, 25, 57, 96, 145, 
170,—of Himayant 43n.,—a monk 
42 

Hercules 105 

Hetti (y) 57 

Himalaya 96 

Hindukush 165 

Hiragika (y) 47 

Hirapytksha 32 

Hiri (y) $7 
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Horse-faced: see under ASvamukhi 

Hospital scenes 136 

‘Humans—born as (y) 55 

Hungika (y) 51, $20, 
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and reliefs 107-108 

Iconography~of (y) 104-107, 113- 
114, 131; of Jain (y) & (yn) 172+ 
175; texts on (y)—105-106 
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330, 
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hana-Kusbana Phase 121-1 
Post Kushana Phase 125-131 
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tra 124n,, 125, Allahabad Museum 
112, Badgad 122, Besoagar-Vidié x 
109, 110; Bharat Kala Bhavan 112, 
113, Bharatpur region 110, Bhita 
112, Biravai 110, Bhuvsneshwar re~ 
pion 122; Central Indian tradition 
127, Chopera 109a., 113; Gandhira 
125, Gyaraspur 126, Itawa 124, 
Shing ka Nogla 112, Kosam 111, 
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Mehrauli 120, Nasik 121, Noh 
110, Panchagan 122, Parkham 110, 
Partabgath 111, Patoa 107-109, 
Pitalkhora 121, 122, Sanchi 
121, 126, Sarnath 111, South India 
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120, Mathura 121, Nogarjana- 
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(y) and musical instruments 137, 
Swylistic Features 107-108, 113- 
M4 

Inda (y) 57, 

Indaka (y) 25 
din 38n. 

Indakija 43, $8;—near Rajagriba 43 

Tndita (y) $8 

Indra 4, 120,, 13,14, 16, 22, 1130, 
124, 168;—named sons of Kubera 
63;—viseacvis Kubera 4 

Indrapura 168 

Indraiarma 970. 

Trandati 135 

sana 105 

vara (y) 126, 172, 173, 

Karajana ¥7 

Thi 132 ring 


143, 96;—pusealavi- 


Jain —Yakshas and Yakshints 48-49, 
126-131;~iconography of yakshas 
‘and yakshigls 172-175,—Iterature 
on Yaksha cult. 45-53;—Yakshas 
‘and Yakshini’s in Central India 
126; Deogath 127, Dhubela 
Museum 128, Khajuraho 127, 128, 
‘Western Iodian paintings 129 

‘Saks 162, 164 

Takheya 164 

Jakhai 164 

Jakbaiyya 162, 16%, aniconic figure 
of 164. 

Jakkhiiyayana 90-91 

Jakkint 163, a form of dance 

Jakhinl 162 

Jakhol 164, Jakhin 164 

Takhiot 163: a ballet 

Jakkhamaba 99) 

Takkhaguia $20. 

Jakkulus 162, 163 atribe in Andhra 
and Karaataka—descendants of 


‘Yokshas 162;—Rekula 163; = 
‘musical metre 
Jambhake (y) 20, 170 
Jambhala 71, 71o., 730. 75, 78, 79, 


‘87, 101n,, 106; epithets of—72— 


Janavasabha (y) 380, 645 
panna 380. 

Janesabha () 57 

Jar 75 

‘Jitapura 170 

Jatudhi 96; a mountain 

Jaya (y) 172 

‘Jaya (yn) 58, 175 

Jayanta (y) 47, 113, 113 
19 

Jayasena (y) 96, 158 

Jinapalita 46, Sin, 

Sinarakshita Sin, 

Jinarshabha (y) 170 

SWvahatiha ds 

divaka (y) 19 

Jokhai 164 

Jotika 36,—'s Yaksha guards 36 

Jrimbba 59a.;—ka Sn, 39, 156 see 
under Yambhaka 

‘Jvaliend}int (yn) 128, 129, 174,—"s ex~ 
elusive worshippsrs 129,—'s tate 
tric cult 129 

yest 75 

Jyotirlekba (yn) $30., $4 


vray 


Kitkandi 170 
Kaildsa 33, 62, 96;—inhablted by 
‘Yaksbas 33, by Kubera 62, 


Kila (y) 167 

Kalaghanja (y) 330, 

Kalagiri 135: 4 mountain 

Kalajihva (y) 330., 53 

Kalasena 52 

Kalagodara (y) 169 

Kalavela 41, 440, 

Kall (yn) 43,75, 
‘habitats 69 


Kalika (yn) 128, 175, iconography 
of 174 

Kalings 52, 168, 169, 170 

Kalmashapada (y) 38, 167 

Kamada 171 

Kamma 146 

Kamadeva33 

Kimakimt 156;—Yakshas as—156 

Kamalsgarbba 35 

Kambala (y) 32 

Kampana (y) 31 

Kampilya 64, 169 

Kamasettha (y) 57 

Kamavallt 163, 
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Kana (yn) $8 Kimpurusha, 5, 29 lance 779;—'s lasciviousness 63; 
Kanabhati (y) 94m, Kinnara 2, 4, 5,37; Yaksha 16%; lokopala—46, —47;—lord of 
Kanakskundala (yn) 34, 85n. _ iconography of—173 Gubyakas 5, 60, Nairrtis 60, 
—Purpabhadras wife 34, 85a, Kinnughandu (y) 57 Piéaca 60, Rakshasas 19, 60, 
Kancana (y) 32 Kirti 81 Yakshas 46, 60; Maharaja 20, 38, 
Kandarpa (yn) 128, 175, iconogra- Kohala 171 
phy of—175 Koka 118, kokanada 118, 
‘Kanduti (y) 105 Koliya 44, 
Kanhadasa 121 Kosala 169 
Kanyaka (y) 32 Kosalt 169 
Kapalika 5S Kolivarsha 170 
Kaparddin (y) 102, 156 Krakucchanda 167 
Kapila 6n.,31, 168, 169;—a Yaksba Kratusthall 31, 320, 32;—a 
35,—a Yaksha chief 63 ‘Yakshini 32 
Kapildiksba (y) 330. Kerigangl 31m. 32 
Kapilavastu 44, 167, 170 Keidangeya (y) 32 Parvatl 590; 66, 6h 
Kapist 170, 171 Krishna 28, 330, 62;—'s wine-cup 64 
jnagapura $1, Yaksha’s park at— Keita (y) 32 65, 66n; sce under Vaitravana 
st Kritalaya 167 Kuberamucarla 163 
Keralaka (y) 171 Krodh 6;—Daksba's daughter $7— Kulinda 170 
Karhafaka 169 ‘Yaksha's mother 57 Kollogepuraoagara 930; Yaksha 
Karoti 59n, Kshemaka (y) 132 image at—93n, 
Karoipani 5; etymo'ory of—$9n., Kshetrapila 108 Kumara (y) iconography of—173 
class of Yaksha 59 Kubera, 4,5, 50.14, 16, 19, 199. Kumbhakanna 39a Yaksha 40, 


Yaksha named— 20, 26, 31, 45, 53, $3n,, $4n,, 56n., of Atavi 43 
58, 78, 7 85, 96-98, Kumbhands 5, 37, 116, 159;—images 
Joln, 103, 104, 105n,, 106, 119, at Mathura 123 
9) 170 125, 126, 139, 143, 157, 159, 1600,, Kumbhita (y) 41, 96, 146, 171, 
Kasakandha 36 163,—'s Alakipurl 62, —'s anger —called Rijagahika 43 
Kashmie 170, Yakshas of-S50,, 45, 55, attendants of ~6f,— Kumbhodara (y) 171 


shinis of —$8 ‘Austro-Asiatic descent of the Kumuda (y) 32 
Kashmirasandha 170 word—59,—'s birth-rlories 63; Kunda (y) 41, 46,93 Kundadhana 
KAil 34, 160, 170, Hatikea of—34; — Brahma’s boon to—61; Caturma~ 
faksha of 160 Nirojika god—45, 65 chariot 
‘Kassapa Buddha 38n., 39 62,—'s club. 62;—'s consoris 62n, 


iha's father 37 


Kaéyapa 6, 11,—Yo) —'s cune on Yaksh: 


i, S4n, Kungula 74 


Kajapatan (yn) 470, 820, 35;—'s daughters 45; were dancers Kundald 82 
Katattha 26 43n, married to Sakka 450; Kungiya 41, 44—a village 44, 93 
Kausambi 50, 169, 170 Buddha's disciple—45; drunkard Kunit (yn) $8, 75, 154—of Kunit= 
Kauiks 170 —46n, 6; —’s elephant (Sarva- —magara 43, 75 
Kelasakata 150 Bhauma) 65; Elymolozy of the Kurukshetra 34-35, 97, 159, 170; 
Kalahapriya (y) 169 word $9.60; family 62; Yaksha-tivtha of--30, offerings to 
Kelimal (y) Tin. 106 festivals 660,,—'s fever 600;—'s_— Yakshas at—34 
Kerala 169 ‘radavidia ¥51;—'s gold 29; Kashmala 7in;—a Yaksha chief 71m, 
Ketania (yn) 58 —'s groves srotesque Kochmanda (y) 113, 
Ketint (yn) 6, 31, 38 ‘apperrance 32; guardian of norih- ‘KOshmangt (yn) 175 
Kejaka 171 fern quarters 65.66; handsome~ Kusika 76 
Ketumina (y) 32 46;—'s horses 62; ‘conic deriva Kustumbura (3) 32 
Khangaka (y) 169 tions from—T1-7%; iconography of Kusuma (y) 172; iconography of— 
Khara (9) 25, 39, 146 —loma = 66-61, 173, Images and Reliefs 172 

wRakshasa chief 133; relief of— of—from Bidoh 70, Besnagar Kusumavatt (yn) $8 

119-120, sotipana—380, rhut 68, Gyaraspur 71, Kusumapuravasint (ya) $8 
Kharadithika (y) 149 snban 70, Katara 70, Maholi Katadamétea (y) 168 
Kharaposhtha (y) 168 69, Mathur: 68-70, Modi 71, KQsararka (y) 170 
Khasht 6, 170,—Yakshas' mother $7 Moosancgir 67, Naresar 71, Kuffcara (y) 330, 
Khotan 10 (Orissa 69, Pabhosa 70, Padhavali Kuvanna (yn) 41, 149 
Khya 162; Yakshas kaown in Nepal 70, Ranimalya 70, Tershi 70, 

as—162 ‘Tumain 70; Indra and—60-61; Lakshmt 62n., 63, 69, 72, 78, 82, 87 
Kimbhira (y) 58 Tsanaand—60; —knower of Lambodara (y) 169 


Kimkara (y) 171 Dharma 63;—"s lakes 62;—"s. Lampaka 169 
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Lanks 61, 62, 169; Kubera's—61 
Lankeivara (y) 170 

Lath (yn) 63, 98; Kubera’s daughter 
—'s Vimdna 1460, 

Layava (yn) 112; image of—112 
Lingalaksha (y) $2 

Loheya (y) 32. 

Loheyt 32 

Lohitakkha (y) 390, 

Lohitikkhé (y) 40n., 1520, 
Lokantara (yn) 38 


Macakruka (y) 30, 35n., 97, 156, 159 

Madanamafjari (yn) 53n., 54, $6, 
81, 102, 160, Dundubli's daughter 
—36n. 

Madbusugandha 92 

‘Madhyamika 170 

Madhyamikiya (y) 170 

‘Madotkata (y) 1130. 

ha 43, 44, 51, BI 


Migadhi 162; Yokshas knowing 
1620. 
Magadha (y) 170 


Mahabhuja (y) 169 

Mabadevi (y) $8 

Mahiigiti (y) 168 

Mahijaya 32 

‘Mabsikilla (9) 113, 167 

Mahakalt (yn) 163, 174; leonography 
of—174 

Mahakoka 118 

Mabapura $1, 171 

Mahalsena (y) 170 

‘Mabiimanast (yn) 175 

‘Mahamay fri 58; Yakshas and place 
‘names in—167-171 

Mahanjas (9) 32 


Mabuere27 5% snd Yakshas 47, 


Mahigaksha (9) 41, 28, $8:icono- 
graphy,of—172 

Mahdyakshis $80 

Mahedvara (y) 93, 160, 167 

Makaradhvaja (y) 171 

Makarandama (y) 169 

Makbiideva (y) 37, 41m, 150, relief 
depicting, 95 

Malddhara 5, $9,—a class of Yaksha 
59, 163 

Matava 168 

Malaya 169 

‘Malevolence of Yaksha’s 47, 152 
154, 155 

‘Malhar 165 

Malint (yn) 127,fimege of—127 

Malla 44, 167 

Manava 167 

‘Manayi (yn) 174 

‘Manast (yn) 128, 175 


Mangala 170 

Mngaliisana (y) 170 

‘Mandaka (y) 170, 

Mandakint 33, a river 

Mandalaka 76n, a fever 

Mandgapa 168 

‘Mandara 62, 96, a mountain;—Kube- 
a's habitat 62; Mapibhadra’s~ 80 

Mandaraéobhi (y) 32 

Mandavi 169 

Mandiya (y) $7 

Mani 81,—a Yaksha 36n, 

Manibhadra 26, 


66, 67, 71n, 75, 80-85, 105, 106, 
148, 156, 157, 160, 164, 168; ~"s 
brothers 82's caltya, named 
Manila 
cconsoits 109;—a deity of travellers 
80;—'s family 81-82;~'s exclusive 
followers 43, 81,431 
J, Pawilys 109, Pakham 109; 
as “Indra among Yokshas 46,—~ 
as Kubera’s brother S6n; Kubera's 
servat Manik Pic 84, 
85, 164;—'s mother 81;—K0la 50; 
provenance of—'s cult 81, 
shrine $5, 83,—'s titles 80, Pardvax 
mautlin 80 
‘Mani -bhya 800;— cara $1, 37, 360; 


miin 105;—mat 28, 32, 60, 809)— 
‘mekhali 96n.;~éragvin BOn;~vara 
32, 320. 

Manchara (y) 158 

Manoharana (y) 460, 


Manojfia (yn) 101 

Manor 87, 

Monosilaiaia 43n, 
assembly at—43n, 

‘Manovegi (yn) 128, 174 

Mantra $2,—attracting Yakshiois 
1000. 

‘Manusha (y) 460, 


park 
150, 


Yaksha 


Manushya (y) 46;—a Yaksha chief Ni 


46 

Mira 38n, 111, 123;—kanya_ 123; 
—putra 132, 1380, Yakshas of— 
faction 380, 111 

Mardana (y) 168 

Maremma 163 2 village deity 

Mariamma 163 a village deity 

Miici (y) 29, 31, 70. 

‘Maru 171,—bhomi 170 

13, 152, 80, 156 

‘Matali (y) 58, 171 

‘Matunga 47: 3 tribe 

‘Matanga (y) 172, 174 


Mathura 50, 52, 123, 166, 169, 


sha images 107,110, 111, 125; 
—Yakshinis 51, 123 

Matrika 4n,, 80, 800, 

Mauli (y) 32 

Mauryan—Yaksha images 107, 108- 
109 

Mayana (y) S2n. 

‘Megha (yn) 43, $8, 123 

sghamlt (y) 32, 169 

Meghapuroa (y) 32 

Mchandipur 85 


;, Mekhalt (yn) $8 


Meni (yn) $8 

Meshagringa—Yaksha figures from 
Mathura and Sarnath 133 

Midhusbt 105 

Mitra 16, 

Mithila 51, 

Moggarapini (y) 46m, 48, 51, 87, 91, 
122, 123, 125, 153 

Mokhila (y) $8 

Moraparpasa 168, 

Mucalinda (y) $8 

‘Mugha 98 (superstitions) 

Munjakeda (y) 168 

Morat05,—deva I4n., 105 

Mutuadeo 164: a village delty 


‘Yaksha 32 


‘Nadarakta (yn) 175 
Niagara 170 
Nogari 53n, of Vaiéravana $3n, 
Nagayakshi (yn) 106 
Nagulai 164 a village deity 
Nahusha 29;~as Yaksha’s lord 29 
Naigameshs (y) 169. 
naivasika 37, 96 
Nala (y) 57 
‘Nalakubara 29, 33, $3, 63, 81, 106, 
122, 160, 171; Kubera’s Son—31, 63; 
parents 33;—'s “pleasing 
‘manners'*46,—Yaksha’s chief 63 
Nall (y) $8 
Nalini 61 
Nanda (y) 30, 168,—a river 33 
(yn) 820. 
Nandioa (9) 32, 15,—a park $0n 
2n, 


‘Nandi (y) $3, 108, 114, 168, 171 

Nandika (y) 169 

Nandinagara 171 

‘Nandint (ya) 59 

‘Nandivardhana (y) 32, 108, 168, 

Nandivira (y) 169 

Nara 109 

Narada 98, 
sons 63 

‘Narada (y) 399, of Khemayating- 
para 43 


curse on Kubera’s, 


Naradatia (yn) 175 

Naradattik (yn) 174 

Naradeva (y) 39n., 40,—'s bhavana 
90, 67, 123 

Norayahana 64-65, 67, 106, 123; 
Kabera’s son—$8 

Naraviri (yn) 101 

‘ndrlvahana 64-65 

Narmada 118 

Nasikya 169 

‘Nall (ym) 101 

‘ndpya 98;—originated from Yakshas 
98 

nldhi—66, 67, 95, 96 ; Kuber 
ra's—61, 61n;—pa 613—pall 3305 
of wife of Kubera named~ 620, 

Nighangi (y) $7 

Nigamayyé 163 

‘Nievig! (yn) 175 


Offerings—1o Yakshas 34,44, 550, 
99, 100 
Ojna 165 


Padalasanda $0; Yaksha's park at 
50 

Padma (y) 32, 105 

Padmandbha (y) 32 

Padmapaoi (y) 122; relief from Amin 
120, Sanchi 122 

Padmaparna (y) 32 

Padmivatt (ya) 79, 126, 128, 129, 175 
—'s image from Sarangpur 129, 
‘Sohagpur 128, Tripuri 128 

Padmoccha (yn) $8 

Pajapaui (y) $7 

Pojiiraka dO, 152 

Paijjune (y) 57 

Palaka (y) 169 

Pata (9) 168 

Palantya 171 

Palwal 110 

Pambala 163 village priest 

Pancaciiga 138 

Pancaka (y) 35, 105 

‘Pancitacanga (y) $7 

Pancalaganda (y) 170 

‘Pancali 169 

Pancalika (y) 33n, 75, 158, relieved 
‘erotic action 33 

‘Pancaparameshthi $3 

Pancarakshi $8 

Pancika (y) 33n, $8, 69, 7p, 170,— 
achief $80, 77, 159n, Gandhara’s 
—14, 77, images 77-79; Pancalas 
=14;—s terible appearance 77 

Pangaka (y) 380, 390, 73, 96;—a 
sotipanda 380. 

Pangukibbaya 39, 40, 44, 

ed by Yakshas 39 


help 


Pandyamathura 169 

Pantheon Yaksha's—$6-87 

Parajana (y) 36 

Paradara (y) 171 

Parata 171 

Paritta 155 0 “ward rune” 39, 40 

Porvamokha (y) 171 

Pariva (y) 174 

Parivamaulin:—Manibhadra 
Kubera as—109 

‘Parvata (y) 170 

Pasamiya (y) St 

Patata (y) 171, 173 

Patali 114 

Paundra 169 

Pava 44 

Payara (ya) 45, 63 

Payal (y) 25, 380, 
vidi 380 

Peta 4, 37, Yakshas below—37 

Pharro 78 

Pingala (y) 29, 58, 
Harit's son 74 

Pingaksha (y) 32 

Pingaksbt (y) 33n)~an epithet of 
Kubera 4 

Pifaca 3, 30, 4, 4n, S4o, 530, 940, 
146 

Piéangama (y) 32 

Pitangalya 121, (Pitalkhora) 169 

Piyankara-maia (yn) 38n. 

Ponniyakkiyii 129, Siddhiyika ax 


Ma Poggala- 


64, 74, 11 


village deity 

‘under Yakshargraha 

priest 163, 

y) 168, 171 

Prabhaokara (y) 130, 170 

Prabhavath (yn) $8 

Prabbasvara (y) 171 

Pracangé (ya) 174 

Pracelas 31, 32n,—a Yaksha 32 

Pradipiiksha (y) Sia, 

Pradyoia (y) 32 

Prajavatt (yn) 174 

Pramardana (y) 168, 170 

Pramatha 126,—images derived from 
‘Yakshas 126 

Prasama (y) 169 

Prathankara (y) 168 

Pravsthapada 156 

Prithodara (y) 53, Sén 

Prithstila-potta Sin, $2, 86, 87 

Priyadarsana (y) 114, 169, 171 

Priyankara (y) 74, 75a,—soa of 
Hariti 

Punabbasumata (yo) 380. 

Pungarika 171 

Pungravardhana 171 

Parpaka (y) 250, 45, 57, 71, 135, 156, 
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169; 157 Kubera’s nephew 45, 
—'shorse 152 

Puppakala (y) 40, 152n., 160 

Pupnarakkha (y) 460, 

Pupyajana 2, Sn., 14n., 17, 28 

Pupyajant (yn) 32, 320,, 81 

Phranisha (yn) 58 

Puranjaya (y) 170 


Purpabhadra (y) 32, 320, 34, 47, 50, 
‘Sn, Zin, 81, 85-87, 91, 106, 146, 
168,—'s caitya 51, 52, 86:87;—chief 

of yakshas 46, 87;—'s family 85; 

—'sfollowers 43, 430,—as Indra 


“s moun 


Pornamtsa (y) 32 
POroasGpirpa (yn) Tin, 
Pushkaravatl 55 
Pushpadanta (y) 170 
Pashpaka 61 
Poshpaketu (y) 168 
Pushpavalbana (y) 32 
Puirivatt 171 


Raja (y) 57 

Ralvataka $2; yaksha shrine of—$2a, 

Rajagriba 36, 43, 74, 156, 166, 167, 
171; parks at—S0, yakshas of-96, 
97; Yakshiats of—30, 109. 

Rajatandbha 5, 19, 31, 320, 81 
‘Yaksha 32 

Rakkha (y) 460. 

Rakshasa 3, 4, 5, 14, 37, 97 

Raimaka (y) 105 

Ramakakshya 170 

Raimayba 171 

Rambhi 63 

Ram-Horned—Yaksha figures 111 

Kantuka (y) 35, 350, 

Rathacitea (y) 34 

Rathakrit (y) 34 

Rathasvan (y) 34 

Rathaujas (y) 34 

Ratika (y) 169, 

Ratnabbadra (y) 34, 850, 

Ratnadvipa 46, St 

Ratnavarsha (y) 56a, 

Rattakht (y) 390., 40, 1520, 160 

Rattapao (y) St 

Ridina 171 

Rauruka 168 

Ravaga 29, 160;—a Yaksha 171 

Revati 30, 75, 82, 157a, 

Revatika (yn) $8 

Riddhi 63, 66, 70, 71,—Kubera's 
wife 31, 62 

Rishabha 81 
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‘Rishyadringa 95, Sarmila (y) 171 

Ritajit (y) 34 Sarvabhadra (y) 460., 168 

Rohidd $0; Park of—$0 Sarvinubhiia (y) 320, 

Rohiol (yn) 174 Sarvatobbadra (y) 46 

Robitaka 168 24, 25, 53, Stn, 97, 145, 
Robitsiva (y) 168 's family 74;—a ‘mountain 
rukKhadeva 2, 930. 430, 96 

Rapayaksha (y) 46 Satabihu (y) 168 


Satagici (9) 57, 96, 97, 159, 170, 


Rupavatl (yn) $8 
“Abhirati's brother—74; monk—74; 


‘Sadamatia 5,—a class of Yaksba $9 father of—74 
‘Sadansana (y) $0 Satpura 169. 
‘Sagara (y) 167 Satyajit (9) 34 
‘Sabnajant $0, Yaksha park at—SO  Saubhadra (y) 170 
Saila 167 ‘Saudamiat (yn) $4, 56 
Sailabhadra (y) 460. ‘Saumya (yn) $8 
Saindbava 170 Savanna (y) 460. 
‘Saj)a (yn) 63;—Kubera’s daughter 45 Savvajusa (y) 460. 
Sakata 168 ‘Savvakima (y) 460, 
Sakusthina 171 Sayaya Si, park at—S1 
Saketa 167, 170, yaksha of—S1, Seloga (y) 46, Sin, 148 
‘Surapriya's temple at~90 ‘Senojit (y) 4 
Sakka 36, 119, 124, 149,—married to Serissaka (y) 25, 360, 380, 44, 57, 93, 
Kubera's daughter 63; vajrayudha 160 
‘of—1500;—a Yaksba 38 Sevala 20 
‘Stkya 44;-—Vardhana Yoksha 159; Seyabhadra (y) 50 
tellef of-—Vardhana 137; shrine of Sanmukba (y) 173 
—vardhana 90 ‘Shashtbi 30, 75, 
Salabbanjika 95; 140-141 Shrine, 51-52. see under Abode, 
‘Sambhala (y) 71a, Sanctuary, Habitat, Temple 
Salabhadra (y) 46n. ‘Siddhartha (y) 32, 105, 170 
Sale) (yn) 470. Siddhoyatea (y) 170 
Saligedma (y) $1 ‘Siddhdyik (yn) 96n, 129, 175;—' 
‘Samantapafical image at Khajuraho 128, Kilkudi 


97 
Yakshas knowing 


Samatata 162; 129, Pancapandayamalai Hills 129 
diatect of —162n, Sikhandi (y) 159 

Sambbrama (y) 34, 113 Sitapura 168 

‘Samiddha (y) 460, Silesaloma (y) 149 


Simbika 119, 143 

Sindhusigara 170 

diinadeva ton, 

Sirima 118 

Sirisavatthu 360. 

Siva 28, 33, 34, 35, 35, 61,—-a Yoksha 
168,—purahiira 22 

Sivabhadra (y) 57 


‘Samilla 51;—Yaksha 51 

‘Sanctuary—of Yakshas 87-97; celes- 
‘tial 89, non-structural 93-97, semi- 
structural 91-93 terrestrial 89; also 
197 (location) 92, 100, see under 
‘Abode, Habitat, temple, shrine 

Sanchi 122;—ineugurated anew 
Yaksha type 122 Yaksha figures 


of 122 Sivaka (y) 57, 160 
Sandhila (y) 58 Sivala 75, 
Sankara (y) 171 Skanda 4, 16;—a grdha 75;~a sage 


34;—Kaheii Yaksha 170 

Sneezing 37n, Yaksha association in 
—155, 165 

Sobhiana (y) 91, 158 

‘Sogandhiya: park at—S0 

Soma (y) 57 


Sankarin (y) 121, 169 

Sankha (y) 32, 90,—pura $0; 
temple 90 

Sankhint (yn) $8 

Sankulamma 163 

Sankukarsa 121, 133,—Sigures at 


Matbura 133 Soriya (y) $0;—pura 50 
Santa (yn) 175 ‘Sravasii 90, 167; park at—S00. 
‘Santimati 169 ‘Sri 105,—a Yakshini $8 


Sringata-devata 93 


Sara (y) $8,—pura 170 
‘Sringotpidint (yn) $4, 89 


‘Sarasvati (yn) 7in., 127 


Sritinkapura 36n. 

Sriyadevt 127 

Srotas (y) 34 

‘Srughna 168, 170 

‘Sthitamukha 167 

Sthilagiras $3, 55, 158 

‘Sthdlakarpa (y) 32 

Sthina 167;—karna Yaksha 29, 30, 
90, 138;—Karna’s vetma 90 

‘Subhadra (y) 32, 460, 46 

‘Subhadra (yo) 710, 

Subhapa 1492 

Subhankara 130 

‘Subbru (yn) 38 

‘Suciloma (y) 3n, 24, 25, 37, 38 8 
39, 97, 120, 149, 160;—'s relief 
117-118;—'s temple 117 

‘Sudarsana (y) 32, 52, 167 

Sudasand (yn) 118 

‘Sudatta (y) Tin. 

‘Sughord (yn) 58 

‘Sughosa 51; park a-Si 

‘Sugubyaka (yn) $8 

Subamma(y) $0 

‘Sukala (y) 50 

‘Sukamukba (y) 171 

Sokara 139, figure of—133;—virtha 
89 

Suketu (y) 29, 31 

Sukhavaha (y) 169, 170 

‘Sukhendra (y) 710, 106 

Sukladavisbtea (y) 168 

Sukra 156;—Kubera’s minister 600, 

Sukumarika (yo) 54, $4, 91 

‘Sulakshaga 127 

Sulapaot (y) 48, 51, 90, 970, 147% 
151; Sanchl relief of 122; temple 
of—90 

Sulocana (yo) $8, 127 

‘Sumalint 127 

‘Sumana (y) 51, 52n., $7, 87, 99, 105; 
sila 91;—40 Yakshas 98 

Sumanobbadra (y) 46 

‘Sumanta (y) 32 

Sumitra (ya) $4a. 

‘Sumukha (y) $8 

‘Sumati (yo) $8 

‘Stipa 169 

Sunanda (yn) 710, 82n, 

‘Sunda (y) 29, 31 

Sundara (y) 169 

Sunetra (y) 32, 63 

Supat 

‘Supaviiso (y) 117. 

‘Supernatural—element in Yakshas 
147-182 

Suppagedha (y) 57 

‘Suprabuddia (y) 171 

Suprattka (y) 53, S4m. 

Supravrish (y) 117 


Sura (y) $7 

Surakshith 127 

SOrambara (y) 159 

Surapriya (y) 47, 51, 90, 91 

‘Surasa (yn) 38) 

Surasundarl (yn) 58 

‘Suripa (yn) 58 

‘Survivals—of Yaksha 162-165 

‘Soryabhitou (y) 29 

Suryaprabha (y) 169 

‘SOryateja (y) 32 

Susheoa (y) 34, 170 

‘Susvara (yn) $8 

‘Sutf (yn) 45, 63, Kubera’s daughter 
—45 

‘Sutaed (yn) 174 

Suvies (yn) 32, $8 

Suyaéd (yn) 31, 32 

‘Svaripa (y) 460. 

Svein (y) 132;—bhadra, 45,—giri 80, 
96 


—$0n, 
taka 


‘Sverambl; park 
Swastika (y) 169, 
Syma (yn) 174 


‘Takshadila 168 

‘Tamasundarl (ya) 101 

‘Tamralocant (y) 330. 

‘Tarmraparol 167 

tantra $2,~tantric practices and 
‘Yakahinis 54, 100-101 

‘Tard 85;—Purnabhadra’s consort 46; 
devi 127,—vails 146, 160 Mani 
bhadra's daughter 82 

‘Tarangavatt 169 

Taranjuke (y) 30, 35, 159, 170 

‘Tackshya (9) 34 

Tayaka (yn) 28, 29, 31, 150 

‘Tatiskandha 169 

Temples—of Yakshas 20-21, 52, $5 


see under Abode, Habitat, Sanc- 
tuary, shrine 
‘Terracotta—yaksha figures 124, 125, 
133, 138140 
‘Theri-anthropomorphic -Yaksha 
figures 132 
‘Timisika (yn) 43, 58, 123, 
Trigupta (y) 168 


‘Trimukha (y) 113, 172 
‘Tripura 169, 170 
Triliea 1130, 
‘Triddlapani (y) 113 
Tryaksha (9) 113, 
Tukhara 170 
Tumburu 172 


Usarya (yn) 58,—of Nandivardhana 
43 

Udbbrama(y) 34 * 

Uddhiyanka 171 


INDEX 193 


‘Udena—a caitya 42, 43 Varou 168 

Udumbara 96, 169 ‘Varuna (y) 4, 120, 15,16 —a Yaksha 
Ujjihana 169 20, 57, 126, 170, 173 
‘Ulokhatamekhala (yn) 30, 34, 89 Vasava (y) 168 

Um 14, 17, 67 Vashkala (y) 330, 


Vastkarava of Yakshinis 101 


‘Umbaradatia (y) $0, 91,97, 99, 100, 
158 Vastu 35 


‘Upakataka (y) 167 ‘Vasu (y) 32,—bhadbra Yaksha 168, 
Upanandiot (ya) $8, —bhoti 108, 114; —da 4—deva 
Upasunga 29 48n,, 85 

Uppala(y) 36 Vasudhara 71, 72, 78, 79, 116 
‘Ushabhapura park at $0 ‘Vasumati (yn) $8 


Ushtrapada (y) 170 
Uitama (yn) 46, 

Poroabbadra 46 
Uttara 167,~kuru 43, 45, 51, 610., 


5; consort of 


‘YVayila (y) 169,—bhumi 169 


65n., 119 ‘Vedas; 162~a tribe 360. 
Vegavait 98 
‘Vaddhamanapura: yaksha park at— Venda (yn) 43, $8, 123, 
30 Vepulla 43, 96 
Yabo 127 ‘Veshtiiaka (y) 169 
Vaidiéa (y) 169 Vessamitta (9) 58. 


Vaijayania (y) 47, 169 

‘Vaiteratika (9) 170 

Vatata 168 

‘Vairimaks 169 

Vairotya (yn) 175 

Vaidatl 42, 43, 48a, 74, 92, 167 

Vaira 167 

Vairataka (y) 170, 

Vaidravapa 3n,, $n., 199.520, 37,38, 
39, 49, 45, S3n., 58, 59-73, 94, 106, 
119, 134, 145, 154, 155, 159, 171, 
—Kayika devas 2—Kita $0, 
—muaha 99; see under Kubera 

Vaitaghya $0, « mountain 

Vajra 46 an island 

Vajira (y) 36—bahu 36: a Yaksha 

Vajrapaol (y) 41, 42, 124, 167, 


Vessavana (y) see under Vaifravana 

Vibbelaga (y) 470, 480. 

Vibbishana (y) 167 

Vicitrakathi (yn) 1Sin, 

‘Vidhurapangita Jitaka 135 

‘Vidisa 168,—Yaksha images 107 

‘Vidita (yn) 174 

Vidyidevi 129 

Vidyuyihva (y) 53 

‘Vidyutprabha (yn) $4, $5. 

‘Vijaya (y) 32, 47 

Vijaya (yn) 58, 172, 175 

Vijaya—a prince 360,~pura: a park 
50 

Vikala (y) $8 


images and reliefs 124, 137, (y) 33a. 
-mihdmudra 182.4 power 124,—4 Vimalaprabha (yn) 58 
vajra 151 Vinayaka (y) 11 
Vajrasrinkhala (yn) 128, 174 Vindhyagiri $2 
‘Vajrayudha (y) 107 Vipula (y) 32,—Kubera's Sabha—61 
Vakkula (y) $8, 167, 169;—of Srava- Vira (yn) $8 


sti 43 Vira aspect of yaksha 113, 114, 


Valahassa Jataka 135, 12tn;—bahu Yaksha 170;—bhadra 
Volardmukha 134, 148 (9) 31;—pura_ 50, $1;—mart (ya) 
‘Vani (y) 33a, 58—dhipatl yaksha $8,—sena (y) 51 
46;—hara yaksha 46;—vast $$ Viraa (yn) 174 
bya (yn) $5 ‘Virocana (y) 169 
‘Vanga~daileet of ~162, known to Virudaka 116, 119 
Yaksha Virdpa (y) 330. 
Vanamantara 2, 45, 450, ‘Virdpaksha (y) 20, $3, $4, 157-0 


‘Vankelvara 33 
Vaniyagrima park of—S0 


Mathura 157 
‘Vidsla 20, 3in., 32, 53 


Varanasi 113, 1600, 167 Viddleya (y) 32 

‘Varings (y) 32 Vista 590, 

Vardhana (y) 168 Vishou 28, 34, 55; 165, 167 
YVardhamina (y) 32;—pura 51 Videavas 32, 33 
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‘Vidataksba (y) 169 
Vibva 6 

Vidvakorma 61 

Vokkana 171 

‘Vriksbaks 119, 123, 

Vripalavana $2 

Virility of Yakshas 157 
‘Yyala-yaksha 132-133 
Vyantara-devata 20., 45, 45n., 46m. 
Vyiptikabhadra (y) 46, 


Worship: Yokshas'—35, 43, 55, 88 
103;—eradicated 44, 
34-35, special days of yaksha~1 


Alternative , 102-105; Restricted 
100-102; Universal 99-100, Wor- 
shippers 55-56, 97, 98, 165 


Yaksha: animal-hegded deities and 
132; appearance of—148, appli- 
cron gf monte. aint 
—28, 149;—between Manussa and 
Gandhabba 37; birth as—33, 54-35, 
146, 147,—'s change of form 146, 
material personality of—15, cities 


of—46; classes ofS; eonteol. of — 
55, 36, crowns of —149,—'s 

and music 99 depravity detected 
by—157-158; domain of—'s power 
130;-eastern and northern quar 
ters S1,—eat human fesh and 
blood 40;—and epidemics 47,158; 
—'s and fragrance 
wwers 30,—'s as givers of progeny 
157-159, protection  159-160;—'s 
Immortality 29:30, 146; falmieal to 


ship 145; 
ing—1: origin of—68, 27,28, 35 
a prions 


theology (popular) 145-161, 
(Vedic) 21; —tirthas 30,35, 895 
vouuries of —44, word— 
tea 11-14; 
—dhiipa 98 
152,153, 163, 165;—Kardama 98; 


tipi 162;—pura 29, 88,—raga 
188, rairé_157;—rajashaks., 345 
~sadana 15 dayakam 
106;—thva 14n., 30, 36 

‘Yaksbakumdrika (yo) 101 

Yakshanayaka (y) 172 

‘Yakshendra () 53n., 173 

‘Yaksheda (y) 173 

Yakshet (y) 173 

Yakshi see under Yakshin}; 
-yajhaiala 91, 108 

‘Yakshin 9 

Yakshink: as beautiful 31, 54 149; 
eight—I0In,, 106, names of 50; 
painting 9 

Yakshnt 10 

Yakshonmada 153 

; Yakshopaginia (y) 32 

Yakshottama (y) 46n, 

Yama 4,—koli 36;—'s mayandrudha 
1500, 

‘Yambhika,5n;—8 clogs of Yokshas 
5%; see under Jtimbh 

Yavika (y) 32 


raha Yudhishihira 19, 24, 80 


‘Yugandhara (9) 57 
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